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Monthly Comment. 


Organized Short Time. 


The cotton spinners of Italy have supplied 
the latest example of the failure of organized 
short time in the European cotton trade. 
The agreement to run on short time, made 
by the Italian mills, expired on Feb. 1. Ef- 
forts were made by a number of spinners 
who were short of profitable orders for yarn, 
to have the short time schedule continued in 
force, but the spinners who were supplied 
with cotton purchased on favorable terms 
and who could therefore produce yarn at a 
profit at prevailing prices, were sufficiently 
numerous to prevent a renewal of the agree- 
ment. Accordingly the Italian spinners are 
now operating their mills to suit their indi- 
vidual requirements. Organized short time 
failed in Lancashire some time ago, and it is 
practically certain to fail in the other coun- 
tries of Europe. The interests of the differ- 
ent mill owners vary so widely that an agree- 
ment for curtailing production cannot be 
maintained for any extended period. In a 
crisis such as prevailed during the cotton 
shortage of 1904 cotton spinners will be 
drawn together in support of a short time 
schedule by reason of the danger to which 
nearly all are exposed. At such a time the 
short time resolutions of a cotton congress 
acquire their importance from the fact that 
they express a general sentiment in favor of 
self-preservation. But such crises happily 





are of rare occurrence and in other and nor- 
mal years short-time resolutions are ignored 
by spinners who look upon them as the echo 
of a cry for help when their duty is to help 
themselves to such orders as they may find 
on their books. The mistake has been made 
in Europe of looking upon cotton con- 
gresses as a means of promoting short time, 
whereas the congress is chiefly the effect of 
conditions calling for short time. The won- 
der is that so many have taken seriously the 
proposition to organize short-time through- 
out not only an entire country, but through- 
out the world, although it has never been 
possible to bring the spinners of a single 
city to the continued observance of such an 
agreement. 


er 


British Colonial Cotton. 


A report on cotton growing in Nigeria by 
E. D. Morel, who was sent to Africa by 
the Manchester “Guardian” to investigate 
and report on the well advertised experi- 
ment of raising colonial cotton for Lan- 
cashire mills, will be found in this issue. 
The English public has been led to believe 
that the natives in Africa were guaranteed 
1d (2 cents) a pound in cash for all the seed 
cotton they offered for sale to the agents of 
the British Cotton Growing Association. 
With a yield of 35 per cent. this would have 
been equal to 5 3/4 cents per pound of lint. 
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The facts, as found by Mr. Morel, are some- 
what different. The price fixed by the 
thrifty white dealers for African seed cotton 
has until recently been but three farthings 
(i 1/2 cents), equal to 4 1/4 cents for lint, 
and this price was paid, not in cash, but in 
goods, presumably goods whose values rep- 
resented a good round profit to Lancashire. 
We are assured now that this has been 
changed, and that in future the natives will 
receive Id a pound in cash for all seed cot- 
ton delivered to the Association’s agents. 


i 


Competition in Cotton Sewing Thread. 

The Wochenherichte der Leipziger Mon- 
atschrift fuer Textil-Industrie in a recent is- 
sue states that the Singer Co. has decided to 
engage in the manufacture of cotton sewing 
thread in Russia in competition with J. & P. 
Coats. The last named firm have complete 
control of the Russian market and dictates 
the price at which cotton thread is sold there. 
The Monatschrift expresses the opinion that 
the entrance of the Singer Co., with their im- 
mense resources into this trade will mean 
real competition for the Coats. It is ex- 
pected that the Singer Co. will be able to 
market their thread so as to counteract the 
methods heretofore employed to crush com- 
petition in the thread business. 


——-— - ————_ @— 


The Cotton Trade in Europe. 


The depression in the cotton trade on this 
side of the Atlantic finds its counterpart on 
the Continent where the mills are curtailing 
production, with profits reduced by reason of 
the failure of prices for yarn and cloth to ad- 
vance in proportion to the high level for raw 
cotton. Somewhat better reports come from 
Lancashire where the cotton trade shows a 
more marked tendency to reach an adjust- 
ment to the changed conditions brought 
about by 15-cent cotton. The total value of 
British imports and exports in IgI0 
amounted to £1,109,029,284, the highest on 
record. Cotton goods exports shared in the 
increase, their value £71,716,808, as com- 
pared with £60,295,049 in 1909. This in- 
crease in the value of cotton goods was due, 
however, to the advance in prices, the weight 


of the goods in 1910 having been 17,614,860 
cwt, as compared with 19,542,513 cwt. in 
1909, showing a decrease of 15 per cent. in 
the weight and an increase of nearly 19 per 
cent. in the value. 

This is the export record of a year during 
which the cotton mills of Lancashire have 
been on short time. A more hopeful feeling 
prevails in the English cotton trade at the 
present time, but the high price of cotton is 
certain to make business more difficult and 
unsatisfactory for mills that sell 80 per cent. 
of their production in toreign markets. 

—_—$$—$_$_——____ 
Colonial Cotton. 

The report of the German Colonial Cot- 
ton Commission recently issued a report of 
progress, by which it appears that the Ger- 
man colonial cotton crop is increasing. In 
1909 Togo produced 2,043 bales of 550 
pounds each, as compared with 1,667 bales in 
the preceding year. Still more gratifying 
was the increase in the cotton from German 
East Africa. In 1909 the crop from the last 
named colony amounted to 2,077 bales, as 
compared with only 1,081 bales in 1908, an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. The figures 
for 1910 are not included in the report, which 
states, however, that Togo will show a de- 
crease for the year just closed. 

The cotton crops of English, German and 
French colonies are compared for 1909 and 
1908 as follows: 


1909 1908 
Me. Zusveaae 21,400 16,000 
Sere ec es 4,100 2,700 
Peemen > 2534: g50 670 


26,450 19,370 


EXHIBITION AND CONVENTION. 

The National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers will hold its an- 
nual convention and exhibition in Philadel- 
phia on May 2ist to 26th, 1911. It is 
planned to make the exhibition more exten- 
sive than ever before and as the membership 
has been greatly increased it is expected that 
there will be a very large number in atten- 
dance. The rates for space in the exhibition 
hall will be the same as last year. 
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PRESIDENT J. P. WOOD HONORED. 


A dinner in honor of John P. Wood, the 
recently elected president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. was 
given at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadel- 
phia, on Feb. 25. It was largely attended by 
members of the association and friends of 
President Wood. After the dinner Joseph 
R. Grundy, the toastmaster, introduced 
Frederic S, Clark, president of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers, who spoke on the “Advantages 
and Necessity of Organization in Business.” 
Mr. Clark was followed by Hon. John W. 
Fordney, of Michigan, who spoke of the 
friendship he formed with President J. P. 
Wood and Joseph R. Grundy during the re- 
cent revision of the Dingley tariff. Mr. 
Fordney referred to the critics of schedule K 
and thought the punishment that would fit 
their crime would be to set them at the task 
of framing a perfect tariff themselves. He 
said in part: 

If I were to wish something bad upon the ones 
who are loudest in their criticism of this law, I 
would wish upon them the task of preparing a 
perfect tariff law which they talk about, one that 
would please all concerned; that would decrease 
the cost of everything consumed and increase the 
price of labor. (Laughter and applause.) It is 
easy to criticise; so easy to make high-sounding, 
pleasing statements of how things should be; it is 
easy to destroy and so hard to build up. (Ap- 
plause.) I admire a good, sound, practical man, 
with practical reasons for practical suggestions, a 
man who offers something better for that which he 


condemns, a. man who builds up rather than 
destroys. 


Mr. Fordney was followed by William M. 
Wood, president of the American Woolen 
Co., who spoke in part as follows: 

Now the woclen business is a business of a life- 
time. We are here to stay. They tell me if you 
once get into it it is a life sentence, and I begin 
to believe it. I understand that most of you gen- 
tlemen present, or many of you are not woolen 
manufacturers, but whatever happened to schedule 
K will happen to every other industry. To those 
who are interested in schedule K, I want to say 
that your backs are against the wall, that you now 
have the fight of your life before you. 

Among the other speakers were ex-Gov. 
Stuart, of Pennsylvania, and Charles H. 
Harding, of Philadelphia. President J. P. 
Wood made a fitting acknowledgment of the 
honor paid to him and urged united effort in 
the crisis that the industry is now facing. 
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VIGOUREUX YARN. 


BY GAUL. 


(Translated from the French by the Editor of the 
Textile World Kecord.) 


In spinning wool printed by the vigoureux 
process the rollers of the various machines 
very quickly become covered with dirt or dye 
from the yarn. This is especially true in the 
case of dark shades and the rollers soon be- 
come unfit for service. This defect may arise 
trom various causes: 

1. Insufficient rinsing. This results from 
a failure to give the printed sliver enough 
runs through the liquor from a fear that the 
Sliver will be damaged. It also arises from 
rinsing at a low temperature from the fear 
that a high temperature will make the colors 
run. The temperature of the various rinsing 
baths should be about 100° F. It should not 
be forgotten that only the dextrine is soluble 
in cold water and that this material always 
contains a certain percentage of raw starch 
which can be removed only by a prolonged 
contact with tepid water. 

2. . Insufficient solubility of the thickening 
material. The dextrines, refined starches 
and British gum are used for thickening ma- 
terial. Some of these materials frequently 
contain as high as 50 per cent. of unrefined 
starch. While the liquor is cooling this 
starch is deposited on the sliver and is very 
dificult to remove. This occurs more fre- 
quently with white dextrine. Dark brown 
refined starch is free from this objection, but 
is a very poor thickener. As a result it is 
necessary to avoid the white dextrines, es- 
pecially on black work. 

3. Imperfect Fixing of the Dyes. As has 
been said before, the blacks are frequently 
used in vigoureux printing and in the ma- 
jority of cases these dyes are fixed with 
nitrate or pyrolignite or iron. If this mor- 
dant does not contain a sufficient quantity of 
acid it produces insoluble lakes in the bath, 
which at times acquires a metallic appear- 
ance. These insoluble lakes become attached 
only to the surface of the fibers and steam- 
ing fails to fix them on the material. More- 
over these iron lakes make a part of the 
dextrine insoluble, especially the refined 
starches, and prevent their removal. As a 
result the passage of the slivers through the 
gill box becomes nearly impossible 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


The goth meeting of The National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers will be held 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, Mass., April rath and 13th, 
1911. These dates have been selected be- 
cause they immediately follow the congress 
f technology which will be held on the pre- 
ceding days, in celebration of the soth anni- 
versary of the charter of that institution, It 


FIG. I. FIG. 2 FIG. 2. 
s expected that many of those present will 
remain to attend the meeting. 

President Maclaurin of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology will speak at the 
pening session and during the meeting pa 
pers are expected on the following subjects: 


Arbitration on Cancellation of Orders. 
By-Products in Cotton Manufacture 
Doffing Machines and their Relation to Ch 


i 
Electric Power Transmission to Cotton Mills 
Executive Management of the Textile Plant ana 
ts Relation to the Market 

Gas Producers and Gas Engines for Cotton 
Mills 

[illumination 

Law of Moisture in Cotton and Wool 

Methods of Cost Finding in Cotton Mills 

Moisture in Cotton 

Renaissance of the Waterfall 
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Rewinding Weft Yarn. 

Sandwich Island Cotton. 

Textile Education from a Manufacturing Stand 
point. 

Weaving Shed Roof Construction. 

Also reports on standard specifications and 
other subjects by special committees. 
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PAPER TWINE FOR TYING WOOL. 
BY DANIKL 8S. PRATT, Jr 
The Textile World Record in its edition of 
June, 1908, printed an article on the false 





FIG. 4 F:G. 5. FIG. 6. 


packing of wool, in which was described th« 
serious loss to manufacturers through de 
fects in the cloth caused by the jute and sisal 
fibers, which have come from the rough 
twines commonly used in tying the fleeces 
Since that time there has been an increasing 
effort to insure the use of a proper twine for 
tving fleeces. In several foreign markets, 
such as Australia, and to a certain extent 
South America, the fleeces are tied with a 
small, strong, hard twine, which reduces to 
the minimum the dangers of the small fibers 
of the fleece twine becoming mixed in the 
wool, 

During the last few years, several manu- 
facturers have been endeavoring to spin a 
suitable fleece twine from paper, and there 
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have been produced as result of these ex- 
periments several practical twines. The ad- 
vantages of a fleece twine made from paper 
are manifest, as there are no fibrous particles 
to get into the wool and cause serious de- 
fects in the cloth. Any particles of the paper 
twine, which may be left in the wool, will be 
reduced to pulp in scouring. Obviously the 
main requirements of a paper fleece twine, 
would be lightness, strength, and the ability 
to withstand ordinary moisture. There have 
been a number of ingenious inventions along 
these lines, but for various reasons the 
twines are not suitable for tying fleeces. As 
a matter of interest a few of them are shown 
here. Fig. 1, manufactured in this country 
\lade entirely of paper, but is too weak and 
will not stand up under moisture. Fig. 2 
foreign made Consists of paper spun 
around a linen core. It is light and strong, 
but cuts itself when crossed in tying a fleece 
The chief objection to the twine shown at 
Fig. 2, however, lies in the fact that, should a 
piece be left in the wool, the paper would dis 
integrate in scouring, leaving the linen core 
vhich would cause the same defect in th 
voods, as a sisal fiber. Fig. 3 shows a style 
of twine made by a domestic concern. These 
{wines are made by spinning the paper 
around a core of cotton yarn, the manufac 
turer using in different twines one ply, thre« 
ply, and eight ply yarns of varying counts. 
The objections to the varn shown at Fig. 2 
ipply in this instance. At the request of the 
National Wool Warehouse and Wool Stor- 
ige Co., the Wortendyke Mig. Co. of Rich- 
mond, Va., have been experimenting on 
paper fleece twines for several years. At 
first they produced a single strand twine, 
vhich was found to have many of the objec- 
tional features already mentioned, but they 
finally evolved a 4-ply twine, the “Veribest,” 
Fig. 6, which is strong, will not slip when 
tied, and is not affected by grease or ordi- 
nary moisture. 

Three different styles of these practical 
fleece twines are shown at Figs. 4, 5 and 6, 
the use of which twines are advocated by the 
National Wool Warehouse and Storage Co. 
The 4-ply twine, while of fair size, is con- 
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siderably lighter than many of the sisal o1 
jute twines, commonly used in tying domes- 








tic fleeces, but it is very much heavier than 
the small, hard twine used by the Australian 
and several of the-South American packers. 
A smaller and lighter 4-ply paper twine.oi 
sufficient strength can be manufactured, but 
it is stated that the workmen object to a 
small twine, as it cuts their hands in tying 
the fleeces. This complaint has been made 
of the larger twine shown at Fig. 6. Som« 
years ago a large South American packe 
when he inaugurated the use of a small, hard 
twine, nearly had a strike upon his hands, a: 
the workmen complained bitterly that th 
string cut their hands. This complaint was 
met by supplying the men with leathe: 
palms, such as are used by shoemakers. This 























































































































device should make a lighter twine practica 





for general use. 











There are indications that the use of paper 








Heece twines will eventually become general 








In considering the efficiency of a given twine 








the element of weight is a most important 





factor, when it is considered that the shee] 
raiser sells annually many thousand pounds 

















f string at the price of wool. The twines 
shown at Figs. 4, 5 and 6 are a long step in 
advance 


























The advantage of a lighter twine is show: 
by the following statement of the number ot 
Heeces, which may be tied with the paper 
twines as compared with the number tied 
with one of the fine, hard twines previously 
referred to, allowing the usual length of 
7 1/2 feet to a fleece. 



























































Cost of Twit 

Fleeces “Total, 9 Price of 

ried U.S. Clip Av. 20¢ pet T 
Fig. 4, Single ill = 412 ft 55 1,030,2%) Lbs, #20 6,052 
6, 4 ply = 405 ' D4 1.059 555 «* 211,911 
6,3 * = 507 76 752,842 150,568 
Small Foreign Twine= 9974" 133 430,195 86,03 





The agitation for the use of proper fleec 








twines is growing. Last year about 30,000, 
000 pounds of wool was tied with 











pape! 
twines, and it is estimated that this season 
nearly 60,000,000 pounds will be so tied. The 
movement will spread of its Own accord as 


























soon as the growers realize that wools free 
from jute or sisal fibers will bring a higher 
price 
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SPONTANEOUS IGNITION OF WOOL. 
By BENJAMIN RICHARDS, Inspector 

The possibility of spontaneous ignition oc- 
curring in raw wool has long been discussed. 
Heretofore the general opinion seems to 
have been that wool will not take fire spon- 
taneously. An investigation, however, dis- 
closes some well authenticated cases of fires 
in wool which undoubtedly originated from 
this cause, and leads to the conclusion that 
under certain conditions fires in some kinds 
of wool may take 
ignition. 

In general, wool 
of moisture before 


place from spontaneous 


must contain an excess 
it is likely to give evi- 
dence of excessive spontaneous heating, al- 
though this, by no means, is a criterion of 
such action always taking place. Most new 
wool, if packed closely in a large pile, de- 
temperature. 
This temperature rarely approaches the ig- 
nition point, but quite commonly develops 
enough heat to cause fermentation, with the 
result that, if not promptly handled, the 
fibers will be weakened and the wool depre- 
ciated in value. 


velops more or less rise in 


Excessive moisture in wool 
inay originate from several sources. Bales 
may become wet from exposure before ship- 
ment, or from leakage in ships while in trans- 
portation. Wool in vessels which have been 
wrecked has shown the tendency to heat 
after the bales had been removed from the 
At times market conditions are such 
that wool is shipped promptly after shearing 
instead of lying in storage as is usually the 


water. 


case. Such wool is sometimes called “green” 
wool. It is slightly heavier and contains 
more moisture than wool, which is allowed 
to take the customary course through the 
storehouse. Occasionally sheep are sheared 
when wet, with similar results to the prod- 
uct. 

An exhaustive report of a special commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor of New 
Zealand in 1906, which was published in the 
Textile World Record, gives the following 
The 
occasion for the report was the prevalence 
at that time of a number of fires on ship- 
board originating in wool shipped from New 
Zealand: 


interesting data relative to wool fires. 
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“The yolk of wool is a fatty material and 
contains among its constituents oleic acid, 
which absorbs oxygen. In a_ properly 
packed and stored bale of wool this action 
nearly always takes place and is accom- 
panied by a slight increase in weight and by 
the generation of a small amount of heat. 
This heat is nearly always concentrated near 
the center of the bale, as it is here that the 
air has practically no access, and the non- 
conducting properties of the wool store up 
the heat. If the wool is moist, the increase 
of heat in the center of the bale becomes ex- 
cessive. Where large numbers of bales are 
stored in the hold of a ship it is well recog- 
nized that such moisture will cause damage 
to the wool, even though not resulting in a 
temperature approaching ignition. 

“From a review of all the circumstances- 
the reports of investigations, the opinions of 
scientists and the evidence which has been 
before your Commissioners—there is no 
room to doubt that spontaneous combustion 


does take place in wool. Numerous in- 


stances might be quoted where the interior 
of bales of wool has been actually on fire 


after being exposed to the atmosphere.” 

The above remarks referred to wools, such 
as light shrinking wools, pulled wool, 
“pieces” and “locks.” ‘Locks’ and “pieces” 
are “skirtings” or other portions taken from 
the fleece either purposely or by accident. 
Ordinary greasy wool comprised 82 per cent. 
of the total wool shipment from New Zea- 
land in the year covered by the above report, 
yet the Commissioners failed to find any evi- 
dence of a fire originating in such wool, al- 
though they admitted the possibility of such 
fires. 

An English correspondent of the Textile 
World Record of Boston ridicules the idea 
that a fire originating in a bale of wool can 
spread beyond the bale. He states that 
many sea-damaged bales and bales packed 
while wet are for some weeks after arrival so 
hot in the center that the bare hand cannot 
be placed on the wool. Occasionally they 
contain fire inside, though it does not break 
out into flames. The chemical action is thus 
described: “The moisture 
action and the 


started microbial 
micro-organisms attracted 
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oxygen and set up a combination of oxygen 
with carbon. They multiplied rapidly in con- 
ditions of temperature favorable to them, 
and their heat was stored and accumulated 
by the layers of extremely efficient non-con- 
ducting material (wool) around them. The 
heat increased in the affected area to such a 
pitch as to crisp, tender and finally char the 
wool at the center of operations.” 

A slight fire, originating in stored, un- 
scoured wool occurred on August 20, 1909, 
in a wool warehouse in Boston, which seems 
10 be typical of the action of spontaneous 
wool fires. 

The wool was from a Western state, and 
at that time many of the shipments arriving 
in Boston were of “green” wool, the market 
conditions tending to hasten the shipments. 
The fire originated in a pile containing 2,000 
to 3,000 pounds, which had been removed 
from the bags and on which the sorters had 
been at work some days. A peculiar odor 
had been noticed two days before the fire, 
which led the commission house manage- 
ment to assume that the wool was heating 
slightly, and if not given attention would be 
likely to be damaged by rotting. The own- 
ers of the wool were therefore advised to 
get the wool bagged up as soon as possible, 
which was promptly begun. This led to the 
discovery of the fire. As the wool was re- 
moved the temperature was found to in- 
crease until finally a red hot mass about 
eighteen inches in diameter was uncovered. 
When exposed to the air the glowing wool 
did not burst into flame. The fire was easily 
extinguished, but the heat and smoke had 
damaged the wool to quite an extent around 
the seat of the fire. 

An examination of the wool near the fire 
showed that it contained much manure, and 
so samples were tested for spontaneous igni- 
tion to determine what connection, if any, 
the presence of this foreign matter had with 
the fire. The tests showed no excessive 


temperatures resulting, and it is assumed 
that the presence of the manure did not tend 
to cause spontaneous ignition or heating. 
While there appears to be no doubt that 
wool may be subject to spontaneous igni- 
tion, it 


is interesting, in reviewing the data 
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at hand, to note that they record no fires as 
having positively occurred in clean, whole 
fleeces. Also that clean sorted wools of the 
class containing a high percentage of natu- 
ral grease appear to have contributed no evi- 
dence of such fires. Also that the usual 
tests for spontaneous ignition, when applied 
to the ordinary commercial wools, show no 
evidences of heating to the ignition point. 
These facts lead to the suggestion that after 
all many of the wool fires were very likely 
due to foreign material in the wool. The 
fact that a large percentage of the fires oc- 
curred in “skirtings,” “locks” and “pieces,” 
some of which are apt to be swept from the 
floors of sorting rooms, and in that respect 
somewhat partake of the nature of waste, 
seems to confirm this idea. 

Such a large portion of all fires is due to 
“misplaced material” that it appears to be 
perfectly justifiable to attribute to this cause 
a fair proportion of the “spontaneous com- 
bustion” fires in wool. Sparks, matches and 
oily materials are as likely to get into a 
cargo of wool as of cotton, and these items 
cause a very large proportion of the fires in 
cotton. Further evidence of the presence of 
foreign materials in wool is brought out by 
a recent movement in the wool trade which 
liad for its obiect the reformation of wool 
packing with a view toward the elimination 
of foreign matter and false packing. Ina 
recent article in the journal above men- 
tiened, the editor stated that, “Sticks, 
stones, dirt and all sorts of rubbish are found 
in Americar: wool.” This article voiced the 
recent complaints of the wool dealers rela- 
tive to the presence of jute and cotton twine 
and other foreign materials in the wool for 
which they had paid as so much weight in 
wool. The jute fibers are very troublesome 
to the manufacturer, as the stray jute or 
sisal fibers spoil the finished cloth. One 
grower was reported to have used 120 feet 
of sisal twine in tying up a single fleece, the 
twine being, of course, weighed and paid for 
as wool. Such abuses led the wool dealers 
and manufacturers to take action, and in 
1908 a circular was issued, signed by 27 wool 
houses of Boston, 6 of Chicago, and 26 of 
Philadelphia, stating that the signers would 
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thereafter refuse to handle fleeces tied with 
twine, or tied with an undue 
Any foreign matter, such 
as rubbish or cotton, might easily ignite 


sisal wool 


amount of string. 


when subject to the ordinary heating com- 
mon to most all wool in bulk, and thus be 
the cause of some of the mysterious fires in 

ool. 

Considering the features of the wool trade 
vhich affect the fire danger as outlined 
«above, it seems highly probable that some of 
the fires which have occurred in baled wool 
were due to spontaneous ignition of rubbish 
yr of fibers other than wool which by acci- 
dent or 


the 


otherwise had become mixed with 
wool. If wool is to be _ habitually 
handled in this condition, spontaneous igni- 
tion may be accepted as one of the inherent 
hazards of insuring wool, but for the present 
t seems safe to say that the danger is con- 
fined to only a small part of the wool ship- 
nents. 

The above remarks 
marketed. After it reaches 
tending to 
tendency to 


cover wool as 
the mill many 
create a_ possible 
spontaneous ignition may take 
as scouring, oiling, drying or 
1ixing with other fibers. 


processes 
place, such 


—$ 


A “PURE TEXTILE’”’ LAW. 


Che American newspapers have published 


rumors fre 
mtemplated “Pure 


vhich it will be 


series of ym Washington of a 
Bill, under 
compulsory for all dealers 
whether manufacturers, 


Textiles” 
n textiies, mer 


hants, or retailers, to label their goods so 
is to show their composition in percentage 
On first sight such a bill seems to offer a 
reeded safeguard against misrepresentation, 
but it may be questioned whether a precise 
knowledge of the 
{f much value to 
ought 


composition of a cloth is 
the consumer. A suit is 
its appearance or for its 
or for both, and the fact 
that wool costs more per pound than cotton 
is no proof that the pure wool fabric is bet 


either for 
wearing qualities, 


ter in either of these respects than one con- 
taining an admixture of cotton. 


not so good. 


It may be 
Cotton is unquestionably a 
material than wool, and the 


more durable 
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appearance of a cloth depends entirely upon 
its individual structure. 

In a cloth which has taken its 
place during the last two years as a staple 
Bradford make the weft is cotton, and gives 
the fabric its distinctive luster by curving 
the wool warp into a round “twill.” A woo! 
weft, costing twice as much as the cotton, 
produces, if woven with the same warp, a 
cloth flat and dead in appearance compared 
with the union fabric, and actually of less 
market value. The effect of a “pure tex- 
tile’ law would be to depreciate in the eyes 
of the public all union goods in which a 
cheap material is combined with a more 
costly one, and its operation in regard to 
cloths of the style referred to would be 
most unjust. But there is a further diffi 
culty; for it would be necessary to distin- 
guish between “pure wool” and “shoddy, 
or remanufactured wool. In this connection 
a long article appears in the “Textile World 
Record” contending quite soundly that 
while the proportion of animal and vege 
table fibers in a fabric may be readily distin 
guished, it is impossible to say how much 
of a cloth is “shoddy” and how much tech 
nical “pure wool.” To analysis, the one is 
as pure wool as the other. A man of experi 
ence in the Batley district could offer an 
cpinion, and he would probably be approxi 
mately right, but such an expression of opin 


certain 


ion could hardly be sufficient ground fo: 
criminal proceedings. That legislation is r 
quired to prevent fraud on the part of tli 
vendor is not denied. The “Textile World 
Kecord” the British Merchandise 
Marks Act as an excellent model on which 
to frame a measure. 
dian. 


cites 


The Manchester Guar- 


-- . 

[here was a large decrease in the sheep 
tlocks of the United Kingdom in I9g10 as 
compared with 1909. In Great Britain ther: 
are 517,279 sheep, and in Ireland, 153,842. 

The United Kingdom supplied $40,000 
worth of hosiery to Jamaica as compared 
with $5,000 from the United States, and in 
cotton piece goods the British sales were 
$1,100,000 against $450,000 American. 








A COTTON SPINNING MILL. 


From Uhlands Technische Rundschau, 


rranslated from the German by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record.) 


The plan of a cotton spinning mill recently 
built in Tarsus is shown at Figs. I to 11, the 
convenient arrangement of the various de- 
partments being a feature of the plant. The 
building is one story with a monitor roof. 
Che different processes follow each other in 
consecutive order lengthways of the building, 
parallel with the beltway. This enables the 
shafting to be very conveniently arranged 
with direct connections from the power plant. 
Future enlargements of the mill can be 
easily obtained by increasing the width of 
the building. 

The ground plan, Fig. 3. shows the rooms 
to be rectangular with annexes for various 
purposes. The work rooms begin with a 
large store room, K?, for raw cotton, one bay 
wide and four bays long. Next to this room 
is the mixing department, G. This contains 
the mixing chambers. ‘The are 
stripped in store room, K’, and taken to the 
bale breaker, f, from which they are carried 
by a lattice which rises nearly to the ceiling. 
From this they are taken to the cross lattices 
which carry them to the respective chambers. 
Separate from the distributing lattices are 
listributing aprons carrying the cotton to 
the openers, which are combined with the 
heaters, e. These machines are located in the 
room, G, between the double beaters, d. A 


bales 


glance at the arrangement of the machines 
in this room shows that an opener is com- 
bined with two beaters. There are 12 double 
beaters, 6 of them coarse and 6 fine, so that 
the plant is adapted for both fine and medium 
The machines in this r 


yarn. om are set on 
solid foundations. A substantial wall divides 
the store rooms, mixing and picking rooms 


from the preparing room, F. and the spin- 
ning room. In room E, are 3 rows of top 
flat cards, g, each row consisting of 29 ma 

The cyl- 
inders are 58 inches in diameter and 30 
Next to the cards are 12 draw- 


chines, making a total of 87 cards. 


inches wide. 
ing frames, h, each having three heads and 
The shafts of the cards run 


lenethwavs of the mill: those of the drawing 
2 { 


seven deliveries. 
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machines, crossways. ‘This arrangement {a- 
cilitates the transportation of the cans. Next 
to the twelve drawing frames are ten coars: 
frames, i, having 108 spindles and a gauge 0% 
8 inches. The intermediate and fine frames 
are distributed as shown in the plan. Th: 


seven intermediate frames have each 132 
spindles and a 6 1/2-inch gauge. The six 
teen fine frames have 164 spindles with 


5 1/2 gauge. Next to these frames ar: 
thirty-six ring spinning frames, k, each ha 
ing 432 spindles, and a 2 5/8-inch gaug 
Next to the spinning frames are 32 reels, | 
each arranged with 4o skeins. The plant ha- 
15,552 ring spindles and is adapted for fin 
warp and medium filling yarn. 

In the annex, F, connected with the spin 
ning room by three doors, are nine yar 
presses, m, with tables for packing varn. lt 
an annex at the left are two main entrances 
A and A’, leading to the spinning room and 
the offices. Between the two upper offices 
a watchman’s room, C, provided with larg: 
windows to enable the attendant to see al 
persons who may pass. The offices, B an 
B*, are also separated from the passageway - 
by glass partitions. Beyond the watchman’ 
room, along the side of the spinning room, is 
the beltway, D. At one end of the beltwa 
IS a passageway intended to connect the pres 
ent spinning room with any addition to tl 
present plant. The beltway extends to th: 
boiler house, where a 450-h. p 
installed. 


motor, a, 15 
\s shown in another motor, a’ 
indicated by dotted lines can be installed in 
case the plant is enlarged. Next to the 
engine room is the repair shep, J', equipped 
with lathes, drills, blacksmith and carpente: 
shops. In the H', is a 
current dynamo. The room, H, 
dust The longitudinal cross sectio1 
of the mill, Figs. 1 an< 2, show the style of 
construction. At about the middle of th 
beltway is a water tower, L?, Fig. 5, fron 
which the sprinklers are supplied. 
and 10 show the construction and arrange- 
ment of the tower. Fig. 6 is a cross sectio1 
of the beltway from which stairways lead t 
the upper room in the tower and to the reset 
voir. The roof is of the 


Fig. 3, 


room, continuous 
serves as 


roon). 


Figs. 6 


regular cement and 
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iron construction. Fig. 7 shows the location 
of the stairways. Fig. 8 is a plan of the res- 
ervoir room. The reservoir is 22 feet 6 
inches long, 10 feet wide and 5 feet 5 inches 
high, having a capacity of 1,220 cubic feet. 
Fig. 9 is a plan of the beltway at the point 
where the water tower is located. Fig. 10 is 
a cross section of the tower. Fig. 11 is a 
section of the toilet rooms. Fig. 4 is a sec- 
tion of the water tower, also showing the 
construction of the posts in the spinning 
room. The main shaft in the engine room 
carries a 15-groove pulley and two-inch 








From Blower 
- 





FIG. 





I. 





ropes. Two of the ropes drive a shaft which 
supplies 60 h. p. to the repair shop. This 
shaft makes 400 revolutions a minute and 
supplies power for the dynamos, repair shop 
and dye house, K. Thirteen power trans- 
mission ropes run from the main driving 
pulley in the engine room to the first counter 
shaft, c. This shaft runs across the mill and 
drives the mixing and picking machines. It 
makes 150 revolutions per minute and sup- 
plies 100 h. p. Two transmission ropes run 
from this shaft, c, to the counter shaft which 
drives the cards, supplying 50 h. p. and mak- 
ing 250 revolutions a minute. Power is car- 
ried from shaft, c, by ropes to the shaft, c* 
and c?, Shaft c! and c? deliver 30 h. p. and 
make 250 revolutions a minute. The power 


HOT AIR DRYING 


A SECTION OF A HOT AIR BACKWASHING MACHINE. 
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is run from c' to a counter shaft which drives 
the drawing frames. The shaft driving the 
spinning frames transmits 185 h. p. and 
makes 400 revolutions a minute. From this 
shaft the power is distributed to counter 
shafts as shown. 
. 
HOT AIR DRYING ON BACKWASHERS., 
BY JOHN BROWN. 

While in recent years improvements have 
been made in many types of machines used 
in wool combing, that is, scouring, carding, 
combing and finishing, the backwashing ma- 


chine has in its main working parts or proc- 
esses, remained nearly the same as when 
combing by machinery was first introduced. 
The wool is passed through two bowls, 
squeezed by heavily weighted rollers to rid 
it of most of the sud, then dried by contact 
with heated cylinders, before passing 
through the gill box to blend the various 
ends into one sliver. 

At the present time the great difficulty in 
obtaining an increased output has been the 
drying, as wool and other animal fibers 
suffer by direct contact with hot metallic 
surfaces. The only way to increase or main- 
tain the output with stock that is difficult to 
dry, is to increase the number of cylinders 
over which the wool has to pass. 
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Some backwasher 


years ago a was pat- 
ented which, in addition to the cylinders had 
a fan blowing air heated by auxiliary steam 
hests laid at the base of the machine. By 
this method it is possible to get the same 
imount of drying power, with the cylinders 
it a lower temperature. The fact remains 
that the main part of the drying was done 
by the slivers coming in contact with the 


heated surface of the cylinders and as a re- 
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as stated above, is that, instead of irregular 
drying by pressing only the outer portion of 
slivers against a hot surface, all the fibers 
are equally dyed by hot air, which is forced 
through the slivers. 
by replacing 


This is accomplished 
the cylinders with perforated 
shells, which, although of the same shape 
and size of cylinders, are in no sense driers, 
but merely carriers of the stock from the 


squeeze rollers to the gill box. In the new 








rHE DRYING PART OF THE MACHINE COMPLETF. 


sult the 
affected 
been put 


core of the slivers is very little 
\n improved machine has recently 
on the market by Prince Smith & 
son which dries the slivers, not by contact 
with a heated surface, but by the passing of 
hot air through the slivers, thus drying the 
whole of the stock \ properly 
built backwasher three main 
parts, that is, the cleansing, drying and gill- 
ing. These improvements affect only the 


drying portion of the machine. 


uniformly. 


consists of 


Those firms 
whose backwashers are in fairly good order 
need only replace the cylinder part to bring 
them up to date, as the hot air drying proc- 
ess can be adapted to any make of machine. 

In nearly all the backwashing machines 
the principle is the same, but the object is 


gained by different methods. The principle, 


drier it is possible, with a far less expendi- 
ture of steam, to get almost any amount of 
dryness without any danger of scorching, 


thus allowing either a heavier volume of 
through, or by running the 
machine at an increased speed to materially 


increase the output. 


stock passing 


The following figures 
show what the machine is actually doing 
Particulars of a 5-cylinder hot air back 
washer, single head, taken at the Atlas Mills 
Bradford: 

No. 1 machine: 
ft. over all. 
14 1/2 in. 
Backwasher 


Length, 17 {t.; width 5 
Size of drying cylinder, 1 in. by 
Squeeze rolls, 9 in. diameter 
gill, single 1/2 in 
pitch, 12 faller up, 6 down. Eleven pins per 
inch, 16s wire gauge, 310 drops per minute 
Draft 5. Number of slivers up, 32. Total 


screws, 








75 DRAFT PROPORTIONING 





weight of same for 5 yds., 56 ozs. With 32 
ends the weight turned off is 185 lbs. per 
hour, or 1,850 lbs. per day of 10 hours. 
Speed, 800 ft. per hour. If required, the 32 
ends can be increased to 40, as the machine 
will easily dry 230 Ibs. per hour. Quality of 
stock, 60s Botany. The first and second gill 
boxes after backwashing have double thread 
screws 7/16 pitch, 12 pins per inch, 16s wire 
gauge, 400 drops per minute, 16 fallers up 
and 8 down. All the above particulars relate 
to single head. With double head there is 
twice the output. 

Fig. 1 shows a section of the new machine 
A, second pair squeeze rollers. B, circular 
steam chests. C, perforated shells, which re- 
place the ordinary cylinders. D, pipes con- 
veying compressed air from Root’s blower 
to the interior of steam chests. D', corduit 
to pipes, D. Fig. 2 shows the drying part 
of the machine complet 


* 


DRAFT PROPORTIONING. 
-Y BOLSTER 

On machines using drawing rolls, the pro 
portion of draft between each pair of rolls 
vill influence considerabiy the character oi 
the work produced. On machines having 
our pairs of drawing rolls there are practi 
ally three intermediate drafts which are in 
tended to assist in the reduction of the stock 
here may be one or two others, but these 
are really only tension drafts used to pre- 
vent the fibers running slack between two 
points. The intermediate drafts in the above 
case may be referred to as the front, mid- 
dle, and back drafts; meaning drafts between 
front and second rolls, second and third 
rolls, and third and fourth rolls respectively. 
An approximate method of proportioning a 
total draft between the three points given is 
as follows: 

tst. Use cube root of total draft for mid- 
dle draft. 

2d. Use square root of middle draft for 
back draft. 

3d. Then total draft divided by (middle < 
hack drafts) front draft. 

Example. If a draw frame has a total 
draft of 8, how would it be divided between 
4 drawing rolls? 

Answer. The cube root of 8 equals 2 for 
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middle draft; and square root of 2 equals 
1.4 for back draft; then 8 (sx 7 
2.86 front draft. 

When it is necessary to change the total 
craft considerably, the intermediate drafts 
nay be changed proportionately as follows 

Divide required draft by present draft, and 
extract cube root of product. Then multi 
ply cube root by the present draft between 
any pair of rolls, and the result will represent 
the required proportion of the new draft to 
be used between said rolls. 

Example. Suppose a draw frame has a 
total draft of 8, which is divided between the 


4 pairs of drawing rolls as follows: Between. 


tront and second rolls, 2.86 draft; between 
second and third rolls, 2 draft; and between 
third and fourth rolls, 1.4 draft. Find the in 
termediate drafts for above machine if th: 
total draft is to be 6 instead of 8. 

Solution. The required draft, 6, divided 
by the presnt draft, 8, gives .75. The cubs 
root of .75 is .gI, which is to be used as the 
multiplier or constant, thus: 


2.86 * .gI = 2.603 new front draft. 
2.00 X .9I 1.82 new middle draft. 
1.40 * .QI = 1.274 new back draft. 


When only three lines of rolls are used, o1 
only two intermediate drafts are necessary 
and the proportion is to be changed to con 
form to a given total draft, the same rul 
may be applied except that after the require: 
craft has been divided by the present draft 
the square root of the result must be used 
as the constant in place of the cube root 

aitinacemiliaainennniinn 


SHUTTLE KISSING. 

Those of our readers who can carry theit 
ininds back to the literature of childhood wil! 
remember the story told by the Brother 
Grimm in their collection of folk tales con 
cerning the three ugly fairy godmothers 
(Ine of these is described as having the ap 
pearance of suffering from what would now 
be known as acromegaly, and when asked 
why her under lip was so large she replied 
“From licking the thread.”” Weaving is one 
of the industrial processes which have not 
changed except in a few details from the pre 
historic times of the first weavers, and as a 
proof of this we note that an acute contro 
versy is going on in the North of Englan: 
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textile districts as to certain diseases arising 
from what is known as “shuttle-kissing.” 

This practice is due to the fact that the end 
of the weft thread has to be passed through 
a hole in the side oi the shuttle, exactly as an 
ordinary sewing thread is passed through 
the eye of a needle, and the manner of doing 
this is for the weaver to apply his lips to the 
hole and in that way to suck the end of the 
thread through. This sucking is sometimes 
done by the weaver himself and sometimes 
by his “‘tenter,”’ or assistant. It is obvious 
that in case either of the operatives is suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis or possibly some other 
infectious disease such infection may easily 
be conveyed by the medium of the shuttle 
from the one to the other. 

More than this, the yarn as wound on the 
bobbin which rests in the shuttle is covered 
with fluff, which accumulates in the eye of 
the shuttle, and is inspired when the end ot 
the thread is sucked through, thus setting up 
pulmonary irritation; and in addition to the 
irritation caused by the fluff the weft is 
stated to be treated with china clay and siz- 
ing, the latter containing poisonous sub- 
stances, and particles of both are inhaled in 
the same way. In the case of colored fab- 
rics the dyes are an additional source of 
danger. 

At first sight it seems as though there 
should be no difficulty in applying some me- 
chanical contrivance for making the end of 
the thread pass through the eye, but in alter- 
ations in any industrial mechanical process 
there are two factors which must be taken 
into account; one, the opposition of the 
masters, and two, the opposition of the 
workers. Anything which necessitates in- 
creased expenditure or impedes the rapidity 
of the process has a tendency to lessen pro- 
duction and so to decrease wages, and such 
are the difficulties which stand in the way of 
alteration. Apparently, however, two Pres- 
ton inventors—Dr. H. A. Murphy, of Ful- 
wood, and Mr. J. T. Simpson, the engineer 
of the Preston tramways, have brought out 
a machine which obviates the sucking of the 
end of yarn by the mouth. A detailed de- 
scription of this machine is not before us, but 
we gather from an article in the “Cotton 
Factory Times” of December 23, 1910, that 
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-t is a pneumatic sucker to which the eye of 
the shuttle can be applied. A representative 
of the journal in question saw the machine 
tried “about eight times, and it acted per- 
fectly upon seven occasions.” 

Here, then, may possibly be the solution 
of the problem. If the use of this machine, 
after its virtues have been confirmed, were 
nade compulsory in all mills within a rea- 
sonable time limit—say two years (for we 
learn that that period is the life of a shuttle) 

supposing that any alteration in the pres- 
ent style of shuttle had to be made, neither 
masters nor workmen could complain of any 
serious grievance, if, indeed, of any at all. 
The initial cost of setting up the apparatus 
would not, we understand, be heavy, and it 
is asserted that it does not in any way lessen 
the rapidity of production.—The 
Lancet. 


London 


— 9 


THE SIZE OF ENGLISH WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED MILLS. 
(By Our Spectal Correspondent.) 

A reader asks for some idea of the ordi- 
nary size of British worsted and woolen mills. 
Perhaps the most helpful thing is to supply 
particulars of what we consider large mills. 
All efforts along this line must be imperfect 
because there are no unimpeachable ssta- 
tistics and differences in counts spun, cloths 
woven and processes carried on upon the 
premises, may make individual mills appear 
from a mere table of looms and spindles, 
much less important or more important, than 
they are on a full reckoning. Considera- 
tions of this kind influence many firms to 
refuse information as to the size of their 
plant. Despite this it will be possible to give 
at least an idea. 

In the Bradford trade we reckon Salts of 
Saltaire (83,000 spindles, 600 looms) and Fos- 
ters of Queensbury 


(60,000 spindles, 750 


looms) as tremendously large spinning and 
weaving firms and call them the largest we 


have. We think Priestleys, Ltd. (1,400 
looms) a very great weaving concern and 
reckon worsted spinners like Daniel Illing- 
worth’s (probably 60,000 to 70,000 spindles), 
J. Smith’s (50,000 spindles) and Jeremiah 
Ambler’s (40.000 spindles) as concerns of the 


first magnitude. Ickringill’s mav have more 













spindles than any of them, but in the scale of 
final importance bare numbers are not 
enough. Some of the spindles are “spin- 
ners,” others are “twisters,’ some are turn- 
ing-off nothing but high counts and some 
nothing but the coarsest. To quote a Brad- 
ford yarn agent on the subject: “If anybody 
tells me a spinner has 25,000 spindles, I re- 
gard him as an important man. If the spin- 
ner has 30,000 I consider him to be in a really 
large way of business. And I do that with- 
out inquiring how the number is made up; 
that is to say how many spindles are pro- 
ducing singles and how many are simply 
folding.” As for the average size of worsted 
spinning mills in the Bradford trade is con- 
cerned, one is well over the mark in saying 
20,000 spindles. There are scores of spin- 
ners who have five or ten thousand spindles 
only and no combs or looms. 

The weaving firms thus far mentioned have 
been in the dress goods trade. In the coat- 
ing business Drummond’s, Bradford (34,000 
spindles, 300 looms) ranks as an exceedingly 
large firm, and is probably the largest one 
making tropical worsteds in !arge quantities 
to a design, its particular specialty. The 
Leigh Mills Company (13,000 spindles, 500 
looms) has larger weaving, but smaller spin- 
ning, capacity and it serves as another type 
ff the largest men’s wear mills. In Hud- 
dersfield, as is well known, the three largest 
mills making fine goods are Martin’s, Kaye 
& Stewart’s and Learoyd Brothers, who have 
400, 300 and 280 looms respectively. These 
are the mammoths of the trade and few of 
their competitors have over 100 looms, while 
many making somewhat the same class of 
goods have only 30 or 40, out of which they 
In Huddersfield, 
Halifax and Bradford there are dozens of 


make a satisfactory living. 


firms with not more than 40 coating looms. 

In England, as elsewhere, the carded 
woolen industry is self-contained and the 
mills with the big battalion are the ones mak- 
ing the lower classes of goods. The largest 
single woolen mill in England is by general 
consent that of J. E. Crowther, Marsden, 
with 30,000 spindles and 440 looms. This is 
run in competition with numerous other mills 
belonging to the Crowther family, principally 
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to make the Colne Valley tweeds that are 
sold so largely in Canada. These Crowther 
mills run night and day so that their effective 
capacity is thus nearly doubled. A labor co- 
partnership concern, J. T. & J. Taylor, Ltd., 
Batley (15,000 spindles, 570 looms), the 
blanket makers, Wormalds & Walker, Dews- 
bury (17,000 spindles, 660 looms), along with 
Stubley’s of Baetley, are the Goliahs of the 
heavy woolen district. In the low carded 
woolen line, a firm with 100 looms is a large 
one and, owing to special circumstances of 
long credit, a Scotch firm has to be a pretty 
wealthy one to run as many as fifty looms on 
high class tweeds. 

The question as to the normal size of Eng- 
lish mills is the preface to another. The 
questioner asks what hinders the formation 
of corporations to combine existing mills and 
take them over. The matter admits of more 
than one answer and is an affair in which 
history has a voice. There is experience to 
refer to, which to treat fully would occupy a 
large amount of space. A glance, however, 
may be permitted at the history of textile 
combinations in England. 

In 1896 the thread combine, J. & P. Coats, 
was formed by amalgamating the cream, and 
nothing but the cream, of the sewing thread 
industry. Encouraged by example, the Eng- 
lish Sewing Cotton Company, combined out 
of Coats’ leavings, was formed in the suc- 
ceeding year. The Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
Association followed in 1898 and after it 
came the Bradford Dyers’ Association, which 
is soon to have an American branch. In 
1899 the Yorkshire indigo and scarlet dyers, 
the chief velvet and cord dyers, the wool 
combers and calico printers formed their as- 
sociation. In 1900 there was a still larger 
spate of combinations, tor the slubbing and 
yarn dyers, bleachers, velvet cutters, fustian 
cutters, Leeds dyers, as well as a shoddy 
combine and a knitting yarn combine were 
formed. There was none in I90I, I9g02 or 
1903, but a felt trade combine followed in 
1904, since when there have been no others. 

The recapitulation shows that for a time 
combinations were the rage. Led on by 
early successes the public had come to think 
the day of combination was at hand and that 
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all industrial combines were to be successful. 
(hey were so sincere in this belief that the 
preference stock in the rotten Yorkshire 
Woolcombers’ Association was applied for 
ten times Over and the debentures three 
The combers paid no dividend 
at all and lost the entire share capital, the 
printers paid none for three years and the 


times over. 


slubbers and yarn dyers none for five years. 
lhe indigo dyers were in deep water in three 
ears, the English Sewing Cotton soon fel! 
nto tribulation and the velvet dyers to save 
their necks wrote down their capital after 
two years’ working. The combinations did 
10t all fall, but they brought disillusionment 
and so far as is known to the contrary, th: 
english investing public are still of the opin- 
yn that combination is not an infallible guide 
to financial success. Failure to keep the 
promises of the prospectus was bad enough, 
but not less influential in provoking feelings 
f disgust the 
vf that time of 
which “combine” to 
stink Looking at the characters of the 
rades which were merged into combines it ts 
that out of the total 
ommission ndustries, lhe 
leachers, dyers, printers and velvet cutters 


ior the most part treat other men’s goods 


were scandals 


anxieties 
overcapitalization, 


word 


and 
tevered 


caused the very 


seen ten sixteen are 


combers, 


lhe sewing cotton companies and the finger- 
ng yarn concern are sellers of branded goods 
for retail in the same form as they leave the 
mill. The fine counts cotton spinning com- 
bine has something of a monopoly in spin 
ning Sea Island staple and the shoddy com 
the Extract Wool & 
$1,000,000), and the feltmakers’ combine, 
Mitchell, Ashworth. Stansfield & Co. ($3, 


250,000), are both unions of and similar firms 


bine, Merino Co. 


n their own lines. 
Substantially in all cases these amalgama 


ms came about in trades where price- 
greements had been tried and had proved 
relatively or absolutely a failure. The dyers, 
ymbers, bleachers, etc., were always falling 
nto line to keep up a standard price and 
vere always falling out again. The sewing 
‘tton companies had also tried, and failed, 
» make standard prices 


elt trade suffered 


a success and the 


had heavilv from hom« 
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and foreign price-cutting. The Fine Spin- 
ners comes nearest in general respects to a 


worsted combine. 


The Fine Spinners with 
their $37,250,000 of capital would be rela- 
tively a small affair in comparison with a 
corporation formed to take cover the bulk of 
the English worsted industry. 


A meeting to consider the formation of a 
worsted spinners’ trust was held in Bradford 
in January, 1900, in the heyday of the amal- 
gamation boom. ‘The capital proposed was 
$90,000,000, but the combine was not formed 
then and there is no known reason for sup- 

that a new attempt cou'd succeed 
Perhaps weak firms might be glad to 
sell out, but the strong men and strong firms 
would require much convincing. Bradford 
may he wrong, but it holds the opinion that 
vou do not directly increase economy and 
Nobody be 
lieves that the results in the best mills would 
be improved by enlarging the plant five, ten 
or twenty-fold, or that there is any better 
management than 


p sing 


now. 


efficiency by increasing size. 


can be given by a man 
who knows perfectly lis own business. has 
rganizing ability and means, and who is in 
absolute command of a 
wieldy concern. 


but 
Everybody has some one 


large not un- 
mill in mind by whose management he is pre 
pared to swear and everybody knows that a 
preponderant combine could not be formed 
without paying dearly for plants with an effi- 
ciency far below the maximum. To accept 
the teachings of history, these unremunera- 
tive branches would have to be closed and the 
strong to carry these as burdens on their 
own backs. Meantime, the able men outsid« 
a worsted spinning combine would doubtless 
be increasing their plants. On these terms 
neither spinners nor investors want 
sted combination. 

ne 


WOrT- 
the reader 
who asks the questions adequately realizes 
the complexities of the worsted yarn business 
in England. 


does not know whether 


To the outsider yarn is yarn, in 
the same way that grass is just grass. The 
closer observer finds that no two blades of 
grass are exactly equal and in a modified way 
the same is true of varn. There are yarns 
which can be interchanged with each other, 


but everv one of the three hundred and odd 
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producers has his own individual mixings and 
methods. Numbers tell little, descriptions 
tell even less. Worsted yarn is not a stand- 
but an individual article, made in 
cordance with each man’s private ideas of 
economy and with the myriad needs of the 
ustomers to whom the spinners sell. If 
yarns are not standardized, still 
cloths, of which the permutations and com- 
binations are infinite. This variety has its 
good effects as well as its superficially uneco- 
Competition is limited as be- 
tween man and man. A spinner is not com- 
a given order against 299 other 


ard, ac- 


less are 


nomical ones. 


peting for 
spinners, but only against the limited number 
identically the 
Then diversity of 


who devote themselves to 
same objective as himself. 
yarns means diversity of cloths and flexibility 
in time of trade changes. 

Those that 
english firms in the textile industries avoid 


must be re 


who wish to know how it is 


the necessity for combination 
ferred to this specialization of function for 
part of the answer. Specialization explains 
how a large number of concerns can co-exist 
without violent collision. 
diced in favor of combination may point out 
that specialization favors the opportunity of 
mbines in specific 
It has to 
be observed, however, that the industry is in 


The man preju- 


forming sectional c 


branches of the spinning business. 


. large number of hands; that it is one thing 
to amalgamate twenty firms and a different 
thing to unite two hundred; and that one has 
to reckon not only with the actual, but with 
the potential specialists who will assuredly 
flock into any department which a combine 
is good enough to make remunerative to 
them. Inasmuch as spinners’ customers 
want no combine and there is no visible pub- 
lic market for shares and as spinners them- 
selves are in no hurry to amalgamate. a coal! 
tion cannot be called cither necessary or de 
sirable. What applies to spinners applies 
with added force to those we call manufac 
turers, i. ¢., producers of woven goods, and 


nothing less than a revolution can make a 
‘ombine practicable. lor a vear 


woolen and worsted 


or two past 
people in England have 
wen doing quite well as thev stand. 
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COTTON GROWING IN NIGERIA. 
BY E. D. MOREL 
In Manchester Guardian 
Zungeru, December 3 
You commissioned me to describe to vou, 
exactly as I found them, the existing condi- 
tions and the future prospects of the cotton- 
growing industry wherever I had occasion to 
observe them in the course of my journey in 
these two Protectorates. At Illushi, as ex- 
plained in a previous article, I found a state 
of affairs, as it seemed to 
promise, 


me, of future 
A model little station; native buy- 
ing agents sent throughout the Ishan coun- 
try working in cooperation with the native 
chiefs; the 
placed at 


Association’s books—freely 
disposal—showing that the 
natives were duly being paid their penny a 
pound for seed cotton, in cash. 


my 


Illushi is the 
only cotton center in Southern Nigeria | 
have visited as yet. 

I cannot say that I am equally impressed 
with what I have ascertained’ in Northern 
Nigeria so far. I say “so far” becaus 
further investigation may modify impres 
sions. On the other hand, whatever I may 
see later on in the great agricultural dis- 
tricts of Zaria and Kano, where cotton has 
been grown for internal consumption for at 
least a thousand years, can hardly alter cer 
tain facts which I now propose to set forth 
[t has been, I think, generally understood at 
home (the writer, who has followed 
with sympathetic interest the laudable efforts 
of the Association, shared the view), that the 
natives of Northern Nigeria were being paid, 
as in Southern Nigeria, a penny per pound 


long 


in cash for their cotton. 

I was surprised to learn at Lokoja, at 
Baro, at Badeggi, and at Bida on my way to 
Zungeru, that this has not been the case, an‘ 
what I learn here confirms the intelligenc: 
In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that th 


previously gathered at those places. 


export trade in cotton has made such slow 
Northern Nigeria. I am 
sufficiently in touch with the fluctuations 

the cotton market at home to know whether 


progress in not 


cotton paid for here at a penny a pound in 
the seed in cash will leave a profit at your 
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end, assuming the quality to be as good as, 
for example, the cotton which is produced in 
the Ishan district of Southern Nigeria. 

But I am quite clear on one point, and 
that is that no export industry in cotton has 
the slightest chance of taking root in North- 
ern Nigeria unless a minimum of one penny 
It must never be 
forgotten that a weaving industry exists vir- 
tually all over Northern Nigeria, and what- 
ever may come about ultimately, that indus- 
try will require for very many years to come 
to be fed. Its disappearance before the in- 
roads of the manufactured article from Man- 
not within measurable distance. 
Now, save in very exceptional cases, a penny 
per pound 


per pound in cash is paid. 


chester is 


is the lowest price which the 
er of cotton has the expectation 
of receiving for his produce in the lgcal 
markets. He is in many parts actually get- 
ting more than a penny a pound today. It 


native grow 


would be a mistake to assume on this ac- 
count that the Association cannot hope to 
the local buyer, because the 

appreciates a 


ompete with 
greatly secure and 


steadv market, and if he can be sure that a 


native 


penny a pound in cash is always forthcoming 
from the white man for cotton, he is cssured 
of an additional fixed outlet which he will 
take advantage of, given activity and energy 
yers perambulating the country 
on the Association’s behalf. But the public 
at home should thoroughly understand that 
to expect the native producer to sell cotton 
tc us for anything less than a penny a pound 
in cash 


by native bu 
na 


when he can get its equivalent or 
more from 
question. 


the native consumer is out of the 
He will not do it willingly, and 
any form of coercion would be as repugnant 
to the British Cotton-Growing Association 
le conception of work has been 
based on the right lines—as it would be in- 
tolerable t 


whose who 


the Administration of Northern 
Nigeria 

The official returns for the export of cot- 
ton from Northern Nigeria since 1905 have 
been as follows: 1905, 24 tons; 1906, 150 
1907, 120 tons; 1908, 42 tons; 1909, 30 
What the output will be this year I 
cannot estimate. I was informed at Lokoja 


tons; 
tons. 
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—where the Association has a ginnery—that 
120 bales had been shipped this year, and 
that a few more might be before the end oi 
the year. I asked for the 1909 figures, but 
could not obtain them. The first bale ginned 
at Lokoja was in February, 1908. The cot- 
ton brought in there is from the Kabba dis- 
trict. I was told at Lokoja that the Associa- 
tion was establishing buying centers in and 
around Zaria, and that a large ginnery was 
about to be despatched to that place. I was 
also informed that the Association contem- 
plated opening operations up the Benue, 
where the soil is generally richer than in the 
true Hausa States. 

The whole question, so far as Northern 
Nigeria is concerned, is still so entirely in the 
experimental stage that no really accurate 
statistics are available as to the weight of 
cotton which an acre of land will produce in 
this country in given districts. The highest 
estimate I have yet heard is 450 Ibs. seed 
cotton and the lowest 100 Ibs. As I have 
previously stated, the export industry has 
had no chance hitherto, owing to the fact 
that the native has not been able to get a 
penny a pound in cash, but only in trade 
goods (and for a time only three farthings in 
such goods). 

It would seem that the error committed 
has at last been recognized, because while I 
was at Baro last week the Resident showed 
me a telegram he had just received from 
leadquarters to the effect that the Associa- 
tion had cabled its willingness to pay a penny 
a pound in cash in the future. After ascer- 
taining, in my presence, from the Niger 
Company’s representative (the Niger Com- 
pany act as agents for the Association in 
Northern Nigeria) that the latter had re- 
ceived similar instructions, the Resident 
stated it to be his intention to make the fact 
widely known. One may hope, therefore, 
that a new leaf has been turned. 

There can be no doubt of the interest 
taken by Sir Henry Hesketh Bell and the en- 
tire political staff of the Protectorate in this 
question. The Government is, indeed, at Sir 
Hesketh Bell’s initiative, adopting a series of 
practical measures on its own account which 
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speak for themselves. In ten different cen- 
ters two separate half-acre plots have been 
simultaneously planted with cotton, in order 
to secure from a wide expanse of territory 
something like a systematic series of reports. 
The seed used is one native kind and one 
Nyassaland variety. In each case the Resi- 
dent has been asked to give his special at- 
tention to the experiment. That the Resi- 
dent in the Bida division was doing so I can 
personally vouch, and there the crop looked 
fairly healthy. I cannot say that it does here 
at Zungeru, but the soil of Zungeru is hardly 
fitted for cotton. The Government has also 
started an experimental plantation on a 
larger scale near Zaria, and appointed a 
member of the staff with experience of cot- 
ton-growing in other parts of the world to 
give his whole time to the subject. The 
tiovement has undoubtedly a friend in Sir 
Hesketh Bell, who is devoting much labor 
and trouble to it. 


—— — —-->-- 
THE COMPARATIVE TRIAL BALANCE 
FOR A TEXTILE MILL. 


BY H. A. FROOM. 

The monthly trial balance purports to be 
a verification of the correctness of the post- 
ings to a double entry ledger or set of 
ledgers. This is usually the extent of an ac- 
countant’s claim for it, but it can be made to 
serve far more important ends if properly 
constructed when it becomes a species of 
periodically revised working plan showing 
the foundation and structure outline of the 
business besides giving some idea of the 
march of the work in hand. 

Ordinarily there is a lack of uniformity in 
the presentation of the balance, there being 
no defined lines drawn between assets, lia- 
bilities, expenses or income; there is no sug- 
gestion as to whether a profit has been 
earned during the month or not, and there is 
no means of comparing today’s standing 
with any other period in the history of the 
concern without reference to the books or 
back balances. Another consideration of 
some value in the desirability of a trial bal- 
ance conforming more to the structure of 
the public accountant or auditor’s report ot 
examination. The latter is generally framed 





in an excessively formal and elaborate man- 
ner, but the tendency is toward a less pre- 
tentious and more practical and understand- 
able exhibit of conditions. 

Regarding the first disadvantage, namely, 
the indefinite order in which all the accounts 
of a ledger are sometimes presented, it is es- 
sential that the main ledger be divided into 
the four main groups of assets, liabilities, ex- 
pense accounts and income accounts. Once 
these are started right it should not be diffi- 
cult to distinguish between them. The illus- 
trations, explained later, will take care of 
these groups. Concerning the second con- 
sideration, or the showing or a profit or loss, 
it must be remembered that any statement 
as to profits earned or loss made is merely 
ali estimate until a business has been actu- 
ally wound up. It matters not how, when or 
by whom such a statement is prepared, at 
niost, and at all times, with the above excep- 
tion, it is but an expression of opinion based 
on estimated values. This being granted for 
fiscal year or half-year reports when actual 
stock of everything is taken, it is not beyond 
the bounds of imagination to attempt such 
an estimate at the end of every month. Nor 
is it unreasonable to expect acceptance of 
this estimate made within a Io per cent. vari- 
ation of what it would be were all of the 
stock taken repeatedly every month, which 
is unnecessary and a waste of time. On the 
other hand it is essential that track be kept 
of the following day by day: first, the amount 
of raw material used, outside of mill sup- 
plies, which are estimated on the per yard 
consumption unless they form an item of 
sufficient consideration; second, the amount 
of fuel used and third the number of process 
and finished pieces going through the mill 
every day. Thes three items form the bulk 
of the values to be estimated. 

A worsted cloth mill in which the only 
processes are the dressing, weaving and 
finishing of cloth, will again be selected for 
illustration, as it was in the article on “Effi- 
ciency Book-keeping” in the January issue. 
For the purpose of drriving at the required 
estimates the writer’s practice has been to 
base the values partly on the information 
given by the “process book,” which book 
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was also described in the article above re- 
ferred to, and partly on the yarn and piece 
goods stock books along with the finishing 
room book. The last named book has all 


pieces entered they 


the } 


as soon as from 


come 
ind they 


ooms ire matked when either 
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the 
ing embraces the unfinished pieces contained 
in the finishing room. Both stock and 
finishing room books of some description are 
kept by most mills is no necessity 
to describe them. On the other hand if there 
is no stock clerk and the yarns on hand are 
expected to be kept track of by the office 
alone, it is necessary to take the boss dress- 
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er’s daily report, which gives the cuts and 
yards dressed with the style numbers. From 
this it will be comparatively easy to sort the 
number of pounds of yarn used into the vari- 
ous counts and qualities by referring to the 


cost sheet which covers the necessary infor- 
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mation for each grade if not for each style 
made. The filling winding will have to be 
reported to include count and quality be- 
sides the weight. Both these results are 
credited in the yarn book and all purchases 
are debited and in addition all yarns sent to 
and from the job dvers must be 
for 
The 


accounted 


process book is excellent check 


an 
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upon the stock by averaging the price on 
both yarns and goods and comparing the 
bulk figures with those obtained through 
other channels. The same book also gives 
the fuel used and waste made. By deducting 
the yards shipped as shown by the sales the 
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sued of keeping stock of yarns, but if partly 
dressed warps are taken at yarn value, al- 
lowance must of course be made for labor 
expended on them plus an apportionment for 
overhead charges. 

(To be continued.) 
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hnished piece goods stock is also checked in 
bulk. If the office records do not show the 
warps in the looms the information must be 
sought from the weave room blackboard at 
the end of the month. Warps on the floor 
in the weave room and those being drawn in 
must be included. The dressing room stock 

be taken according to the system pur 
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The exports of cotton to Canada in 1880 
amounted to only 19,619 bales, compared 
with 120,744 bales in 1910. 


The value of imports of cotton goods dur 
ing I910 was $66,473,143, compared with 
$62,010,286 in 1900, $73,704,636 in 1907, and 
$41,296,239 in 1900. 
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AN IMPROVED LOOM SHUTTLE. 


The shuttle shown in the accompanying 
illustrations has recently been patented and 
is designed to provide an improved tension 
on the yarn and means for easily threading 
it. The following is from the inventor’s de- 
scription of the device: 


Fig. I is a top plan view of the thread de- 
livery end of a shuttle with the im- 
provement attached thereto. Fig. 2 is a side 
view of the thread delivery end of a loom 


loom 


shuttle looking at the thread delivery eve 
side. Fig. 3 is a longitudinal sectional view 
hrough the delivery end of the shuttle, and 
of one of the leaf 


Fig. 4 is a sectional view 


springs and its support. 
In the 


drawings, 5 indicates the lower pin 





and 6 indicates the upper pin. These pins 
are supported in the side portion of the shut- 
tle and extend across the throat portion, A, 
of the shuttle. The throat forms a passage 
connecting the bobbin cavity, B, of the shut 
tle with the delivery eye C. 

[he pins, 5 and 6, are each formed with the 
central holes, 7 and 8, respectively, and are 
each split longitudinally as at 7’ and 8 re- 
spectively, and each of the pins, 5 and 6, have 
the slits, g and 10, respectively. 

[he leaf springs, 11, 11’, are each formed 
with the flattened frictional surface, 12 and 
12’, respectively and with the enlargement, 
13, which snugly fits the hole in the pin, 5 
or 6, respectively, the end, 14, of the spring 
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extending through the side of the pin, 5 or 
6, as indicated in Fig. 4. 

In setting up the structure two holes are 
bored in the side walls of the shuttle, the bot- 
tom leaf spring, 11’, is placed in the throat 
of the shuttle, the pin, 5, is passed through 
the lower hole, the enlargement, 13, bemg 





entered into the hole, 7, and that portion of 
the spring next adjacent thereto entering the 
split, 7’. The pin is now forced across the 
throat of the shuttle until the open end enters 
the hole in the opposite side wall of the shut- 
tle. The same procedure is followed in se- 
curing the upper leaf spring, 11, to the 
pin, 6. 

It will be readily seen that after the shut- 
ile tension device is once assembled all the 


FIG. 4. 


parts will be firmly held in their relative 
positions, 

In threading up the shuttle the upper 
spring is turned up into the position indi- 
cated in broken lines in Fig 3, when the 
thread passing from the bobbin can be freely 
passed under the pin, 6, over the pin, 5, and 
thence to the guide eye, C, and through the 
same, after which the pin, 6, is turned to 
bring the spring, 11, in contact with the 
thread and exert a spring tension on same, 
the lower spring giving way to the desired 
point of resistance. 

To facilitate the adjustment of the pins, 5 
or 6, the respective slots, g and Io, are 
formed in the outer faces of said pins so that 
a screw driver may be used. 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


FRENCH WORSTED SPINNING. 


BY ROBERT DANTZER. 


Translated from the French by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record 


(Continued from January 

Feed Apron: This consists of narrow slats 
of wood fastened to strips of leather or 
strong cloth. The slats should be some dis- 
tance apart in order to allow the air to circu- 
late through the apron. 

Feed Rollers: These rollers are generally 
two diameter. Most modern 
French cards are equipped with two pairs of 


inches in 


180 1 


feed rollers. The first pair makes one turn 
per minute and the second pair one and one- 
half turns per minute. This results in a 
slight drawing of the wool. A circular brush 
is ordinarily fixed above the upper feed roll- 
ers. It is essential that the feed rollers be 
perfectly true and adjusted carefully so as 
to prevent the wool from slipping between 
them. This trouble arises the 
clothing becomes filled up. An imperfect 
feed also results when the feed rollers are 
not adjusted properly to the licker-in or 
when they are set too far apart by reason of 
the clothing being too short. 

Lickerin: This roller is about 12 inches 
in diameter and runs at a speed of 15 to 30 
turns a minute. 


also when 


It takes the wool from the 


feed rollers and spreads it without breaking 
the fiber or rolling it up. It is necessary 
that the clothing should be in good condi- 
tion, that is to say, the wire sharp and clean 
to the leather, all the teeth being regularly 
set. When the clothing becomes damp or 
covered with dirt, the wool is not opened 
properly and the carding is defective. The 
wire should not be too long nor bent too 
much. If the wire is too long the woo! re- 
mains at the bottom of the clothing, whereas 
it should be held on the surface. When the 
wire is bent too much the wool accumulates 


FIG. 2 


under the knee and prevents the teeth from 
assuming their proper position for carding. 
The clothing retains the greater part of the 
impurities, such as straw, burs, etc., which 
are removed by an extra cylinder, 5 to 6 
inches in diameter and covered with steel 
plates which project about 1/2 an inch. The 
speed of the licker-in should naturally be less 
than that of the cylinder 
wool from it. 

Strippers: 


, which removes the 


These rollers are at least 4 
inches in diameter and make 8o to go turns 
a_minute. They remove the wool which is 
held by the clothing of the workers. For 
this reason they are run at a higher speed 
than the adjacent rollers from which they 
take the wool. The wire of the clothing is 
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set In an Opposite direction to that of the 

rkers. The proper setting of these small 
ollers is as important for good carding as 
s the adjustment of the doffer and fancy. It 
s necessary that the strippers be set suffi- 
iently close to the workers to effect a regu- 
lar removal of the fiber. There should be the 
same distance between the stripper and the 
vlinder in order that the latter may take up 
ill of the wool. 

Workers: The workers usually run 6 1/2 
revolutions per minute, the diameter being 
ibout 7 inches. They hold the wool taken 
irom the main cylinder, mix the fibers and 
place them in a parallel position. A card 
should have at least 7 workers in order that 


ese 


3. 


the Woo! May be 
ombing. The first worker should be pro- 
ided with clothing that is coarser than that 


mn the workers near the fancy. 


properly prepared tor 


The wool 
should be stripped regularly from the work 
rs by the strippers, and if a worker appears 
» carry less wool than that carried by other 
vorkers, the cause is generally to be found 
n the worker having been set farther from 
the cylinder or in its clothing having become 
When working wool that is easily 
arded part of the workers are often put out 
t action in order 


lamaged. 


a breaking of 
the othe: 
hand, the wool is not easily carded the work 


O prevent 
he fiber by overcarding. If on 


ers may be run in the opposite direction, 
ic action of the 


resulting more 
lothing of the wool. 

Carding Breast: The cylinder of the 
breast is usually provided with two or three 
vorkers and the same number of cylinders. 
Chis cylinder makes from 45 to 50 turns per 
minute and is 24 inches in diameter. The 
main cylinder of the card is run at a speed of 


in a energetic 
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100 to 120 turns per minute, the diameter 
varying from 45 to 48 inches. The clothing 
of the main cylinder should be flexible, prop- 
erly bent and high enough to retain the wool 

Workers: Diameter, 8 to 9 inches; 
6 to g turns per minute. 

Strippers: Diameter, 3 to 4 inches; speed 
350 turns per minute. 

Fancy: The diameter varies from 12 to 
14 inches, the speed 550 to 600 turns per 
minute. The clothing is about one inch long 
and if not kept in good order the result will 
be an irregular and twitty yarn and an in 
creased quantity of fly. The surface speed 
f the fancy should be about 20 per cent 
more than the surface speed of the cylinder 
fo test the working of the fancy the cards 
should be run for about 5 minutes and then 
stopped and the fancy removed in order to 


speed, 


determine whether the wool is being raised 
freely from the cylinder. Coarse wools re- 
quire less working by the fancy than do fin 
wools. If the wire of the cylinder clothing is 
not bent sufficiently, the work of the fancy 
is made more difficult and as a result 
have to be set closer to the cylinder or run 
it a higher speed. 


will 


Dian 
eter 
in ins 


Circum 
ference 
in teet 
3-53 
-30 
.48 


PARTS 


\ 


nN 


Lickerin 

Bur guards 
Workers 
Breast cylinder 
1. Cleaner 

2. Cleaner 

W orkers C 2. 
Tumbler ahs I. 
Main cylinder 5. 13.87 
Cleaners 1.3¢ 
Fancy 3.40 
Doffe 6.28 
Comb 

Harmel rolle: 
Tumbler on Finisher 
Finisher cylinder 
Finisher fancy 3.40 
Finisher doffei 6.31 
Finisher workers 2.35 
Finisher comb 


iS) 


rns OM WW 
es 
OI Ga Go Co ° 
ouwmoonen 


J 


2.74 
1.70 
13.87 


Doffer: inches in 
diameter and makes 7 to 10 turns a minute 
The surface speed is about 1/16 of that of 
the cylinder and produces a combing action 
on the wool. The doffer completes the ac 
tion of the card and received all of the woo! 
raised by the fancy. It does its 


This cylinder is 24 


work mor 
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easily if the clothing is well bent and kept 
sharp. The cylinders, workers, doffers and 
iancy of the finisher card are of the same 
liameter as those on the breakers and run 
at practically the same speed. The comb is 
run at a speed of about 650 strokes per min- 
ute in order to strip the wool from the 
loffer thoroughly. 

Winding Attachment: Fig. 1 shows a 
plan, and lig. 2 a section of the mechanism 
for winding the carded sliver as it comes 
from the card. The web coming from the 
finisher doffer, P F, is condensed into a sliver 
by the tube, FE. It then passes between the 
two cylinders, R and R’, the first being cor- 
rugated and driven from the doffer. The top 
roller, R, is smooth and driven by friction 
igainst the bottom roller. The sliver then 
passes through a second tube, E', and is 
wound on the spool, B, which is driven by 
‘ontact with the two rollers, C and C*, which 
revolve in the same direction. These roll- 
ers, covered with leather, slide back and forth 
yn the shafts, A and A’, in order to wind the 
sliver in spiral form. This vibrating motion 
is obtained by means of the plate, H, Figs. 1, 
2 and 3, in which is fastened a pin, K, that 
operates in the slide, L. The plate, H, is 
driven by beveled gears as shown. The 
spool, B, is about 12 inches long. 
Production: The production depends on 
the quality and condition of the wool, the 
perfection of the machine and the speed at 
which it is run. It is less on fine wools be- 
cause the coarse wools can be carded much 
more rapidly on account of their open con 
dition. The production is a function of the 
surface speed, but it can be increased with- 
wit increasing the speed of the machine by 
increasing the thickness or weight of the 
wool spread on the feed table. 
limit to such increase which cannot be passed 
without injuring the work. An average pro- 
duction is 18 to 20 pounds per hour when 
working French wool, and 15 to 16 pounds 
m burry Australian or South American 
This estimate is based on a card 48 inches 
wide, the main cylinder running 120 revolu- 


There is a 


tions per minute, developing a surface speed 
of 1,427 feet per minute. When working 
coarse wool, the production can be increased 


to 24 pounds per hour. The waste in card- 
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ing varies from 3 to 5 per cent. and is equal 
to about 2 per cent. of the value of the wool! 
Che speed of the cards should not be too 
high, otherwise the staple will be shortened 
and the percentage of noil increased. To 
prevent the percentage of noil from becom- 


it 
il 


ig too great the surface speed of the cyl- 
inder should be kept within the limits of 
1,300 to 1,500 feet per minute. 

\utomatic Feed: This attachment is in- 
dispensable for producing a uniform sliver 
[t is evident that the more regular the feed 
the more uniform will be the 


Sliver in thy 
subsequent operations. 
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UNIFORM COTTON YARN. 
BY OMEGA. 
. Why can English spinners make 
Ireer trom irregularities than we can? 
have as good machinery as they. In 

our mills we have machinery of the 
make!” 

My reply to this question is that while w 
can make as good yarn in the United 
not, 
cannot, get the help to give that same 


States as anywhere else, we do 


at- 
tention to the details of the work that they 
co in England. It is my intention in this 
short paper to give a summary of some of 
the details that tend to make 


a yarn fre: 
from irregularities. 


\t the same time I will 


give some of the methods that are in vogue 
at the present time in England. 
Beginning with the cotton in the bale. It 


:s most essential that we get a thorough 


blending. When opening cotton, have 
many bales around the machine as possibk 
and take a layer from each bale in rotation 
in the picker rooms try to keep the weight 
of the cotton on the back of the pickers 
nearly uniform as possible, 


as 


as 
Do not have all 
ihe laps running out at once. Owing to the 
fact that the lattice is driven by frictional 
contact, a light or heavy load is bound to 
affect it. It is not a good plan to have all 
the piecings go into one finished lap 
every finished lap weighed. Use scales that 
will show the weight at once and do not let 


Have 


any laps go forward to the cards that varv 
more than 8 ounces from the standard 
weight for the full lap. 
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There are no doublings at the card, so lI 
will ignore that process for the present and 
get to the drawing, which is the most im- 
portant process in the mill for the making 
of a level yarn. In the Oldham district of 
England the drawing frame tender is the 
best paid of the operatives in the card room. 

It is the genera! practice in mills (that are 
not supplied with springs in the cans to keep 
the sliver as near the top as possible) to 
equalize the tension at the back of the frame 
by splitting the cans as follows: For the six 
ends at the back of the frame that make the 
finished end, one can will be full, one 5/6 
full, one 2/3 full, one 1/2 full, one 1/3 full 
and one 1/6 full. As the last one empties 
and is replaced with a full can, the same 
relative quantities are maintained in the 
cans, the tenter very seldom allowing the 
machine to stop during the process of put- 
ting the full cans in, usually being able to 
piece the end of the full can to the end of the 
one almost empty. The same system is ap- 
plied at every repetition of the drawing 
process. 

We will now examine the slubber bobbin 
in the intermediate creel. The two top rows 
will be full bobbins and the two bottom rows 
half bobhins. As two ends are made into 
one a full bobbing and half bobbin are run 
together and the tension is kept as uniform 
as possible. The front top row should run 
with the middle row, and the back top row 
with the bottom row. The same process is 
applied at the speeder, jack frame, mule or 
ring frame. It has been found that there is 
a difference in the tension between the front 
and back row of spindles of the fly frame. At 
some mills it is the practice so to systema- 
tize the creeling so that a bobbin from each 
of the two rows will be run together in the 
subsequent process in preference to mixing 
them and bringing bobbins from two back 
rows or two front rows together. 

I now come to the cleaning and oiling of 
the frames, the neglect of which causes so 
much foreign matter in the varn. All parts 
of the machines should be oiled and cleaned 
regularly. By cleaning, I mean the wiping 


of the frames with a cleaning cloth or waste, 
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and not “blowing off,” as is so common in 
this country. “Blowing off” is responsible 
for one-half of the slubs that get into the 
yarn. All frames should be’ scoured fre- 
quently and the settings examined. 

Pickers: Oil at least twice a day. Wipe 
or brush with a small soft bristle hand brush 
twice per day. All working parts, such as 
the evening motion, screens and calender 
rolls should be taken apart once every six 
weeks, cleaned and lubricated with black 
lead or French chalk. 

Cards: The principal bearings in 
cards should be oiled twice a day. Minor 
bearings are oiled once a day. Slow mo- 
tions are oiled once a week. Cylinder doffer 
and taker in pedestals are refilled with a 
fibrous lubricant every Saturday. The cards 
are brushed down twice a day. Taker-in 
fly is gathered three times a week, on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Front fly is 
gathered every Tuesday morning. Cards 
are stripped four times a day, at 7 a. m., Io 
a. m., 1,30 p. m., and 4 p.m. Each stripper 
is required to do a certain amount of sweep- 
ing on Friday morning. Flats are brushed 
cut on Friday morning. All belts are 
carded and clearers stripped at the end of 
the week. Flat brushes are stripped every 
week end. Each set of strippers take four 
feed rollers out every week, clean them and 
put them back again. 

Care must be taken not to have the cards 
stopped longer than is necessary. Each 
stripper brushes his cards down before the 
tenders commence to clean them, and is 
held responsible for the thorough cleaning 
of the cards. All cards are ground lightly 
once a week. Card tenders wipe the card 
fronts every two hours. Piecings are made 
with short overlaps and soft twist. The 
mote knives, feed plate, flats and doffer must 
be reset at short periods and by a respon- 
sible person, preferably the second hand, as 
this is important work requiring a skilled 
hand. 


the 


Drawing Frames: The tenders wipe 
down the roller beam with clean waste every 
two hours. The front of the box around the 


trumpet mouth is wiped clean every half 
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hour. The bottom of the coilers, inside and 
out, are cleaned once a day. The tenders 
must make good piecings and clean their top 
flats and wunderclearers every half hour. 
Sweeping is done at 8.30, 10.30 and 12.30 
a. m., 3.30 and 5.20 p. m. 

Oiling: The top roller saddles and all 
quick running parts are oiled every morning 
between 6 and 7 o’clock; all other parts, twice 
a week, on Monday and Thursday. The 
frame ends, top flats and fronts are kept 
bright and clean. When cleaning roller 
beams the cans must be drawn away from 
the spoon levers. 

Speeders: The principal bearings at the 
gearing end of the frame are oiled twice a 
day. Other bearings once a day. All col- 
lars are oiled at every doffing every morning 
except on Saturday. All spindle feet are 
oiled every month, one frame every two 
weeks. The front iron rollers are oiled 
every morning except on Saturday. The 
back and middle rollers are oiled once a 
week. The boss rollers are cleaned and 


oiled every two weeks, one frame each week. 
The spindle tops are cleaned and oiled every 


month. The flyer tops are cleaned at the 
same time. Flyers are picked clean at every 
doff on slubbers, at half bobbin and full bob- 
bin on intermediates and speeders. 

When picking flyers at half bobbin the 
frame is stopped when the presser is at the 
top of the lift, so that any dirt getting on the 
bobbin can be seen and picked off. Good 
piecings must be made, with short overlap 
and soft twist. The fingers must not be wet 
when piecing. Bad ends, single or double, 
must not pass into the work. Under clear- 
ers and top flats must be picked every hour. 
Sweep the floor every two hours. 

Fly must not be allowed to collect on the 
creels, creel rods, gearing covers, back 
boards, roller beams and hooks, which must 
be wiped down at intervals. All frames are 
cleaned underneath at least twice a week. A 
few bobbin and spindle gears should he 
cleaned each week. All frame ends and flats 
are kept clean and bright. All bottom steel 
rolls in speeders and drawing frames should 
be taken out three times a year, the roller 
bearings cleaned and fresh grease put in at 
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the same time thoroughly cleaning the roll- 
ers. 

Ring Frame and Mules: The same rou- 
tine is followed wherever applicable, with 
special emphasis upon, Don’t blow off. 

The foregoing directions can be followed 
if we have intelligent help. The class of help 
we are now ‘getting into the cotton mills in 
the United States is not as good as it used 
to be, but with perseverance on the over- 
seer’s part the time may vet come when 
we shall be able to have better trained help 
in our mills. 


ne Q — 


WOOL CLASSING IN AUSTRALIA. 
BY FIRE-BRAND. 
From the Stock and Station Journal, Sydney. 

In all countries which produce large quan- 
tities of raw material there are two import- 
ant factors to be considered in the attain- 
ment of profitable realization on the world’s 
markets. First comes the quality and char- 
acter of the article produced, then its prep- 
aration in such a way as will render it most 
acceptable to those desiring to purchase it 
for their requirements in manufacturing. 

Seeing that this country (Australia) pro- 
duces the bulk of the world’s wool supply 
and in view of the fact that information re- 
garding our staple product is always being 
asked for, I think it may be acceptable to re- 
print for the benefit of the readers of the 
Stock Journal a series of articles dealing 
with the question of wool-classing. 

There is perhaps no other material in 
which the matter of “get up” plays so im- 
portant a part as in the case of wool. We 
can admit that for general excellence our 
wool stands unrivalled, but in regard to the 
classing of it there is a perceptible lack of 
the old-time carefulness and attention. 
There are several contributing causes to 
this unsatisfactory feature, which will be 
mentioned in due course; meanwhile it is in- 
teresting to review the business of wool- 
classing from its early days to the present 
time. 

The whole of our first clips was, of course, 
shipped direct to England—then the wool 
market of the world—where it soon achieved 
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a reputation for the possession of certain 
qualities now well known. Soon some en- 
terprising persons came to the conclusion 
that there was good money to be made by 
securing wool at Sydney, and shipping it 
home on their own account, so out they 
came and laid the foundation of what is to- 
day the premier wool market of the world. 
As our flocks increased and the clip be- 
came heavier, it became evident to those 
carly wool merchants that there was much 
room for improvement in the packing and 
preparation of the clip, and it was common 
for them to employ wool sorters to grade or 
class their wools before shipment, suitably 
to the requirements of the various branches 
of manufacture. The men they employed to 
do this work were generally experienced 
Yorkshire wool shrewd and 
hard-headed as is typical of the men from 
that country, soon saw what a good oppor- 


sorters who, 


tunity lay before them inland at the country 
shearing sheds, and they were not long in 
getting to business there. 

These men trained in the woolen mills in 
the old country formed what might be 
termed the “old brigade” of wool classers, 
and good work they did too in establishing 
a system of grading and classing our wool 
that went far towards keeping up its reputa- 
tion as the best in the world. They had nu 
merous pupils and many a man who is doing 
well as a wool classer today owes something 
to the teaching he received from a member 
of the old Yorkshire 
ternity. 


wool classing fra 

As a profession wool classing was more 
:emunerative in the old days than is now the 
case, and many of those who followed it up 
were able to apply the profits they made to 
inore extensive operations, such as the es 


tablishment and running of wool scouring 
works or buying wool for the home mills, 
while others went right out of the trade and 


entered other walks of life entirely. We 
next come to a period when, seeing that 
there were apparently good openings for 
young men with a knowledge of wool, the 
Government added a wool class to other 
departments of trade teaching at the Tech- 
nical College. For some reason or other 
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the decadence of wool classing seems to 
have begun from that time, or shortly after- 
wards. It would not be fair to attribute the 
cause entirely to the establishment of that 
class. Rather should it be said that while, 
for a time, the Technical College did a very 
useful work in this connection, it and its 
methods did not keep up to date nor pace 
with the industry which this special class 
was intended to benefit. 

The educational aspect of the wool busi- 
ness presents such a wide field of usefulness 
and the demand for instruction therein is so 
widespread today that a little wholesome 
criticism of the methods used to supply it 
may give the department responsible some 
small incentive to impreve matters in this 
respect. The members of the teaching staff 
should use their utmost endeavors to culti 
vate the good will and assistance of those in 
the trade who would be only too glad to 
give any information or practical hints that 
would be likely to improve in any way the 
handling of wools which they are here to 
buy. The policy of the wool authorities at 
the Technical College should be to court 
criticism, not to fear it. As matters are at 
present, no one outside the Department of 
Public Instruction takes any interest in the 
sheep and wool class. Surely an undesirable 
state of things if progress is desired. 

Harking back to old times, when the ex- 
cellence of our wool classing was a noted 
feature, we must admit that the conditions 
then and now are very different. Formerly, 
it was entirely a matter of grading clips 
from large flocks of merino sheep, all of 
which on any given station were of one 
strain of blood and breeding from the first 
off the shears to the “cobbler.” Therefore, 
apart from the differences in length, condi- 
tion and fault of staple, it was a fairly easy 
matter to class a clip of wool into good even 
lines, with well-marked distinctions between 
the sorts. Added to this, manufacturers 
were not so particular, and buying was done 
on a broader, though not so scientific, a 
basis as today. In regard to actual classing 
these remarks will apply with equal force to- 
day so far as our established flocks of pure 
merino type and standard are concerned. 
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Che advent of closer settlement with its 
smaller flocks and consequent attention to 
breeding for mutton as well as fleeces has 
had the inevitable effect upon our wool clip, 
which now needs far more care and knowl- 
edge in its preparation for market than used 
to be the case. This State in her various 
districts is suitable for any known breed of 
sheep, and these are scattered all over New 
South Wales today; nearly all the English 
breeds, which being crossed with the me- 
rino, are producing wools of innumerable 
different styles and qualities. The varia- 
tions, which can exist and be discerned on 
any two lots of wool bred from different En- 
glish varieties of sheep on to the merino, are 
surprising, and are very strongly marked 
from a manufacturing standpoint. As that 
is the base from which we arrive at the 
value of produce in the raw state, a closer 
acquaintance with the users of the wool 
fiber would be at least desirable. If wool. 
growers applied the intelligence brought to 
bear upon the actual production of the 
staple along the lines that lead to its return 
to them as cloth, much of the business 
necessary between production and disposal 
would be rendered both easy and pleasur- 
able. 

There is probably no other material in the 
world which possesses such a wide range of 
qualities and descriptions as wool, and it 
would be a sheer impossibility to grade, or 
standardize our wool slip as is done with the 
wheat harvest. The whole business is 
unique and there is no use for signs denot- 
ing that wool is fine, medium, or fairly fine. 
Nothing is more susceptible to the influence 
of climate and country when growing. If 
the wools grown in New South Wales this 
season were all mixed together in one lot, 
it would present an indescribable piebald ap- 
pearance owing to this very fact. 

This would still be the case if all the sheep 
which produced it were of one merino 
strain. If it were offered for sale in such 
shape, instead of eliciting bids, nothing but 
howls of derision would be heard in the sale 
room. This illustration is, of course, an ex- 
aggerated one, but is given to show that 
variations exist in wool to such an extent 


that a wholesale mixture of our clips as one 
line would render it practically valueless. 

This fact is recognized by the world’s 
wool manufacturers, and it is probably for 
this reason that they find it necessary to es- 
tablish their representatives, more or less 
permanently at the seat of production. 

There are many factors regarding the 
growth and production of wool, a knowledge 
of which is of the highest value to consum- 
ers, and can only be acquired in the country 
where the wool is grown. The majority of 
buyers operating on the Sydney market 
know the characteristics of wool from every 
district in the State, and generally have a 
pretty shrewd idea regarding the conditions 
which governed the growing of the clip from 
shearing to shearing. 

If wool was just wool and a pound of it 
from Bourke equal to sixteen ounces from 
Armidale, the foregoing remarks would not 
apply, and instead of the army of wool buy- 
ers of all nationalities which visits us regu- 
larly every season, the whole business could 
be done by cable or through agents with no 
particular knowledge regarding the com- 
modity in which they dealt. Unless a man 
has some technical knowledge of the fiber 
and can tell its quality, what it will yield 
after scouring, and its cost when combed 
he is utterly at a loss when it comes to any 
practical transaction of wool business 
Hence it is that woolmen seem to be, and, 
as a matter of fact, are a close corporation 
of experts, each with a special knowledge 
regarding the wools he is seeking 

There is no reason why the woolgrower 
should not make himself acquainted in a 
general way with the sections of the trade 
for which his particular style of wool is suit- 
able, and the reasons which govern the price 
per pound he will receive for it. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the majority of growers 
lock upon buyers as sworn enemies to 
themselves and the industry; always trying 
to get the best of the deal in the matter of 
price. The reverse is the case, for wool 
buyers are always willing to help in the dis- 
posal of wool well graded, which fact is evi- 
denced by their vociferations in the sale- 
room when a particularly well “got-up” clip 
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comes under the hammer, while their bid- 
ding is fitful and uninterested in the case of 
wools showing slovenliness or want of care 
in breeding or preparation for market. 

This is where the small sheep farmer is 
the greatest offender, and without stopping 
to consider his own responsibility in the 
matter, at once accuses his broker and buyer 
of complicity in an attempt to deprive him 
of the full value of his clip. This is not so, 
however, but many growers have an idea 
that all wool is the same, and that buyers 
can take and use all sorts indiscriminately. 
The sooner the farmer learns that different 
wools have different uses, and that all man- 
ufacturers cannot handle the same descrip- 
tions, the better. Until this lesson has been 
learned, albeit only in a general way, we 
cannot expect a great improvement in the 
get-up of the smaller clips. Just now the 
small consignments are much in evidence, 
and it would well repay any grower who is 
offering his wool in Sydney to visit his 
broker’s stores and prevail on the wool ex- 
pert who attends to the cataloguing, valua- 
tion and disposal of the wools to give him 
some information relative to the future 
handling of his clip for market. 

The manufacturing side of the wool indus- 
trv does not, as many suppose, deal with the 
staple as a whole upon a common and gen- 
eral process, but is divided into two main 
parts or sections, viz., worsted and carded 
woolen manufacture, both entirely separate 
as regards the class of wools used, and the 
construction of yarn and cloth produced. 

The terms used in describing the raw ma- 
terial suitable to branch of the raw 
trade, are familiar enough, and will be rec- 
ognized at once by all Australian woolgrow- 
ers in the words combing and clothing. 
When seen on the wool bales a decade or so 
past, these words bore greater significance 
to a buyer than is the case today. No two 
words descriptive of wool have been so mis- 
applied, and a layman would hardly credit 
the fact that such misapplication has often 
militated against the successful realization 
of a line of wool. 

Formerly the words combing and cloth- 


each 
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ing were distinctive terms, which marked 
the division between long and short wools, 
and when marked upon the bales under the 
supervision of an expert classer who thor- 
oughly understood the meaning which each 
word would convey to the buyers, carried 
their due significance. Wool men who are 
thoroughly conversant with the methods of 
the trade and its peculiarities, know very 
well that either of these words wrongly 
placed upon a wool-pack in description of 
its contents will prevent many a buyer mak- 
ing a bid for the lot. The reason for this is 
that, however suitable a wool may be in- 
trinsically as a combing description, he dare 
not ship it to his principals under the desig- 
nation of clothing, and vice versa. 

It might be argued that it would be very 
simple to rebrand the bales under the true 
description, but the wool trade has a rooted 
aversion to altered quality marks, and is al- 
Ways’ suspicious of any wools, which show 
signs of an alteration having been made in 
respect of the original brand or descriptions. 
So strong a thing is custom that a wool 
buyer would rather leave such misdescribed 
wools severely alone than have his pur- 
chases questioned at the other end of the 
world, and perhaps lay up a host of troubles 
in the shape of claims for settlement arising 
out of such misdescriptions. 

A common error made by wool growers is 
that of thinking that the best of their wool 
must necessarily be called combing, and that 
clothing may be used to describe anything 
that does not come up to the standard. I 
have often noticed some of the finest 
Mudgee wools branded combing that would 
assuredly be used in the manufacture of the 
finest woolen fabrics, in the production of 
which a combing machine is not at all con- 
cerned. Another common mistake is that of 
branding a wool clothing because it is 
tender, or has a break in the staple. This 
does not necesarily mean that the wool is 
not fit to be combed, and is to that extent 
misleading. In any case a woolen manufac- 
turer likes a sound stapled wool, equally as 
well as does his fellow in the worsted branch 
of the trade. 
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Sometimes it appears as if woolgrowers 
think that their clips will be bought in ac- 
cordance with whatever quality mark they 
choose to put upon the their 
bales, and locks are often called pieces and 
second pieces marked first; while the staid 
old fathers of the flock are sometimes re- 


outside of 


VIEW Ot 


duced from their high estate and placed with 
the common or garden variety of wethers. 
This may be all very well as a matter of or- 
thography, but the science of spelling does 
not enter very largely into the wool busi- 
ness, and the old saying that, “A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” 
apply at all. 


does not 


(To be continued.) 
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REGULATION 627 
ENGINE SPEED REGULATION IN 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


Reports of Tests made by the Chief Engineer of the 
Vulcan Boiler and General [Insurance Co., Ltd., (Manchester, 
Eng.) and the Consulting Staff. 


The importance of the regularity of speed 
in textile mills has been brought into con- 
siderable prominence by advocates of elec- 


A TRIPLE EXPANSION ENGINE AT THE ORB MILLS, OLDHAM. 


trical driving, and we therefore consider that 
the following particulars of tests which we 


have made upon the governing of a triple 
expansion engine at the Orb Mills, Oldham, 
will be of considerable interest to our read- 
ers. 


These tests were made on the 15th of 
December, 1909, and the 27th of April, and 
roth of August, 1910, with the special ob- 
ject of ascertaining the regularity of speed 
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which can be obtained with a three-crank 
engine of modern design; engine controlled 
by a center-weight governor of the type 
usually supplied by high-class engine makers, 
and the improvement which can be secured 
by adopting Messrs. Lumbs’ special system 
wf governing 


[he principal results of these 
tests show that the total variation in speed, 


STEM OF GOVERNING, 


inclusive Huctuations, under 
normal working conditions is equal to 3.4 


per cent 


momentary, 


ind that with the apparatus as sup- 
Messrs. Lumb, the total variation 
reduced to one-half of this amount 


lied by 
in be 
and in consequence of this improvement in 
regularity of turning, considerable increase 
in production and quality of yarn is obtain- 
able 

The engine, a general view of which is 
shown at Fig. 1, were of the triple-expansion 
nverted type, supplied with steam at a pres- 
sure of 175 pounds per square inch. There 
were three cylinders, of 20 inch, 32 inch and 
52 inch diameter respectively, and the pis- 
ys had a stroke of 4 feet. The crankshaft 
was of the three-throw type, one crank to 
each cylinder, and the flywheel is fitted on 


an extension of the crankshaft. The angle 
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between the crank was 120°, with the low- 
pressure crank placed nearest the flywheel 
and arranged as leading crank. The engine 
had been designed for driving a load of 
about 1,000 i. h. p., but the mill was not 
completely filled with machinery, and at the 
time the tests were made the load varied be- 
tween 650 i. h. p. and 760 i. h. p. 

An exact record of the revolutions made 
by the engine for intervals of exactly ten 
minutes was made for a period of about 
three hours on each day, and during the 
whole of this period tachographic records of 
the speed variation were taken by a Moules 
tachograph, driven from the crankshaft of 
the engine. The engine was also indicated 
at frequent intervals, in order to ascertain 
the load, and records were made of the ma- 
chinery which was being driven by the en 
gine on different days in order that these 
should be available for comparison. 

TESTS OF 


I5TH DECEMBER, 1909. 


This test was made with the engine run 
ring under ordinary conditions, and with the 
governor supplied by the makers, and in ac- 
cordance with their adjustments. The princi- 
pal results of this day’s test are shown by 
copies of tachographic records Nos. 1 and 2, 
and also by the first column of tables, 1, 2 
and 3. For the first hour of the test, that is, 
from 1.56 p. m. to 2.56 p. m., the steam pres- 
sure was under the normal control of the 
stokers, and varied between limits of 173 
pounds and 182 pounds per square inch. 
\rrangements were also made for the steam 
pressure to be reduced for a short period. 
This was carried out, and the steam pres- 
sure was reduced to 140 pounds, under 
which condition the engine speed was re- 
duced to such an extent that complaints as 
to difficulties in spinning were made by the 
overlookers, and in consequence instructions 
were given for the pressure to be brought 
up again to the normal figure of 177 pounds. 
This was attained at 3.36 p. m., and after- 
wards until the end of the test full pressure 
was maintained. The tachographic records 
have been carefully analyzed throughout, 
and Figs. 3 and 4 show copies of records 
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which are a fair representation of the aver- erning system it was found that the speed of 
age and the worst conditions. the engine was not visibly affected by reduc- 
tion of steam pressure, and the reduction of 
TESTS OF 27TH APRIL AND IOTH AUGUST, IQIO. ° 
pressure was carried down to 126 pounds, 
These tests were made after the engine without any complaints by the workers in 
had been fitted with Messrs. Lumbs’ system, the mill, Figs. 5 and 6 show copies of tach- 
comprising new governor, regulating gear ographic records, which are selected for 
and special connections to the trip motion, comparison with those shown by Figs. 3 
as illustrated by Fig. 2; the original gov- and 4. 
ernor and connections were entirely re- [he revolutions of the engine were sep- 
moved. The tests were carried out, as far rately recorded by observations at 10 min- 
as possible, under the same conditions as Utes intervals of a reciprocating counter at 
were in existence for the test of December, ¢ach test. The results of these observations 
1909, ing that owing to the new gov- re shown at Table 1. 
The above table shows the average speed 
TABLE } at intervals of Io minutes each through each 
test, and that the total variation was con- 
ngine for Intervals of N ites, 4 . 
emt Sere to Minutes, a8 trolled by the governor supplied by the mak- 
y Revolution Counter. : , a 
; ers, and was reduced to .15 revolutions when 
15th Dec., 1909 27th April, 1910 
a hide As controlled by Lumb system. These results 
Speed ‘Regulated by Spee tegulated by - - oe F 
Governor Supplied Messrs. Lumbs’ are for the total period of the test, and in- 


an 1 Fixed by En-3 Governor and Regu ' a 1: yee 
< gine Makers, 4} “qg@lating System.: clude that part of the test which was taken 
76.1....+++++e+++ 760 With steam pressure specially reduced. It is 
ery es the custom in textile mills to reduce the 
pressure immediately before each stopping 
time, to avoid abnormal increase of pressure 
after the engines stop, and loss of steam at 
the safety valves. The conditions in which 
reduced pressure is included is therefore 
quite in accordance with ordinary practice. 
We have, however, separately calculated out 
: : oe ai the speed and variations for such period of 
4.1 76 the test as was carried out under full steam 
A ae at Macled ican pressure, and the results of these calculations 
Se Ce FO oa a0 ee ene neve: ¢ are shown in Table 2. 


Speed of 
j 


I 
Measured b 


5 
5 
S 
5 


) 


TABLE II. 


in Mean Speed of Engine Over Intervals of 10 Minutes, Under Ordinary Conditions of Working and 


With Regular Steam Pressure. 


With Maker’s With Lumb 
Governor System 

A verage spect ive ae 

Variation in Mean Spec 

Equivalent Variation 

Equivalent Percentage .. 


5G. A WORE 6 cbs 6 eee swicedicdhs ness cee. 
77 tO 75.8 TEVS.. 2220 cere eececese 76.05 to 76.0 revs 
1.2 .05 revs. 
.O7 per cent. 


Variation in Mean Speed of Over Intervals of to Minutes, Inclusive of Period With Steam Pressure 


Reduced as Stated in Text. 


With Maker’s With Lumb 
Governor System 
Average Speed 76.2 revs 76.00 revs. 
Variation in main speed 77 76.05 to 75.9 revs 
Equivalent variation 1.9 revs. -I5 revs. 
Equivalent Percentage 2.5 per cent.... 21 per cent. 


continued.) 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


By Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cotton spinners are resentful of any talk 
about a boom in yarns and they point to a 
decline in margins which seems to indicate 
that production is overtaking consumption. 
A spinner, president of the Oldham Chamber 
of Commerce, forecasts for the weaving mills 
the best year since 1906 and adds that spin- 
ners will make fewer losses. The latter as- 
surance is covered by the orders on spin 
ners’ books. Looking backwards, Mr. New- 
ton found one redeeming feature in last 
year’s cotton market; prices were high, but 
they were consistently high. There were not 
those violent fluctuations which make a bad 
state worse, 

The end of March is the recognized time 
for maturing opinions on the wool market 
and in early February conditions are uncer- 
tain. The fact that affairs much 
worse in France, Germany and America 
then they are England is regarded as dan- 


are SO 


gerous. In the worsted trade spinners, es- 
pecially of merino, can afford to be firm, but 
looms are not too well engaged. The carded 
woolen branch is thriving best. The domes- 
tic trade in fabrics has opened well, but the 
benefit is chiefly felt by jobbers. The ex- 
tort markets are supplying less new busi- 
ness and in view of the large shipments they 
have received this fact is not surprising 
* * 7 

Contrast of last 
with shows an astonishing 
progress in sales of British carded woolens. 
The matter is stated concisely in the follow- 
ing table: 


year's export statistics 


those of 1900 


Worsteds: 
All wool and 
stuffs, linings, 
goods 
Woolens: 
All wool and mixed 


Million Yards: 


mixed IgIO 


dress 


102.1 


50.5 

The figures as to woolens exclude blan 
kets, flannels and carpets and include 57 
million vards of mixed goods, largely heavy 
woolens with cotton When all 
that said against 
totals a great gain to woolens remain 


warps. has 


been said can be these 


The 


two branches of the trade are coming closer 


631 
together. The carded woolen business con 
sumes n.ore and more worsted warps and 
the worsted trade 
filling, but on 


more and woolen 
probabilities the 
woolen with a worsted warp is more likely 


to be classed by the declarer as a woolen 


more 
general 


than as a worsted and the worsted with some 
filling is likely to be called a worsted still 
As for the stuffs and dress goods, they in- 


ciude fabrics with so little wofsted that they 
might almost be ranked with cottons and 
many have gone over into the cotton class 
altogether. Woolen warp tweed goods have 
iicreased their sales, but cotton warp heavy 
serge fabrics have probably a greater influ- 
upon the total. Shipments of woolens 
tc Argentina, Uruguay, brazil and Chile, 
amounting now to 12 1/2 million yards, have 
trebled in the eleven years and so, approxi- 
mately, have shipments to China and 
ish India. To South 
Canada and Turkey shipments of woolens 
have in each case doubled themselves in the 
period. An million yards 
(making 2.7 millions) of woolens occurs in 
shipments to the United States and these 
are in relatively expensive goods. Mean 
time production for the domestic market has 
assuredly not been decreasing and now that 


ence 


rit 


\frica, Australasia, 


increase of a 


worsted is dear the taste for woolens is giv- 
ing Bradford people some temporary con 
cern 


7 * 


American dry goods men _ visiting this 


country have exhibited interest in cottons 
figured with artificial silk of the general type 
shown in these columns a month ago. As 
was said at that time, artificial silk begins to 
trespass on the domain of mohair and a pat 
tern now sent, Fig. 1, shows in what man 
[It is in effect a striped, light weight 
cotton warp sicilian with a high luster, but 
without the usual filling of mohair. Thx 
filling *s white -artificial silk of a luster and 
tineness which cannot be 


rer. 


matched by an 
nohair and its cost is roughly half that 
article ir imitates. Goods of the sort can Ix 
Lought from Bradford makers at 29 cents 

40 inches and they are selling freely for ex 
port. The filling in the sample sent is no 
ticeably inflammable, 


of the 


and in durability it 
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cannot compare with the fine fleece of the 
goat, but it serves some purposes and is a 
very salable article in protected countries 
where the duties are on a weight basis. 


* * * 


The death of three Bacup weavers from 
phthisis—under conditions mentioned a 
month ago—has loosed a flood of condemna- 
tion of the nasty practice of shuttle-kissing. 
Consumption is not the only disease that has 
been transmitted by shuttles. Eight years 
ago in the same town mild smallpox was 
almost certainly passed from weaver to 
weaver in the same Nor is it only 
deleterious germs which are introduced into 


way. 


FIG. I A FABRIC COMPOSED (¢ 


Liie Systel 


sucking the filling through the 
eye of the 


shuttle. The weaver runs a good 
chance of getting zinc or other metallic salts 
from the sizes used. Search is being made 
for a disinfectant with which shuttles might 
be wiped instead of being immersed. 

David Shackleton, formerly a weavers’ 
union official, Labor Advisor for the 
Home Office, has written that the only real 
and satisfactory remedy is the introduction 
of self-threading or mechanically threaded 
shuttles. The chairman of the Accrington 
weavers has called on the members to give 
mechanical threaders a fair trial. A Bacup 
manufacturer has promised manufacturers’ 
support to any feasible scheme for avoiding 
contagion. Practical men at large have em- 
phasized the fact that a self-threader shuttle 
to be effective must act as quickly as the 
hand-to-mouth motion. 

The Medical Officer for Bacup, with grim 
humor, has reported to the Government De- 


now 
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partment that “the safest person to follow in 
shuttle-kissing is a man who chews tobacco. 
The very filthiness of the shuttle makes the 
weaver who follows him more careful and 
particular.” The inventive shuttle-maker 
has an exceptional chance to introduce a 


novelty. 
* * * 


A pattern-agent who offered to supply 
Kaye & Stewart of Huddersfield with all the 
latest designs in suitings was the efficient 
cause of the great outcry against pattern 
pirates. He represented a Vienna house and 
his price for a full set was $90. Kaye & 


Stewart paid the money and saw that a large 


9F ARTIFICIAL SILK AND MOHAIR. 


number of the styles were their own and 
were only a few weeks old. They communi- 
cated with Scotland and soon had the tweeds 
identified and from that point to discovering 
the particular merchant who had received 
these styles was only a short step. The 
manufacturers used coercion and secured 
the discharge of the traveler who had sold 
the patterns. It is clear, however, that pat- 
tern copying is not to be easily put down. 
A number of small foreign buyers arrive 
twice a year in this country and spend a 
whole or a half day in selecting perhaps $100 
to $200 worth of cloth from the patterns of 
one manufacturer. Manifestly this is not in 
itself a very profitable use of time and the 
patterns chosen are made the basis for 
orders to Continental manufacturers. The 
patterns are copied, but they are not always 
well copied. Indeed the inferiority of the 
copier was what particularly struck a Hud- 
dersfield designer who lately had occasion to 
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go closely over the ranges of four German 
mills, in which he could tind not one new or 
original idea. The principal complainants 
are the English and Scotch firms who do the 
“exclusive” business and who see their con- 
fined styles copied prematurely. For the 
most part they are too angry to appreciate 
the implied compliment imitation 
affords. 


which 
* * * 

textile 
Home Secre- 
They want a 
standard of lighting in the interests of per- 
sonal safety; which matter is one especially 
affecting the old mills. They want dust-re- 
moval apparatus to be compulsory in card 
and blowing rooms and to this Winston 
Churchill has replied that notice is 
served on employers 


The grievances of Lancashire 
workers, as unfolded to the 
tary, include many points. 


being 
saying that an im- 
provement in dust conditions is expected ot 
them within a limit of time. On the subject 
of the abolition of weaving fines the Govern- 
And 
factory inspectors have instructions to warn 
manufacturers against setting men to lift 
like warp beams in the 
vicinity of moving machinery. Here, as in 
some other matters, the pressure of organ- 
ized labor makes for the adoption of im- 
proved appliances and plant. 


ment is conferring with the employers. 


heavy weights, 


Here also the 
evident disposition of the political head of 
the Department and of his permanent off- 
cials, is towards the workpeoples’ views 
Quite a formidable number of ex-officials of 
unions are now installed in the bureaucracy. 
* * * ; 

A steam control apparatus for dye-ves- 
sels, invented by Alfred Baldwin of Keighley 
has been interesting wool dyers. A mer- 
curial thermometer is placed in the dye- 
liquor and an adjustment is made whereby 
the mercury on 
complete Ss 


reaching a height 
an electrical circuit and cuts off 
the steam that is used for heating. As the 
mercury falls the circuit breaks, the gover- 
nor opens and steam again issues. 


given 


Accord- 
ing to the inventor of this iso-thermal valve 
the vat can be kept steadily between 205 
and 206° F. for wool dyeing. An even heat 
is favorable to levelness in dveing and the 
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absence of boils-over and some economizing 
of steam are among the advantages of con- 
trol. By way of criticism, one hears it said 
that an electrical device of this kind is too 
delicate for dve house use, but this point 
must be left to experience for final adjudi- 
cation. Then there are dyers who contend 
that the economy in steam is not attractive 
enough to justify a heavy outlay. Steam 
costs them perhaps 5 or 6 per cent. of their 
cost of production and it is a stock argu- 
ment that the items which bulk heaviest are 
the ones to reduce. All the same, the valve 
lias its upholders and admirers 


* * * 


In this country every endeavor is made to 
uiduce the farmer to use no twine in tying 
his fleeces and consequently the report that 
American growers are taking up paper 
little enthusiasm. From the 
English wool buyer’s point of view the tie 
for a fleece 


twine enlists 
is formed by twisting a little of 
its own fiber, passing this round the roll 
once or twice and securing the end simply 
by passing it under. As 


gues: 


one of them ar- 
The farmer who uses twine uses too 
much of it. He passes it round the circum- 
ference, then endwise, ties a good hard knot 
or leaves lots of overlap. The string is 
troublesome to untie and to get rid of; it is 
apt to leave some of its fiber behind; and 
the twine off the eighty or more fleeces in 


the bale represents a dead loss of a pound or 
two to the purchaser. 


Admitting that paper twine is to be pre- 
ferred to sisal twine and other abominations 
of its sort, it is stoutly maintained that twine 
is unnecessary. <A many English 
growers have been brought round to this 
view, but the Devon men are obstinate and 
siill tie up their wool as though it were a 
long-distance package meant to travel by 
itself 


great 


* - * 


\ process for making balloon fabric gas- 
tight and waterproof without the use of rub 
ber is recorded from Glasgow. As the treat- 
ment costs more than the silk it is applied 
to (adding $5.25 per square yard to the price 
of the can be commercially used 
only for Ad- 


v exceptional purposes. 
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vantages in lightness are claimed by the in- 
entors. 

Rubber waterproofs seem to have fallen 
eavily into disfavor this season. On. all 
hands there are accounts ot a great demand 
for goods proofed by the no-rubber proc- 

The very high prices of rubber dur- 
ing last vear led to so much employment of 
substitutes that it is to be doubted whether 

any so-called rubber garments had any of 

at material in them. Then a number of 
treated and turned out 
Fawn coats which developed 
exposure to air and 
contributed their quota 
towards the general discredit and paved the 
way for a larger 


> 


poor fabrics were 
badly in wear. 
stains on 


large green 


the fugitive dyes 
trade than ever in the ace- 
tate and wax proofs. — 


———@ — 


MOISTURE IN TEXTILE FIBERS. 
BY JAMES CHITTICK 

way in which all textile fibers will ab- 
sorb moistute is a matter of common obser- 
ation, but very few woolen or worsted man- 
facturers appreciate the extent to which 
this property may affect the costs of their 
goods. The 


1 


spinners are generally much 
informed on this subject than are the 
eavers, but naturally they do not tell all 


that they know. 


ttear 
MLC] 


The air about us is composed in part of a 


msiderable proportion of water, which 


varies widely from day to day. It 


follows 


hat all textile materials exposed to the air 
} 


moisture and in 
fiber is in 


ill take up a portion of the 


such a its normal 


condition the 
and natural stat 
Exposure to an unusually moist atmos- 
phere will increase this proportion, while by 
drying the material this moisture can be 
driven off. Out of an f 


ordinary suit of 


lothes, made of would be 
jaite possible, under normal conditions, to 
more than half a pint of water, but 
reexposure to the air this amount of 
water will be very rapidly taken up again. 
The normal the air will be 
quite different in one locality from what it is 
in another. Thus the air in like 
New Bedford, Mass., and Lancashire, Eng., 


16 oz. cloth, it 


xtract 


afte 


moisture in 


districts 
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carries much more moisture than in districts 
further inland and at greater elevations. As 
the weight of textile material will be ma- 
terially greater in the damp place than in the 
dry place, it was long ago found that, in the 
buying and selling of these commodities, 
some average standard of moisture would 
have to be agreed upon, so that both buyer 
and seller would know what amount of fiber 
was delivered. Whether this standard was 
cxactly the average of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the districts in which manufactur- 
ing was carried on was not of so much im- 
portance. The vital thing was that some 
standard should be arranged for upon which 
al! transactions should be based. 

Certain proportions of moisture for tex 
tiles were long since agreed upon in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and these same 
standards are the recognized ones for use 
in the United States, so that transactions, 
either at home or abroad, are all made on 
the same basis. The proportions of allow- 
able moisture are generally stated in the 
form of a regain, that is, a percentage of 
water to be added to the absolute dry weight 
of the material. 

This regain is often spoken of as the per 
centage of water in the article, which is an 
error. Thus, silk has a regain of 11 per 
cent., so that: if to 100 pounds of dried out 
fiber If per cent. of allowed moisture is 
added, making 111 pounds in all, this figure 
is stated as the “conditioned weight” of the 
silk, that is, the weight that it should be in 
its accepted normal condition. The 11! 
pounds of water in the I11 pounds is, how- 
ever, only 9 IOI/I11 per cent. (nearly 10 
per cent.) of the whole, so that silk should 
contain about 10 per cent. of moisture, equal 
to a regain of I1 per cent. 

The standard regains in moisture, as of- 
ficially recognized in New York, Bradford, 
and elsewhere, are as follows: 

Worsted tops combed with oil..............-. 
Worsted tops combed without oil ........ ; 
Worsted yarn ..-.---..- 

Carded wool and wool waste ............... 
Shoddy JAIN eee cece cee eee te eeeceeneneees 
Worsted noiis........--. 

Scoured wool 


Woolen yarn 
Raw cotton and cotton yz 
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Linen fibre, linen yarn, and hemp 12 % 

Jute fibre and jute yarn... 

Tow fibre and tow yarn.......2 cscs cceescees 

Raw silk, carded silk and spun or schappe silk 
yarn have been added to the fibre itself... 


134% 


124% 


o 
it 7% 


Che question of the moisture in a yarn, be 
it noted with care, must in no wise be con 
fused with the oil, soap or other substances 
which are natural to, or 
added to, the fiber itself. Raw silk, for in- 
stance, carries a considerable percentage of 
a natural gum which can be readily dis- 
charged by boiling in hot water and soap 
Cotton has a quantity of waxy matter in its 
make up which accounts for the loss of 
weight in bleaching. Raw wool carries a 
large percentage of grease and other sub- 
stances. 


which have been 


The silk throwster, before throwing the 
silk, gives it a soaking in a bath of hot 
water, soap and oil, part of which soap and 
oil it takes up. Cotton is generally spun 
dry. Wool is thoroughly freed of its natural 
grease, but to facilitate the spinning more or 
less oil is put into it. 

When the material 
tvining its proper or conditioned 
these substances, gum, soap, oil, etc., 


is dried out in ascer 
weight, 
are nol 
evaporated, and their percentage must be as 
certained in another manner, i. e., by boiling 
the material with suitable agents until noth- 
ing but the pure fiber remains, and then as- 
certaining the absolute dry weight of that. 
To enable determine 
what they are buying testing establishments, 
or conditioning houses, as they are called, 
established in the great textile 
of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and other Continental countries, 
New Y: Small samples of the ma- 
terial, selected with a 


manufacturers to 


have been 
centers 
and also in 
rk City. 
view to properly rep- 
lot, are subjected to most careful 
and accurate tests and from these sample 


tests 


resent thx 
conclusions for the entire lot are 
arrived at. 

All the facts cited so far are matters of 
common knowledge or, if not, anyone in- 
terested could get the information for the 
asking. This being so one would suppose 
that those who sell, and buy, and use wool in 
the grease or scoured, worsted or 
woolen varns, etc., would have careful tests 


tops, 


63) 


made of each lot of material purchased, to 
see that it did not more than its 
proper percentage of moisture and also to 
see just what amount of oil and other sub- 
stances it carried. 


contain 


It is the custom to do so abroad but, with 
the rarest exceptions, this important check 
upon their costs is neglected by the woolen 
and worsted interests of the United States 
Manufacturers who would not permit the 


spinner to charge them a tenth of a cent a 
pound above the agreed price, will cheerfully 
accept five per cent. of water in their yarn 
that should not be there and pay for it with 
out a question. When goods are finally 
woven, and scoured, they should contain 
nothing but the absolutely clean yarn, plus 
iis normal moisture. 

In constructing a cloth the weight that it 
must finish is always borne in mind and a 
sufficient weight of material for the purpose 
must be provided. If one spinner’s yarn 
carries less water and oil than that of an- 
other it will naturally require fewer pounds 
to give the desired result. In the spinning 
of woolen and English-spun worsted yarns 
it is necessary for the proper working of the 
stock to add some oil to it. The amount of 
this will vary with the quality of the wool, 
its length of staple, the fineness of the count, 
the amount of shoddy or other admixtures, 
the twist, the kind of machinery used, and 
what not. From this it is evident that the 
spinner of the yarn must be left free to use 
his own judgment as to how much oil he will 
put into his mixture. 

While some spinners are thoroughly con- 
scientious in this matter it is safe to say, in 
view of the fact that oil is cheaper than wool 
that if there is any question as to the quan- 
tity of oil to use, even these will not err on 
the light side. 

Take the way 
monly handled. 


in which yarns are com 
A weaver desires to get up 
a wool dress goods fabric and estimates that 
a 4 1/2 run wool warp and a 31 


filling will do the work. 


‘2 run wool 
He consults a spin- 
ner who furnishes him with some samples of 
suitable and after dickering 
quotes him a firm price. The weaver makes 
samples of the goods and, if they turn out 


varns some 
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right, proceeds to take orders on them. The 
sample blankets being small, and possibly 
also being gigged and sheared, he cannot 
well tell from the weights before and after 
finishing about what amount of oil was in 
the yarn. He then orders the yarn for his 
goods, which delivered in the 
warp yarn perhaps on tubes and the filling 
on mule bobbins. 


are cases, 
The gross weights of the 
cases are taken and, after the yarn is woven 
up, the weight of the cases, bobbins and 
tubes, is found and so the net weight of yarn 
is arrived at. 

Now how 


for and how 


much oil is the weaver paying 
How 
Possibly a good 


much should he pay for? 


‘uch water is he getting? 


( 


leal, as the yarn may have been stored in a 
1 


amp place, or a soap and water emulsion 
The 


1 


may have been used on the stock. 
weight of the tubes, bobbins and cases wil 
also fluctuate somewhat from day to day. If 
he is using worsted yarns they may be de- 
livered to the mill in the skein, and then 
sent to the dye house to be colored, or the 
spinner may 
clyer. 


direct to the 
Or the yarns may be stock-dyed or 
slub-dyed and be delivered on 6-inch spools 
or on dresser spools. 


deliver them 


The consequence is that worsted yarn will 
be carrying all the way from one-hali of one 
per cent. to, say, five per cent. of oil, and the 
oil in woolen yarn may range from seven to 
fifteen per cent. The moisture, also, may be 
far in excess of the 


and 
of course it may be less, though it is not cus- 
tomary for 


standard allowance, 


spinners to store their yarns in 
extra dry places. 

Under the present practice spinners give 
no guarantees, when quoting prices, as to 
the limitations of oil and moisture that they 
shall be held to, and it may be impossible at 


present to get many, or any, oi them to 


commit themselves on these questions. At 
the same time it is greatly for the interest of 
bring these 


conservative spinners to points 


strongly to their customers’ attention, and, 


| m to make reguiz 


~ 


encouraging th 
their 
honest practice on the part of unscr 


V en 
if yarns, it follows that loos 


competitors should be shown up. 

A workable method of getting the infor- 
mation required would be to have condition- 
ing and boiled-off tests made of 


~ 


1° 


each deliv 
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ery of yarn, or on some regular quantities 
such as every 1,000 pounds or so. 

Samples should be drawn, as evenly as 
possible, from various parts of the lot, and 
sample skeins should be reeled from same. 
Twenty tubes, or skeins, might be selected 
and a reeling of half an ounce or more 
taken from each, every reeling being the 
same length. These reelings should be very 
accurately weighed, both singly and in total, 
and it is well to see that the addition of the 
single tests correspond with the total weight. 
The weighing should be done in the same 
place where the yarn is that is being tested. 
This is so that the atmospheric conditions 
will be the same. At the same time the yarn 
itselfi—net if possible, gross if not—should 
be carefully weighed and the weight of that 
and of the sample recorded. 

These samples should then be mailed 
either to a conditioning house with a state- 
ment of the exact weight of the reelings, and 
a request for a conditioning test and a boil- 
ing-off test. 

As a result of testing woolen yarns for ex- 
cessive oil I knew of one woolen spinner 
who, when taken seriously to task on the 
subject, managed to deliver thereafter yarns 
with such a reasonable amount of oil in 
them that, after scouring, there was a gain 
in weight to the manufacturer of five per 
cent. and this on a yarn costing sixty cents 
a pound. In another case a worsted spinner 
got a large order away from a competitor at 
a price of ninety-four cents when the com 
When 


the first deliveries were arriving, the wool 


netitor’s lowest figure was one dollar. 


market not having changed in the mean- 
time, the competitor happened to be on the 
ground and, observing the condition of the 
yarn, remarked that he would be happy to 
supply it at even less than ninety-four cents 
ii he were permitted to use the oil can as 
freely. The result was that the manufactur- 
er’s eyes were opened and he investigated 
the matter and found that he was getting 
1early than he 
As the samples from which he had 


seven per cent. more oil 
should. 
bought were not unduly oily, he compelled 
the spinner to allow on the lot delivered and 


to cut out the oiling on subsequent ship- 





Questions and Answers 


Under this heaa we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining 


to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an 


evidence of good faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge 
covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


Soap and Oil Solution. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please let me know what I can use to keep a 
solution of oil, soap and water from separating. 
This solution is made by boiling the following in- 
gredients: 

14 gals. prime lard oil, 
30 Ibs. olive worsted soap, 
30 gals. water. 
Perth (1263). 

The quantities of materials indicated by 
our correspondent are not properly bal- 
anced, the quantity of soap, being only 7.9 
per cent., is too small to emulsify the 27.3 
per cent. of lard oil. As soap itself is an 
emulsifying the greater the 
amount used the greater will be the result. 
It is suggested that our correspondent use 
not less than 25 pounds of soap in this mix- 
ture and increase the amount of water by Io 
gallons. To effect a more thorough emulsi- 
fication of the oil the addition of a few 
pounds of concentrated soda crystals is 
recommended, as it will aid materially. Very 
good results are obtained by the use of a 
few quarts of any good sulphated oil, taking 
the place of a corresponding weight of soap. 
It is presumed that our correspondent’s 
mixture is intended for oiling wool, and if 
such is the case he will find should he use 
a mixture containing sulphated oil, that the 
lard oil will not separate after boiling, and 
that the scouring out of the lard oil will be 
more easily effected. Berwick. 


compound 


If the soap is of a good quality, it alone 
should be sufficient to emulsify the oil and 
water present. The designation, 
worsted soap” is, however, a rather indefi- 
nite one. If it is an olive oil soda soap con- 
taining about 25 to 30 per cent. of water, 
the proportion here should 
carry the oil without 


“olive 


easily 
separation. If, 


oiven 


anv 


however, the soap is only a soit soap made 
up with a large proportion of water, it is 
probable that there is not sufficient real soap 
present to properly emulsify the oil and 
water. To bring about such an emulsion 
that will not separate into its constituents, 
it will be small amount 
of alkali to the mixture in question. I would 
suggest the use of 3 to 4 lbs. of soda 
The latter should first be dissolved in 
some water to be used by boiling, and then 
the solution added to that of the soap and 
oil, and the whole mixture well boiled up to- 
gether. If it is not desirable to use 
ash on account of any special 


necessary to add a 


ash. 


soda 
use to which 
the emulsion is to be put, a milder alkali like 
borax may be 
Ibs. of 
case for 


employed. About 4 to 5 
borax should be substituted in this 
the soda ash. The use of borax 
will make the emulsion somewhat more 
pensive, but its alkalinity will be 
milder. 


exX- 
mucl 

Howell. 
ee 


Bleaching Lace Curtains. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like to have you publish some articles 
by practical men on the bleaching of lace curtains. 
Bleacher (1256). 


In response to 


“Bleacher’s” question we 


publish the following information on 
bleaching of lace curtains: 

The first process in bleaching lace curtains 
is to boil the goods in a kier for about 8 to 
10 hours. 


the 


They are then washed in tom- 
toms or dobby washers, after which they are 
bleached in the bleaching tank. When white 
enough they are lifted out to drain and again 
washed in the tom-toms. The goods are put 
in the sour or vitrol tank, and then soaped, 
washed and dried in the tom-tom. These 
operations required much time and necessi- 
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tated a number of handlings, all of which 
made the damage quite large. After using 
this process in England for a number of 
we began to look around for a better 
We found a yarn bleacher in an- 
‘ther part of the country who was bleaching 
yarn cheaper and better than any others and 
we concluded that the same method could be 
applied to lace. 
ind he had to 
patent right 


\ea®rs 


method 


The system was patented 
pay a price for the 
All we had to buy was enough 
pine hoards to build a tank 8 feet square, one 
centrifugal pump, 


ve )¢ rd 


receiver and some 
We then built two brick tanks in the 
tloor and that completed our new plant. We 
put the goods into the wooden tank, boiled 
them in the usual way 


one 


pipe. 


, and then pumped the 
bleaching liquor on top of the goods until 
they were white enough, the liquor returning 
to the tank in the floor. 
the 


By an arrangement 
f valves goods got a good washing 
moving from the tank. We then 
pumped up the souring liquor in the 
way as we did the bleaching liquor, and 
ashed the goods off with clear water. The 
roods were then taken out of the tank and 
the tom-tom. 
ising this process we found we did not re 
wire nearly as many tom-toms nor men, and 
the result was very satisfactory, there being 
ery few damaged goods. 


After coming to 


ithout 


Same 


viven a slight soaping in 


America I had to work 


‘ 
with what the people had and have been in 
number of plants where they bleach lace 
curtains, but have never found as satisfac- 


tory a method as the one mentioned above. 
I was running a bleaching plant in a lace 
nill some years ago, but the work turned 
ut was not very satisfactory. I told the su- 
perintendent about the above method, but he 
happened to know of a mill in which this 
process was employed, they having sent to 
Fngland for it, but in this mill it turned out 
to be a I made it my business to 
‘all at this mill and see just what the trouble 
was. I found the valve arrangement to be 
all wrong and the goods were in a hard 
mass. When the bleaching liquor was put 
on the goods were bleached only in spots. 
The man in charge did not know anything 
about the process, which, if properly worked, 
gives excellent results Hector. 


failure. 
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Size for Silk Yarn. 
Editor Textile |Vorld Record: 


Can you send me a formula jor sizing or other- 
wise treating silk yarn to facilitate the knitting of 
the same. Tokio (1270). 

[t is presumably spun silk-waste yarn to 
which the inquiry refers. Any treatment of 
the kind is unheard of in England where the 
whole object of all parties concerned is to 
produce for knitting purposes the fullest, 
treest, bulkiest varn possible. Consequently 
it is difficult to understand what the inquirer 
would be at. Supposing him to want a sol- 
uble form of starch which can be easily ap- 
plied and easily dissolved out after knitting, 
a silk man of great experience suggests rice- 
water; the same that is used to hold together 
raw silks in the East; the least adhesive of 
A finisher with more claim to 
know starches and less to know silks, sug 
gests hard-boiled dextrin; partly because it 
would assist to give the goods the “scroop” 
which some consumers demand. Without 
more knowledge of the inquirer’s circum- 
stances and intention it is hardly possible to 
cive more information either as to the com 
position or the machines 


siarches. 


Argus. 
4 
Trouble with Sizing. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We note the inquiry of “Phidias 1257” in 
l‘ebruary’s issue of your paper, and that he 
is troubled with caking of his size in the size 
box. We also note suggestions offered to 
remedy the trouble, which may or may not 
overcome the small, hard particles on the 
yarn. 

While this trouble may be due to a num- 
ber of causes, it is very likely due to the size 
mixture used. rather than the arrangement 
of the size box or length of the boil, as 
‘Phidias” the size becomes lumpy 
after standing for ten or fifteen minutes. 

We would suggest the following size mix- 
ture: 


states 


100 lbs. 
10 Ths. 


5 lbs. 


of corn starch, 
of gum tragasol, 
of best tallow or 
softener. 
Water to desired consistency. 


Danamar 
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This will make a fine creamy mixture that 
will stand up indefinitely, and will not get 
thin or sour. It will penetrate evenly. 

Gum tragasol is a vegetable gum, which 
is partly sotuble and partly suspendible. Re- 
duced with any quantity of water, it wili 
stand up indefinitely. It acts similarly in a 
size mixture, and will hold the starch up so 
there will be no settling or lumping. Fur- 
thermore it has great penetrating, agglutin- 
ating andl preservative properties. 


‘“Phidias” certainly cannot get satisfactory 


weaving from improperly sized warps, and 
we think the formula suggested will not only 
overcome his troubles, but will enable him to 
speed up his slashers, get a fine weaving 
warp, and the best possible production from 
his looms. 

[In conclusion would say, we would be 
“Phidias” 
gum tragasoi, without charge, should he de 
sire to trv out the 


pleased to send a sample keg oft 


above suggestion. 
Danker & Marston 


——____——__@—_— 


A Peculiar Defect. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are making some light weight gray pieces 
n which the black is chiefly wool and the white 
cotton. We found the other day on perching i 
piece which came from the press only about an 
10ur before, that there were repeated bars of 2 
bluish cast. In fact the pieces look as if ther 
were half a dozen different shades all red and blue 
tints. On cutting off a clip from an end to match 
with, it was so much more densely blue that the 
two could not have possibly been made up to- 
gether. We finally noticed that every blue bar 
had a crease through the center of it, and then we 
found that every crease, as the piece lay in folds 
which was exposed to the air, showed bluish when 
pulled over the perch. Apparently the difficulty 
was connected in some way with the air or heat 
left in the folds. We took one or two pieces back 
and ran them over the shear a number of times 
with the blades and brushes off in order to expose 
them thoroughly to the air, and then rolled them 
up. The next day on perching them we found 
apparently perfect pieces with no signs of rowi 
ness. We had two pieces lying on a skeleton rack. 
When these were perched for several yards in 
from the bottom end the pieces showed blue 
where free from pressure and exposed to the air 
between the cleats of the rack, and decidedly red- 
dish where the cleats came. After hanging the 
end of this piece on the perch for half an hour 
the difference entirely disappeared and the whole 
piece was uniform. 

About one-eighth of the 
wool colored with - 


carbonized 
This is put 


stock is 
black. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


m with formic acid topped wit 
chrome and rinsed. I imagine that there is some- 
thing about this dye or chrome that in the fulling 
process distributes itself through the cotton, and 
the heat of the press changes the color tempo- 
rarily. The remainder of the stock is white cot- 
ton and wool. The goods are treated with red 
oil, napped, fulled for about two hours in alkali 
sOap, just strong enough to leave them free 59f 
odor. Then they are rinsed, dried, sheared and 
pressed in the ordinary way. They are not dy: 
at all. 

We would like very much to have you bring 
this peculiar difficulty to the attention of your 
readers and if possible obtain an explanation of 
the cause Dayton (1265). 


allerwards 


We referred this question to an expert in 
dyeing with chrome black and he writes as 
tollows: “The carbonized stock that is being 
used may be the cause of the difficulty. If 
not thoroughly neutralized it contains a 
residue of sulphuric acid that works against 
any chrome black, the 


acetic acid.” 


latter being dyed 


witl 
eee 


Superheated Steam. 
Textile World Record: 


We use a set of drying cans for 
goods, but the capacity of cans is insuffi 
‘ient for our requirements, and on account of lack 
f room it will be impossible for us to install an 
other set. Will you please advise us if it is prac 
ticable to use superheated steam in these cans, 
and would it be very expensive to install a super- 
heatmg system. We have never to our knowledge 
heard of superheated steam being used in drying 
rooms of dye houses to increase the output 0: 
drying cans, but possibly you can furnish some in 
formation on the subject. Our cans are made fo: 
a maximum pressure of ten pounds, therefore we 
do not get the heat temperature that high pres 
sure cans would give. Nelson (1272). 


Editor 


otton piec 
these 


The use of superheated steam, so far as | 
know, has never been attempted in stean 
cylinders as used in cotton finish 
establishments, bec 


ordinarily 
ing ause the so-called 
“hard” or fast drving should be avoided ot 
all fabrics. 

[In print works, where many independent 
steam engines are 


required, the exhaust 


steam is used to advantage to supply th¢ 
drying cylinders. If the set or number of 
cylinders is sufficient, the production can be 
cared for, and excellent results have always 
followed the rather slow evaporation of thi 
moisture, 


to the 


which leaves the material mellow 


feel, something not obtained whet 
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dried hence we have a decided ob- 
jection tc the 
drying 

The 


solved, and we 


use of superheated steam in 
problem presented can be easily 
would recommend that if a 


ee 
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cell drier required, take the contact circum- 
ference of the present set of cylinders, note 
the present daily output, determine what in- 
crease .is required and figure how many 
inches im contact drying will be needed for 


4 STACK OF CELL DRIERS. 


Yr space oi only six feet in length is 

available in the dry room, a single stack of 

cell driers be added to the set of drying cylin- 

lers, as shown in Fig. 1. These cells, built 
> 


for any width, are 52 inches long, or equal 


FIG, 2. 


n drying contact to two 23-inch cylinders as 

The cells are piled one 
upon the other, and the number of cells so 
stacked is limited only by the height of the 
room or ceiling. The cloth is carried over 
these slightly curved cells by brass carrier 
rolls, positively driven by gears or a chain. 
This single stack would accomplish the dry- 
ing entirely on one side of the fabric. 

If there is no available floor space what- 
ever I would suggest that some of the cylin- 
ders be removed and a stack of cell driers 
substituted. To the size of the 


usually installed. 


determine 


the increased production. Assuming that 
the present set of cylinders has a contact of 
1,000 inches a single stack of cell driers to 
accommodate it will be necessary to remove 
1/4 of these cylinders. In order to double 


A DOUBLE STACK OF CELL DRIERS. 


the original production, 1,250 inches must be 
supplied by the cell drier. Each cell being 
52 inches long, face and back contact gives 
104 inches, hence a stack of twelve cells 
would be required. This would occupy a 
floor space less than 6 feet in length and 
would stand about 11 1/2 feet high. Fig. 
2 shows a double stack of cell driers increas- 
ing the cylinder capacity as shown by 100 
per cent. This installation would take up a 
floor space of 11 1/2 feet in length, but will 
have the merit of a more even distribution of 
weight on the floor. John D. Street. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Bleaching Linters. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

[ am boiling low grade cotton, or linters, in an 
Allen improved boiling kier, bleaching the material 
afterward. I am enclosing a small sample of the 
stock bleached and would like to know the cause 
of the tint in it. You wil note that the fiber ‘s 
damaged, but this was done by the bleacher in 
trying to overcome the yellow shade. 

Columbus (1266). 

It seems to me that the yellow shade is 
caused by the material not being boiled long 
enough, or else the goods are boiled too long 
in one liquor, and in that case no amount 
of chenic will give the white shade desired. 
If the goods are not being boiled long 
enough, try letting them stay in the kier an- 
other hour and if the yellow shade is still 
there, then note the color of the liquor as it 
is drawn off. If it is a dark brown 
shade, the boiled 
about the 
Draw off the dirty liquor 
flush the for a few minutes, 
then mix a weak solution of ash and soap, 


should be 
the time of 


ovoods 
> 


only 
two-thirds orig- 
inal boil. 
and kier 
or some other bleaching assistant and boil 
for the other third or a little longer if neces 
sary. li the goods are thoroughly bottomed 
in the boiling process 
chemic 3: 


they require less 


the bleaching process. If the ma- 
terial is very dirty about three per cent. of 
caustic would be required and two per cent. 
‘f soda ash in the first part of the boil. After 
the flushing use about one per cent. of soda 
ash and two to three per cent. of soap or 
bleaching assistant, not using any chemic in 
the last 


Sire d wl iteness, 


boil. If this does not give the de- 
mix in the chemic two per 
cent. of 
bath, it at the same strength as if 
there was no soda ash in it. 


soda ash and use this in the chemic 
using 
This will give 
a good white but care must be taken of the 
goods as they are taken out of the kier. If 
the goods are a good color they will not re- 
quire the same strength as goods that are a 
bad color when they come out of the kier. 
One thing I am certain of, if the goods are 
not bottomed in the boil, whether it is raw 
stock, yarns or piece goods, no amount o 
chemic will bottom them after. It 


f 
will 
whiten the goods a little, but they will not 
stay white, simply because they are forced, 
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and in a very short time they develop the 
vellow shade like that of the sample sent. 
Dulcimer. 


a 


Meaning of the Term to ‘‘Cobble.”’ 
Editor Textile World Record: 


What is the meaning of the term “ 


cobble” when 
applied to dyeing? 


Rochester (1267). 
Merino is originally a Spanish word and 
is the title of the overseers of cattle pastures 
and of certain judicial officers. According to 
the highest Spanish authority, merino sheep 
are a breed of sheep which is pastured in the 
winter in Estremadura and in summer in the 
mountains. This explanation by the Spanish 
discountenances the idea that 
nierino was in some way related to ‘“‘marina’”’ 
the sea. 


Academy 


Estremadura is not even a seaward 
province of Spain, but a south-central one 
ou the Portuguese frontier. Some of these 
sheep imported into England by 
George III. in 1786 and were used by lead- 
Ing breeders, 


were 


and animals of the same strain 
were exported to the colonies. <A historian 
ct the worsted trade has supposed these 
sheep from Spain to be the improved pedi- 
gree of certain sheep sent from England in 
the time of Edward III. There are no con- 
clusive proofs that the breed was directly de- 
veloped from the type of sheep found in 
England before the Norman invasion. 

The connection between “merino” applied 
to sheep and “merino” applied to wool is 
clear, but men in the textile business do not 
call merino wool by that name. Merino is 
admittedly the proper name, but the worsted 
trade prefers to call it “botany’’; which name 
is derived from Bay, New South 
Wales, formerly a convict settlement. In the 
Yorkshire trade, one hears more 
often of “Port Philip” wool or “Cape” wool 
than of merino. The Scotch woolen trade 
calls merino “Saxony” and classifies the 
coarser “Cheviots.” About the 
same time that Spanish sheep were brought 
to England some were sent to Saxony, were 


Botany 


woolen 


wools as 


well-handled there and became a source of 
supply to British manufacturers. In all three 
instances wools by the 
names of the points they came from, rather 


the tendency to call 
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an by the family name, is apparent 
Merino is a standard name in the rag trade 
ind a request for samples of merino wastes 
brings samples of pulled gentlemen’s suit- 
ngs and of merino quality. One of the chief 
oncerns in the Dewsbury district bears the 


Wool & 


wool is of 


name Extract Merino Company; 


xtract course carbonised fiber, 


ee Irom cotton, 


Merino in the knitgoods business has a 


ifferent signification An unwritten law 


the Englishman: “If you find a good 
me, take it.” That law explains why 


nerino hosiery means goods composed of 


wool and cotton “lamb’s wool” 
hosiery 


also why 
very often means low-grade shoddy 


olen and why “llama” and “cashmere” 


1 7 : 1 
lit goods Nave usually no connection wnat 


1 . 4 
cVve With ts Nair 


VOd 


\lerino is also the name of a weave. 


Merino, or Il ren merino, means to the 


fabric, single 
both on the 
and face and differing only from cash- 


dress goods man an all-wool 


and single weft, twilled 


1 
| 


hat the latter has a twill face and a 


in t 


dain bacl Samples of what are sold as 


nerino dress goods at the present day aré 
sent here with 
meaning of “merino” in this 


Lhe connet 


t1on has turned a complete somersault with 
James in his “History o 
that 
known as “plainback,” 


n the last century 
the Worsted 
1826 a 


Trade” shows prior to 


worsted clot] 


from relatively heavy yarn, had been 
\vkroyd & 


Ovenden, Halifax, and had 


made 


riginated by James Sons 
Brook Hous 
made in 


rge quantities by several! 


that Todd, Morri 
(now Fore 


been 9 


la 
manufacturers. In 
son & Co., Li 
Warehouse Co.) 
Bradford merchant, 


year 


yndon the Street 
communicated to Mann, a 
their idea that a “plain 
the merino yarn 


Mann employed the Gar 


made with finest 


yack” 
would sell well. 
netts of Bradford to carry out the work and 
they made a fabric twilled on the face and 
plain on the back, using 40s-52s filling and 
328-38s warp in 27 inch width, selling at 
prices between 75 and 8o shillings ($18 to 
$19.20) a piece (probably of 28 yards). Six 
introduced in the fol 


improved plainhacks 


were 
these 


uarter goods 


lowing year and 
became known far and wide as “merinos.” 
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{he inversion oi the meaning of what was 
clearly a well-defined term may presump- 
tively be attributed to contact with French 
practice. French merino dress goods are the 
only ones now met with in the market and 
the samples sent are evidence that they are 


not all made of merino wool. 


James Strand. 
|The samples to which reference is made 
can be seen at our Boston office. Ed.] 


- —~@> ————e 
Fadges of Wool. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
On page 568 of the Textile World Record for 
August you say ‘“(a) wool in bales, (b) in fadges, 
(c) in sacks.” What are “fadges’”? Brier. 
In the case in point “fadge” evidently 
implied a package smaller than a wool bale 
and larger than an ordinary grain-sack. In 
3radford wool warehouses the term is still 
used in common speech. 


A man might say 
he had “two sheets and a fadge” of Lincoln 
wethers, meaning two full sheets and a re 
mainder too small to fill another. No exact 
value can be put upon the term in the Brad- 
ford usage other than that of “small pack- 
age.” 

The term is an uncertain 
derivation and there is a record of its use 
as far back as 1588 in the phrase “three hun- 
dredthe & thtsttene fadges of lynte.” The 
same word has found in connection 
with sticks, leather and cloth in the sense of 
“bundle.” The definition “bundle fastened 
with skewers” has been assigned to it by one 
writer, but the skewers are not the 
feature of wool fadges nowadays 

The word exists in the folk-lore of the 
hand woolcombers. What the hand-comb- 
ers called their fadge was a sack having a 
circular opening made in the middle to re- 
ceive the head and neck. Thus the burden 
hung about the man half before and half 
behind, leaving the hands free to carry the 
oil bottle and anything else. In the days of 
their prosperity every comber had his beast 
of burden—usually a mule. The last surviv- 
ors are remembered straggling to and from 
market with the fadge described, fetching 
wool and oil and returning tops to the 
“maisters” for whom they combed. 

James Strand. 


one of 


ancient 


been 


material 





Knitting Department 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Che situation during the past month in 
the knit underwear end has not differed ma- 
terially from that existing during the month 
There 
have been a few buyers in the market dur- 
ing the greater part of the month and all of 
them have been placing orders to some ex- 
tent, but as they are, as a rule, buyers for 
he smaller jobbing trade, there has not been 


of February for many former years. 


he total volume of business that there was 
during the month of January. 


However, it 
ll goes to make up the grand total and we 
tind that manufacturers are fairly well sat- 
isficd with the business thus far obtained. 

It was reported that the Union Mills, 
which make very large quantities of men’s 
as well as ladies’ ribbed goods, have 
ten months’ production sold and we believe 
other 


rleeces, 


there are several manufacturers in a 
like position. 
The B 


sold up 


lood Knitting Company claim to be 
for the entire year, the bulk of their 
business being taken on eleven pound men’s 
ribbed goods at $3.60, with a small percent- 
age of twelve pound goods at $3.75. 

During the month just past, the prices on 
ladies’ 25 cent ribbed goods have been ad 
vanced by manufacturers. The 
ment made in the MacKinnon Mill by the 


some gar- 
trustees is now held at $2.10 for six pound, 
and $2.35 for seven pound, with an additional 
charge of ten cents per dozen for bleaches. 
The Royal Gem “Mills are asking $2.10 for 
their six pound garment and claim that they 
do not care for business on this line without 
orders for their better merchandise 

Some of the Pennsylvania manufacturers 
are booking orders on ladies’ ribbed goods, 
running about five to five and one-quarter 
pounds in weight at $1.75 to $1.80. These 
are made with cotton trim and _ without 
sleeve gussets, and it is believed that jobbers 
have selected them quite freely. 

Business on spring lines has lagged dur 
ing the months of January and February 


but there are indications that the present 


month will witness considerable activity in 
light weights of all kinds. Jobbers report 
that the retail trade have started to ask for 
immediate shipments of orders taken for 
later delivery and are showing a gratifving 
interest in light weights generally ~ 

Orders for men’s balbriggans are coming 
in more freely than for several months and 
there are many who state their belief that 
the bulk of the business on men’s summer 
underwear will gradually get back to ba! 
briggans and away from the fads and fancies 
of woven cloths and meshes which have been 
attracting so much attention during the past 
two se: 


sons 
* AED, 


have been in- 
formed that a larger business has been done 


although we 


on nainsook combination suits for 1911 than 
tor any other former season. 

Ladies’ spring ribbed goods are being de 
livered quite promptly this season, and there 
are a number of manufacturers, making 
ladies’ straight ribbed vests who are open 
for business and are in a position to deliver 
duplicates on short notice 

HOSIERY. 

The hosiery market has been very quiet 
during the past month in so far as the plac 
ing of crders with manufacturers is con 
cerned. Jobbers have been fairly busy mak 
ing their spring shipments and some retail 


‘rs who did not place orders in advance fo: 


t 
light weights have been fairly liberal buyers 
during the month of February. 


The better known manufacturers of 
hosiery and those with the larger production 
claim to have orders on their books to run 
them for some time to come, but there are 
many of the smaller and less known manufac 
iacturers who are frank to admit that they 
are in need of business and that unless orders 
come in very soon, they will be obliged to 
cither accumulate stocks or to shut down for 
time. 

Some of those manufacturers who changed 
their lines from 160 to 175 needles over to 
220 needle work are finding difficulty in get- 
ting out their production on the finer gauges 
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It seems that handling the finer numbers of 
yarn on the dials with the increased num- 
ber of reedles makes it much more difficult 
to get off the production and also has a ten- 
dency to increase the proportion of seconds. 
Some of the jobbers who placed orders on 
these lines are now worrying about the de- 
liveries. 

New lines of silk hosiery continue to make 
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[THE LATEST STYLES IN 


app y month. A seamless 
pure thread silk boot at $2.45 is 


one of the latest. 


lisle with 


A line of men’s plaited silk half hose at 


$2.00 with quite a wide of colors made 


range 
its appearance last month, and it is reported 
that large orders have been placed by the 
jobbers on a line of full fashioned hose with 
silk reaching midway between the garter-top 
and the boot 


Cr 
D4; 


a 75. Another new line is 
a full fashioned silk stocking, lisle garter-top 
and sole, which 
$6.50 


is being offered as low as 
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The more recent indications gathered from 
retailers’ experiences show that tan colored 
hose are destined to be in good demand for 
the coming season. Embroideries are sell- 
ing very much better than for some time, 
and lace hose give every indication of pop- 
ular favor. It is said that the lace machines 
in Chemnitz are practically the only ones 
running full time. 


oe le haabohaal Lng hen 
é OOP ety ees! 
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UVENILE SWEATERS WITH HIGH COLLAR. 


SWEATERS AND FANCY KNIT GOODS. 


suyers for all the knit goods jobbers hav. 
been in the market and, while they hav 
placed orders for their usual line of mer- 
chandise in the families of fancy 
knit goods, they have shown extreme con 
servatism in placing their orders for wo- 
men’s and misses’ 


various 


coat sweaters. 


Manufacturers are showing some new 
ideas in sweater coats and buyers generally 
have sampled them, but there seems to be 


an impression abroad that the business on 
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these lines will show a very decided decrease 
for IQII. 

A new coat being shown is one that may 
be used with high Byron collar and muffler 
effect, closed front, but which may be con- 
verted into a V neck garment by turning in 
the collar and muffler front. 

Makers of higher grade lines of ladies’ 
coats have shown some exceptionally attrac- 
tive garments by producing new and fancy 
stitches and by trimming their coats with 
fancy tipped collars, tipped pocket lapels by 


lining the pockets with sateen and also by 
showing a larger range of colors and com- 
binations. Nevertheless, buyers are select- 
ing the entire line. very gingerly, and a 
goodly proportion of the small orders being 
placed are for the plain stitches. The Byron 
turnover collar is being chosen more freely 
than the military. 

Among the colors selected is a fair sprink- 
ling of French grey, old rose, laurel, sage, 
mode and cadet. Of course, the demand for 
white is larger than for any of the colors, 
and next to white comes oxford and cardinal. 

3usiness on infants’ and juvenile knit coats 
promises to be of a large volume. Buyers 
are ordering freely of these lines, especially 
in red and on those lines with high collars. 
We illustrate one garment on which jobbers 
have placed their orders quite freely on solid 
cardinal, solid white, white with sky and 
white with pink. This garment gets to the 
retailer for $1.25 value and promises to be 
a liberal seller. 


FULL FASHIONED KNITTING 
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FULL FASHIONED KNITTING. 
BY PAVONIA. 
(Continued from February 

A comparison of a seamless and full-fash- 
ioned stocking does not indicate that they 
were made in such a radically different man- 
ner. This has led some manufacturers into 
thinking that because they were successful 
in making seamless goods that they were 
also bound to make a success in full-fash- 
ioned. So easy has the work appeared to be 
that at least one large American manufac- 
turer of seamless goods tried to operate 
these large full fashioned machines with fe- 
male help. After a year of hard work this 
manufacturer became disgusted with the 
business and sold out the plant. The com- 
plication of the full-fashioned business in so 
far as the knitting is concerned, is not ap- 
preciated by the trade or even by many of 
the seamless manufacturers, but the difficulty 
«f entering into it successfully shows that it 


\ 


FIG. 67. 


is a trade requiring skill in a much higher 
degree than other kinds of knitting. 
Considering then that the points are clear 
of any encumbrance, as in Fig. 64, they are 
moved horizontally past one needle 
direct line with the second from 
which the stitches were taken. In doing this 
the points move past two sinkers and they 
also pass over two knocking-over-bits in 
the making of an ordinary two-needle nar- 
rowing. After the side motion has been 
finished the needles and points again descend 
to the position shown needles 
immediately assuming a repetition of the ad- 


and in 
needle 


at Fig. 65, the 
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justments at Fig. 62. The object now is to 
transfer the stitches from the points back to 
the needles. After the needles have again 
imbedded themselves in the points under the 
fabric, the upward movement is begun. 

lig. 66 shows that the sinkers are brought 


forward again. This is necessary, because 


the sinkers must hold the fabric down while 


and 
from 
The adjustments shown in Fig. 


the needles slide up into the stitches 


the narrowing-points withdraw 
66 gives the positions at the time the points 
are being withdrawn At instant the 
the loops, but the 
Aiter 


sinkers 


this 


edles are through 
ches are not yet under the beards. 

are withdrawn if the 

noved backwards over the fabric 
The 
further forward 
for the purpose of guiding the 


1 e 1 - 1 7 - 
lifted from the needles. 


ad continue a 
selvage thread into place as the needles con 
tinue upwards. The upward motion con 
tinues from the lowest to the highest posi 
tion in one unbroken movement. 

[he extreme forward position of the sink 
ers, and also the position of the points and 
Here the shog 
ging back again to the knitting motion be 
gins and is continued until the needles are 
about half 


needles is shown at lig. 67 


way up to their first position, at 
which time the cams have moved entirely 
back to the knitting position. 

[he narrowing machine has already as- 
sumed its original position or the position it 
naintains during knitting motion, and a few 
more degrees bring the machine into the ad- 
justment shown at Fig. 59, from which the 
veles of both knitting and fashioning were 
started. The final rise of the needles takes 
the stitches, which have been deposited on 
them by the narrowing points, into the knit- 
ting position. 

In looking over the motion of the nar- 
rowing machine again, we find that the 
slight circular motion is of the utmost im- 
portance in taking the stitches from the 
needles and delivering them again to the 
needles. It can be seen that the tips of the 
narrowing-points touch the needles first in 
It is the 
vork of the points to remove the stitches or 


descending to pick up the stitches. 
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loops from--the needles. 
shown in Fig. 


The position as 
59 with the tip of the point 
standing towards the needle materially aids 
the operation of slipping into the stitch. 

Fig. 62 shows the points in their lowest 
position and where it is advantageous for the 
points to stand leaning back as in drawing. 
At this point it is desirous of adjusting the 
positions of needles and points so that the 
tops of the needles will press into the 
grooves of the points and slip up through 
the stitches which are on the points. 

The narrowing-machine is compelled to 
perform a circular motion because the arms 
are attached to the center shaft. The nar- 
rowing-points maintain the two positions 
necessary to facilitate the operation of pick- 
ing up the stitches and of depositing them 
again. The tips of the points are forward 
where they are required, and back when the 
top of the needles is required to pierce the 
loops when ascending. The motion of the 
needles is also circular. This is not notice- 
able in the operating of the machine, it 
sceming to be a backward and forward 
movement, but it is in reality an arc of a 
circle. 

scerseaeeaminicesiipiitlseeenantiiie 
Scotch Tartans. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
Where could I get the exact colorings and de- 


signs of the Scottich clan tartans? 
Cochrane (1254) 


A little book published and sold for 60 
cents in 1892 by W. & A. K. Johnston, Edin- 
burgh, contains lithographed plates of 95 
tartans with the names and histories of the 
clans entitled to wear them. According to 
the preface, the plates “have been taken 
thread by thread from the actual cloth.” A 
short list is included of the nature dyes used 
for the production of these goods in the 
Highlands. Wessex. 


ssciecensigsnlitlindnitiatagbitiatian 

The value of the American cotton fiber 
crop in 1909 was estimated at $700,000,000 
Only about one-third of the average Ameri- 
can cron is consumed at home. If the en- 
tire quantity were used in the manufactures 
of this country, the total value of cotton 
goods made therefrom would approximate 


oT .250 ,O6 9,000. 
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THE ‘‘AMERICAN”’ UNDERWEAR PRESS 


We illustrate a press built by the American 
Laundry Machinery Co., 132 West 27th St., 
New York, which, while primarily designed 
for underwear, is well adapted to many other 
kinds of knit goods. It is claimed that the 
finish produced by these presses is superior 
to that obtainable by any other system. The 


tHE ‘*AMERICAN” 


heated and is tested to 
pounds’ hydraulic pressure so that full boiler 
pressure may be applied. As the goods have 
no direct contact with live steam it is claimed 
that there is no danger whatever of shrink- 
ing the garment. The steam heat, of course, 
obviates any scorching. The two pressing 
boards are heavily padded and the claim is 
made that it is absolutely impossible to break 
buttons with ordinary operation. 

Garments may be pressed flat or folded 


head is steam 150 


The garment is spread on the padded bed, 
which is then pushed under steam chest ana 


AN UNDERWEAR PRESS 
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locked automatically. The bed is then raised 
into contact with the steam chest and the 
pressure applied for approximately ten sec- 


onds, or the time required to spread another 


garment on the other board. The pressure 
is then released, the bed unlocked, and the 
operation repeated on another board. Two 
operators are required, one for each board 


UNDERWEAR PRESS. 

steam heated surface is 
Only three-fourths horse 
power is required to operate the machine. It 
is stated that present users are pressing from 
&5 to 125 undergarments per day on one of 
these machines with extremely 


the 
constantly in use. 


consequently 


satisfactory 
results. 
- 4 

During 1909 Canada imported 1,203,308 
nounds of raw wool from the United States, 
and 2,797,758 pounds from the United King- 
dom. The total imports of 1909 were valued 
at $1,042,662 
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RIBBER FOR PLAIN OR FANCY 
KNIT GOODS. 


The ribber shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration is built by the General Machine 
Works, York, Pa., and is adapted for the 
mianufacture of plain or fancy goods. The 
builders have made a special effort to obtain 
simplicity of construction, durability, ease of 
operation and adjustment, elasticity of the 
knit fabric and perfection of the goods. As 
a result this ribber can be run at a high rate 
of speed without injury to or strain on the 
needles, giving a large production of perfect 
goods. The high degree of elasticity of the 
fabric knit on this ribber is due to the depth 
of the rib. The cylinder and dial cams are 
so arranged as to give a perfect stitch with 
a round French welt. By reason of the sim- 
plicity of the ribber, beginners quickly learn 
to run the machine. 

The ribber is equipped with a splicer, 
lacer, stripper and tuck stitch attachment, all 
of which are automatic, it being possible to 
bring them into use without stopping the 
machine. The patented splicer attachment 
is very simple in construction and produces 
a full, solid reinforcement without drop 
stitches or other imperfections. It is readily 
adjusted to handle any size of yarn. Re- 
cently a Canadian manufacturer placed a 


large order for the ribber after seeing it run- 
ning on woolen yarn with the splicing at- 


tachment in operation. 
differs 


The lace attachment 
widely from any other lacer offered 
to the trade. It produces a variety of lace 
effects by a system of interchangeable pat- 
tern blocks, the changing of the pattern re- 
quiring but a few seconds. It is adapted for 
men’s half hose, ladies’ and misses’ flat lace 
with hem top, and ladies’ and misses’ full 
ribbed iace with French welt top. In the 
last named class of goods the operator can 
use five separate patterns. The machine for 
making infants’ lace half hose can be run 
at the same speed as the one making the 
larger sizes. This feature will be readily ap- 
preciated by manufacturers, owing to the 
large saving thus effected. 

The single feed tuck stitch ribber enables 
new designs to be produced in different 
forms of stitches, such as double royal, pine- 
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apple and triple. The machine is used 
largely in the manufacture of mittens and 
half hose with elastic rib fabric down to the 
heel. The ribber for producing a combina- 
tion of vertical and horizontal stripes was 
developed by the General Machine Works 
and attracted much attention in the hosiery 
trade when brought out some time ago. At 
that time one manufacturer made a contract 
for all the machines that could be made for 


BEARING 


A RIBBER FOR PLAIN OR FANCY 
KNIT GOODS. 


a certain period. The movement of this ma- 
chine is similar to the jacquard motion and 
permits throwing the colors at each revolu- 
tion or after several successive revolutions 
on the vertical or horizontal stripe, or on 
both, as desired. 

Special attention is called to the automatic 
stop motion which is positive in action, pro- 
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tecting the machine against almost every 
available contingency. It does not cut the 
yarn under any circumstances. The ribber 
is adapted for a very wide range of goods in 
addition to hosiery, including mufflers, glove 
fabrics and cloth for gas mantles. A manu- 
facturer of gloves asked the General Ma- 
chine Works whether they could build a ma- 
chine to knit the main portion of the glove 
so as to avoid cutting out and sewing to- 
gether. The result was a machine producing 
a round hand fabric, doing away entirely 
with the cutting of a pattern and then sewing 
together. The fabric has a lace effect, but 


THE **HURRICANE’ AUTOMAT i 


has a deep rib and consequently the proper 
warmth, 

In addition 
Machin 


ral 


A HOSIERY SINGEING PLANT 


SINGEING 


to their regular line the Gen- 
Works are constantly experi- 
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menting with new devices and invite people 
with patentable ideas to consult them re- 
garding the development of their inventions. 


= 


A MODERN HOSIERY SINGEING 
PLANT. 


The problem of finishing hosiery in a 
superior manner and in large quantities has 
resulted in developing and perfecting the fin- 
ishing processes. ‘The wearing qualities and 
the appearance of the goods must necessarily 
be maintained, and a uniform product turned 
out. No branch of the hosiery finishing 


MACHINE, HAGAR TYPE. 


business has undergone such radical changes 
in the method of handling the goods as has 
the singeing department. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the singeing depart- 
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ent of the Nicetown Dye Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., whose president, Walter F. Hagar, 
Ir., is a firm believer in using the latest and 


mo 


st up-to-date machinery. By careful at- 
tenti to the of the business, well 
deserved success has been attained, until they 


yn details 


HE SINGEING DEPARTMENT 


now have facilities for dyeing 10,000 pounds 
and singeing 4,000 to 5,000 pounds of hosiery 
per day. 
In their early experience, the old style “flat 
ichines” were used for singeing the ho- 
, requiring a great many operatives to 
board the goods, 


siery 
feed the machines and re- 
handle the boards, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense for boards and the loss from seconds, 
when stockings had holes cut through them, 
due to the self stripper failing to work prop- 


erly 
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After testing the various types of machines 
which were on the market, the “Hurricane’”’ 
singeing machine which was of an entirely 
new was finally installed and_ this 
proved to be so satisfactory that the entire 
department equipped 


type, 


singeing was with 








THE NICETOWN DYE WORKS, 


could be 


similar machines as rapidly as they 
built and installed. 


In the “Hurricane” automatic singeing 
machine, Hagar type, shown in the illustra- 
tion, two heavy three-armed spiders revolve 
on the main driving shaft, carrying six 
curved forms for holding the stockings. By 
holding a stocking by the welt, in the path 
of the form, the latter will cover itself and 
take the stocking from the operator’s hand. 
[wo boys are consequently all the help re- 
quired in operating one of these machines, 
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each handling trom 400 to 500 dozen pairs, 
or a total of 800 to 1,000 dozen pairs per day 
for each machine. 

The burners are horizontal and very short, 
but one pair being sufficient on the great 
majority of the work, consequently the gas 
consumption is but a fraction of that hereto- 
fore required. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to using from six to twelve burners 
in singeing their goods, have been surprised 
to see what thorough singeing is obtained 
during the slow, positive movement of the 
stocking through the flame, 
danger of burning the goods. 
the burners, the 


without 
\fter leaving 
stockings pass 


and 


boarded 


THE |ORDAN PIPE 


through the spark extinguisher, and then to 
automatic stripper. Entering a 
eroove traversing the inner side of the form, 


the new 


steel stripping finger engages the stocking 
back of the welt and removes it quickly from 
the tapered form, with no danger of cutting 
ne class 
of goods may be singed on one set of the 
forms, while a different class is being handled 
m the other set, and the two lots can be 
kept entirely separate. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
who are the patentees and manufacturers of 
these machines, exhibit a number of testi 
monial letters from prominent manufacturers 


\r tearing even the finest goods. 


in this country and abroad, showing great 
savings over the previous costs of operating 


the singeing departments 


LOADING 


LOADIN« 


MACHINE 


THE JORDAN PATENT PIPE 
LOADING MACHINE. 


Phe illustration represents the Jordan pipe 
loading machine for roll turner or horizontal! 
dryer, built by the Jordan Machine Co., 5 
I‘actory St., Cohoes, N. Y. It is already in- 
stalled in. a number of representative knit 
goods raills throughout the country, from 
which the builders have received gratifving 
Knit- 


ting mauufacturers who wash and nap their 


testimonials regarding its efficiency. 


fabrics in the roll have experienced much 
trouble and delay in the stripping of the cloth 
onto the turning tube, vertical or horizontal 


pw hy 


MAC NE, 


drying pipes. This part of the work is gen- 
erally done with uncomfortable surroundings 
which cause 
production 


chine 


constant annoyance and loss of 
The Jordan pipe loading ma- 
remedies these difficulties, increases 
production and decreases labor. The build- 
ers of this machine will be pleased to have 
manufacturers advise them as to the num- 
ber of turners and dryers operated, whether 
horizontal or vertical, so they can submit es- 
tsmates as to how much the production can 
be increased and labor the 
This device will 
roll tube 
The builders claim that 


decreased by 
of the Jordan machine 
posit an averagy 
thirty seconds. 


size onto a 


saving in cost 


of operation will pay for 
machine in from three to six months. 


lege of returning if not entirely satisfactory. 
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C. Jordan, the inventor of this machine, is 
a practical knit goods man and has brought 
this machine to its present high state of effi- 
ciency through being familiar with the actual 
conditions as they exist in the mills. The 
Jordan Machine Co. are also building a port- 
able pipe loading machine, which is electric- 
ally driven, for loading the vertical drying 
pipes. This machine can be moved from one 
part of the room to another, thereby taking 
The builders 
will be pleased to give any further informa- 
tion desired. 


care of twelve or more pipes. 


THE FIRSCHING CLOTH CUTTING, FOLD- 
ING AND WINDING MACHINE. 


The illustration shows the “1912” cloth 
cutting, folding and winding machine, which 
is built by Joseph A. Firsching, 22-28 John 


St., Utica, N. Y. It does in one operation 
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it measures the number of yards of cloth to 
show the manufacturer whether he is get- 
ting the quantity he is paying for. This ma- 
chine will decrease operating expenses and 
gives the maximum efficiency at the lowest 
cost. The builders state that the saving 
amounts to a large sum in the course of a 
year. 

The Firsching machines have already been 
placed in some of the most important mills 
of the country. The builder will be glad to 
take the subject up with the manufacturers 
and give any additional information that is 
desired. Mr. Firsching builds a full line of 
machines for knit goods manufacturing, in- 
cluding electrically heated neck marking ma- 
chines, embossing machines, cloth turning 
machines, band cutting and folding machines, 
collarette cutting and winding machines, ver- 
tical drying machines, horizontal drying ma- 


ae 


THE ‘*ig12"’ CLOTH CUTTING, FOLDING AND WINDING MACHINE. 


the work which is now being done in two. 
It cuts the cloth, folds the edges and rolls it 
up in one operation, and cuts one more strip 
out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 


the old method of cutting. At the same time 


chines, button and button hole spacers, lace 
measuring clocks, hydro extractor covers, 
etc. He will be pleased to supply full par- 
ticulars, description and prices of his prod- 
ucts on applications. 
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A DIAL HOLDER FOR KNITTING ting tubular fabrics comprise a head and a 
MACHINES. dial within the head; the head revolves but 

The dial holder shown at Figs. 1, 2 and 3 _ the dial must be held, while the fabric passes 
has recently been patented in this country. downward between the head and the dial. 


a 


FIG. I. 


Fig. 1 is a side view; Fig. 2 shows a bracket As these machines are used with different 
and bearings for the rollers, and the lower thicknesses of work it is essential that the 


FIG. 2 


end of the holder; Fig. 3 is a sectional view means for preventing the rotation of the dial 
of one end of a roller. Machines for knit- should not vary the tension. The object of 
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this invention is to provide means for hold- 
ing the dial against rotation. A cup-like 
head formed with flanges by which it is at- 
tached concentrically by bolts to the under 
face of a dial of an ordinary circular knitting 
machine is employed. Depending from the 
head is a stem which terminates in oppo- 
sitely extending arms. These arms are flat- 
tened so that they are less in thickness than 
the diameter of the stem. The arms stand 
between a pair of horizontally arranged roll- 
ers, which at their ends are reduced to form 
which 


journals enter blocks that are 
mounted to slide longitudinally in bearings 
formed integral with or mounted upon 


brackets, which are secured to the sides of 
the machine frame. 

[he bearings are longitudinally adjustable 
by screws so that the surfaces of the rollers 
may be adjusted toward or from the sides of 
the arms according to the thickness of the 
material passing between them and for the 
adjustment of the machine. The arms ex- 
tending between the rollers are held against 
rotation and consequently the dial is held 
against rotation. The head may be in the 
form of a cup and serve as a drip cup for oil 
from the central shaft upon which the dial 1s 
mounted and which shaft revolves in the 
dial. These means for holding the dial may 
be readily applied to circular knitting ma 
chines of ordinary construction and firmly 
hold the dial against rotation. By adjusting 
the rollers work of various thicknesses may 
readily pass between them 


--« 
KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


Illinois, Chicago. The new Earnshaw Knitting 
Co. will begin manufacturing May 1, making cot 
yn, merino, mercerized and worsted underwear at 
1201-1209 Jackson Boulevard, corner of Centre 
Ave. The capital stock of this company is $24,000. 
G. F. Earnshaw is president, treasurer and buyer 
They will have equipment of 10 knitting and 20 
sewing machines and will give employment to 
ibout 30 hands. 


*Massachusetts Shelburne Falls. The new 
Ashoyton Knitting Co. will begin manufacturing 
February 15 with H. R. Ashworth, formerly con- 
nected with the Orange Knitting Co., as superin 
tendent and buyer. Sweaters, caps, mufflers, ties 
and novelties will be made 


Grand Rapids. Within a week the 
Hosiery Co. will be manufac- 


*Michigan, 
new Grand Rapids 
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turing 


goods. 
building of the 
Clements being president of both concerns 


The concern leases space in the 


Globe Knitting Works, EF. A 


*New York, Oswego. John Seeber, architect 
with offices in the Arcade Bldg., is preparing plans 
ior a 3-story, brick knitting factory, 60 by 60 ft., 
and a separate power house for James A. Shufeit. 
This refers to the new knit underwear mill to be 
located at Syracuse and Fourth streets, on which 
it is expected construction work will be started 
about April 1. 


*North Carolina, Washington. J. T. Lewis’ Tar 
River Hosiery Mill will start with 35 knitting ma- 
chines and a 30-h. p. steam plant. He has se 
cured the factory building formerly occupied by 
the Thelma Knitting Mill which is 2 stories high, 
30 by 70 ft., and plans to have a daily capacity oi 
150 dozens of misses’ ribbed hosiery. 


*Pennsylvania, Auburn. Production will begin 
in the Walborn Knitting Mills March 1 when they 
will have completed the installation of 12 knitting 
machines and 14 sewing machines for making 
ladies’ ribbed knit vests from 24s yarn. Claude D 
Walborn and J. A. Walborn are the proprietors. 
J. W. Kirkpatrick, Jr.. E. W. Parks and Lamson- 
King & Co., New York, will be the selling agents. 


It is expected the equipment will be increased 
after June 1. 

Pennsylvania, Honesdale. A new corporation 
to be known as the Honesdale Knitting Mill is in 
process of formation. The capital stock will prob 
bly be $25,000. 


7 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia lwo floo 
uilding at the northwest corner of Ma 
ind Lehigh Ave. have been leased by a new con- 
cern known as the Progressive Knitting Mills, 
vhich will be incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000. This space will be occupied by 20 knit- 
ting machines and 20 sewing machines for manu- 
facturing iadies’, misses’ and children’s vests and 
union suits. The officers will be Ellwood C. Mat 
lack, president; John Lindauer, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer, and Wesley Britton, superintendent and 
Luyer. Mr. Britton was for about 18 years 
nected with E. Emmers & Co. of Royersford and 
under his management the new company plans to 
manufacture only the highest grades of goods of 
both plain and mercerized yarns. As their prod- 
uct becomes better known to the trade they ex- 
pect to largely add to the initial equipment. A 
bright future seems to be assured for this concern 


rs in the 


scher St 


} 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Reis & Smith 
Manufacturing Co., who are now located at 141 
N. 3d St., report that they are operating 7 knitters 
ind 36 sewing machines by electric power on 
sweater coats and bathing suits. They are buying 
3/20, 2/26, 2/20 and 2/18 worsted and 2/20 and 2/24 
wool yarns, also piece goods for women’s, an 
jersey cloth for men’s bathing suits. M. Smith 
is the superintendent and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new knitting 
plant for the manufacture of fine gauge ladies’ 
seamless hosiery, containing 30 or 40 knitters, will 
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be started up in this city by William Lauber, now 
connected with the Park Hosiery Mills of this 
city, and G. W. Smith, Jr., of Germantown. The 
machinery has been ordered and a location is now 
being looked for. The production of the plant 
will be sold direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. An old church build- 
ing at Fifth Ave. and Franklin St. in West Read- 
ing has been secured by the Fehr Knitting Co. and 
is being remodeled for the manufacture of 
women’s underwear. As noted previously, this 
company has capital stock of $10,000. L. W. Fehr 
is president; Ezra J. Moyer, treasurer, and W. C. 
Bitting, manager and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Shoemakersville. A new knitting 
plaut for the manufacture of knit underwear for 
women will be started up in this town by a man 
named Wilson, formerly engaged in the hardware 
business, who has leased a portion of the two 
story brick mill used as a hosiery plant and will 
install six knitters. 


*Wisconsin, Appleton, Several months ago it 
was reported that Herman Venth would establish 
a knitting mill in Appleton. Plans toward this end 
are progressing and about April 1 Mr. Venth and 
his associates will begin manufacturing under the 
name of the Telulah Knitting Mill with 2 flat knit- 
ting machines, 2 ribbers and 8 sewing machines 
on sweater coats and fancy knit goods. John 
Goodland, Jr., will be president, treasurer and 
buyer, and Mr. Venth will be superintendent of 
manufacturing. It is planned to dye and finish 
and to operate by electric power. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
ticut, Addison. It is reported the Glas 


Knitting Co. has ordered an additional 
Mill. 


Conne: 
tonbury 
set of cards for’ No. 1 


New York, Athens. The Athens Knitting Co 
will add the manufacture of sweaters to thei: 
present lines of men’s ribbed underwear and union 
suits. New knitting machines are being installed. 


New York, Brooklyn. John Spicer, manufac 
turer of bathing suits, sweater coats, etc., at 8&6 
Noodbine St., is erecting a 3-story building, 25 
by 50 it., adjoining his present quarters which wi!! 
be ready for occupancy February 15. 


New York, Fulton. An additional building will 
be built in the spring by the W. H. Spanswick 
Mfg. Co. and 20 to 25 knitting machines and 20 
sewing machines will be added to the present 
equipment. The site to be occupied by the new 
building will be donated to the company. The 
Textile Exchange, Inc., which was_ recently 
granted a charter, will buy and sell knit goods and 
machinery. Wm. H. Spanswick is interested in 
both concerns 


New York, Kinderhook. The Albany Knitting 
Co., of Albany, has leased a building in Kinder 
hook and installed a few machines. A number o 
knitters in this vicinity who have machines in 
their homes have been employed for some time. 


MILL NEWS 
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*New York, New Hartford. Following the in- 
crease in the capital stock of the Olympian Knit 
Goods Co. from $60,000 to $150,000, an enlarge- 
ment will be built which will provide for 6,000 feet 
of additional floor space. The rear of the mill, 
which is but 2 stories high, will be built up to 4 
stories, making it the same height as the main part 
of the building. A separate office building also 
will be constructed. Work on these changes will 
be started about April 1. 


New York, Watertown. According to report, 
as soon as weather permits the Shaughnessy Knit- 
ting Co. will build a new mill on East Moulton 
St., 3 stories high, 50 by 140 ft. The estimated 
expenditure is $50,000. The concern at present 
occupies quarters on the second floor of the Wise 
Bldg., and owing to a marked increase in busi 
ness is forced to make this enlargement 


*Ohio, Cleveland. Work will soon be started on 
the large new mill at Euclid Ave. and East 61st St 
which is to be occupied by N. J. Rich & Co. on 
its completion. It will be a concrete structure, 4 
stories high, 360 by 100 ft., and will be completely 
equipped with sprinkler systems and other modern 
appliances including an emergency hospital, read- 
ing and rest rooms, dning rooms and shower 
baths. The equipment of N. J. Rich & Co. will be 
more than doubled when they move into this new 
building. The construction work will be done by 
the National Concrete Fire Proof Co., Cleveland 
N. J. Rich & Co. manufacture eiderdowns, fleece 
linings, sweaters, sweater coats, golf vests and 
fancy knit goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
siery Mills have recently purchased from J. W. 


lhe Roxboro Ho- 
Scott the 3-story factory building, 54 by 100 
ft., at 2013-17 E. Arizona St., for a consid- 
eration of $10,000. The Roxboro Hosiery Mills, 
ef which Maddock & Wolstencrodt are the pro- 
prietors, have been located in this building for 
some time past, and their increasing business com- 
pelled them to purchase the building in order that 
they might enlarge their plant. They are manu 
facturers of seamless cotton half hose, ladies’ fine 
gauge hosiery and infants’ stockings, which they 
sell direct through their offices in the Boure 
Building and at 256 Church St., N. Y. 


*Pennsylvania, Pottstown. Otto Reim, proprie 
tor of the Bramcote Dye Works, does not know 
as yet how many knitting machines will be in 
stalled in his new knitting department. 176 and 
200-needle hosiery will be made 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. The Standard Knitting 
Mills have increased their capital stock to $300, 
000 to finance the extensive enlargements which 
have been under construction for several months, 
which give the company a total of 18,000 cotton 
spindles, 100 latch needle knitting machines an‘l 
250 sewing machines operated on men’s cotton 
ribbed underwear and union suits. It is stated 
the enlargements will be completed within sixty 
days. J. T. Brownlee is general manager anil 
buyer; E. E. McMillan, president, and H. Bran 
ner of the Third National Bank, is treasurer. 
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Tennessee, Maryville Contract has been 
awarded by the Maryville Hosiery Mills for addi- 
tional machinery which will be installed just as 
soon as it can be secured. This company was in- 
corporated last September and took over the plant 
of the Watauga Hosiery Mills of Johnson City. 
R. D. Oliver controls the concern, 


Utah, Ephraim. At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Sanpete Knitting Works it was de- 
cided to erect a new building, work to be started 
as soon as the weather permits, and to increase 
the machinery equipment. A year ago the stock- 
holders voted to enlarge, but it was later decided 
not to increase at that time. They make women’s 
and children’s knit underwear. 


Wisconsin, West Bend. A branch of the Na- 
tional Knitting Co. of Milwaukee will be estab- 
lished here to increase the production. Reports 


have been current to the effect that the National 
Knitting Co. would remove from Milwaukee to 
West Bend. These are incorrect. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Leicester-Con- 
tinental Mills at Lena and Armat Sts., German- 
town, have been shut down and will not be started 
up again unless other parties can be secured to 
take them over. The plant contains 10 sets wool 
cards, 10,000 spindles, 200 knitters, and other ma 
chinery, for the manufacture of athletic goods, 
sweater coats, and other knitted fabrics, and 
woolen yarns. 


Facts and Gossip. 
Georgia, Monticello. It 


is said to be probable 
that a new knitting mill 


will be established at 


Monticello, work on the enterprise to be started 
at an early date 

Illinois, Chicago. Kling Bros. & Co. have been 
granted a charter to manufacture and deal in cloth- 
ing, with capital stock of concern 


$25,000. This 
operates as one of its departments a sweater knit 


ting mi 293 Fifth Ave 

*Illinois, Chicago. As suggested in the report 
of the incorporation of the Friedlander, Brady 
Knitting Mills, the new company will take over 
the business of Friedlander, Brady & Co., Con- 
gress and Green Sts., but the transfer has not as 
yet been made. It will probably occur within th> 
next week or ten days. There will be no change 
in the business. 


*Maine, Bangor. The Berlin Knitting Co., 
which suffered loss of between $6,000 and $8,000 by 
fire early in January, will resume manufacturing at 
once 

*M 1in¢ Br 
rebuild the 

) 


has been decided not to 


Brunswick Knitting Mill 


iswick It 
plant of the 





which was destroyed by fire in November 
Massachusets, Lowell At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Middlesex Co. it was voted to 


accept the recommendation of the directors to re- 
duce the capital stock of the company from $750,- 
000 to $250,000, and then to increase it by the issue 


of $250,000 ferred stock. Hosiery machinery 
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has already been installed in No. 1 Mill and will 
be started up shortly. Lawrence & Co. will act as 
selling agents, as previously noted. 


Mississippi, Pascagoula. It is reported the Mis- 
missippi Fish & Oyster Co. may install knitting 
machinery and are interested in taking up the 
matter with manufacturers of knitting mill equip- 
ment. 


Missouri, Neosho. The family of Thos. Hains- 
worth would like to sell the Neosho Hosiery Mill 


The plant has been idle since the death of Mr. 
Hainsworth. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Morris Mills ace 
in operation again after a shutdown of three 
weeks due to the destruction of their dye house 
by fire. 


*New York, Amsterdam. There will be no in- 
crease in the plant of the Chalmers Knitting Co. 
following the increase in the capital stock from 
$25,000 to $400,000, for as suggested in a previous 
report the increase was made to place the capital 
at a figure more representative of the investment. 
David W. Chalmers is president and buyer and 
John R. Blood is treasurer. 


*New York, Brooklyn. Walter J. Vogt, previ- 
suusly reported as starting a knitted necktie de- 
partment, has given up the plan owing to lack of 
oom. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Bushwick Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $3,000 by Isador Feingold, 1,755 St. Johns Place, 
Mitchell Wofay, 127 Harrison Ave., and Jacob Lit- 
win, 81 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn. 


*“New York, Clinton. The Clinton Knitting Co. 
has resumed manufacturing after a shutdown for 
the installation of additional machinery and to 
allow other changes to give a greafer output to be 
made. 3 


New York, Ebenezer. The factory building lo- 
‘ated on the Mill Road is to be remodelled and 
equipped as a knitting plant. The parties inter- 

1 not known. 


ested are 


*New York, Kinderhook. Fifteen knitting ma- 
chines are being operated on knit gloves in the 
local branch of the Albany Knitting Co. of 
\lbany. Forty-five knitting machines are operated 
n Albany. 


New York, Perry. Owing to the large amount 
' business done during the last few months, the 
Tempest Knitting Co. is considering employing 
two shifts of operatives. At the annual meeting 
the old officers were reelected and the matter of 
enlarging the plant and increasing its capacity wag 
-onsidered, although it is understood no decision 
was made. Men’s and children’s flat cotton under- 
wear is made. 


New York, Schenectady. A silk knitting con- 
cern making gloves and underwear may locate in 
Scotia if suitable conditions can be secured. The 
concern at present is employing 250 hands and de- 
sires a good labor supply and a building about 2 
stories high, 50 by 150 ft. Walter H. Reed, sec- 
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retary of the Schenectady Board of Trade is in- 
terested and a committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting of President J. C. Perham, Geo. F. Mor- 
ris and Harry Boroughs, to confer with the resi- 
dents of Scotia and with the firm in an effort t» 
bring them together. 


New York, Utica. It has been decided to in- 
crease the capital stock of the Utica Knitting Co 
to $2,500,000 and to merge the Waiontha Textile 
Co. of Richfield Springs, the common stock of 
which is owned by the Utica Knitting Co., with 
the mills of that concern. The matter will be 
placed before the stockholders. The Waiontha 
Textile Co. is under the same management as the 
Utica Knitting Co. 


*North Carolina, Burlington. The Murbola Ho- 
siery Mill, Inc., will be dissolved, the machinery 
equipment having been taken over by the hosiery 
department of the Midway Improvement Co. and 
the building by the Burlington Dye Works. 


*North Carolina, Lumberton. Robt. E. Lee and 
associates, previously reported interested in organ- 
izing a company to built and equip a hosiery mill 
here, are investigating with a view to determining 
details of the proposed plant. 


*North Carolina, Vaughan. The Allgood 
Hosiery: Mill, incorporated in January with cap- 
ital stock of $12,000, succeeds the Vaughan-Parker 
Mills and will operate 30 knitting machines on 
men’s and women’s 176-needle hosiery. The small 
hosiery plant established in Henderson, North 
Carolina, a short time ago by Mr. Allgood, will 
be discontinued and the machinery moved to the 
Vaughan Mill. Mr. Allgood has been elected 
president, superintendent and buyer, and J. P. 
Vaughan, secretary and treasurer. 


*Ohio, Ashtabula. There is no present prospect 
of the location of an underwear mill in Ashtabula, 
owing to insufficient capital. The matter was agi- 
tated by E. O. Boli, at one time general manager 
of the Mentor Knitting Mills Co. at Mentor, Ohio, 
and was favored by the Chamber of Commerce. 

*Ohio, Cleveland. The Wovenright Knitting 
Co., which succeeded the Scharfeld-Norton Ho- 
siery Co., as noted previously, has organized with 
J. F. Norton, president, and H. Selman, secretary 
and treasurer. The plant is located at 6302 Kins- 
man Road, Cleveland. 

Ohio, Cleveland. Morris J. Wolf has been 
elected president and treasurer of the Keetch 
Knitting Co. and Wm. I. Keetch will fill the posi- 
tion of vice-president. M. E. Meisler will be sec- 
retary. The president and treasurer will have the 
management of the business and Mr. Keetch will 
give the greater part of his time to other inter 
ests. 


Oklahoma, Frederick. The hosiery mill build- 
ing which has been under construction for sev- 
eral months is practically completed. J. W. Black- 
welder planned to manufacture men’s, women’s 
and children’s hosiery in the building, but he ad- 
vised some time ago that he had abandoned this 
project, so uses to which the mill will be put are 
not known. 
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Pennsylvania, Carbondale. The Carbondale 
Knitting Co. has been incorporated and the fol- 
lowing officers elected. Max Frieder, president; 
E. W. Mills, vice-president; E. M. Peck, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Danville. F. Q. Hartman has pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the Danville 
Knitting Mills Cc., according to a report, and the 
plant will be closed for a few days to 


make 
changes. 


*Pennsylvania, Honesdale. Nothing definite can 
be learned of the new Honesdale knitting mil} 
project and it is probable this is merely a rumor 
It was stated that a concern would be organized 
with capital stock of $20,000. 

*Pennsylvania, Kane. A factory building has 
been secured by the Thissen -Silk Mfg. Co., re- 
cently reported incorporated with capital stock of 
$20,000, and they are installing machinery for mak- 
ing silk gloves, linings, veilings, etc. There will 
be a dye house and the machinery will be oper- 
ated by electric power. This concern bought the 
equipment of the Thissen Silk Fabric Co. of 
Fonda, New York, comprising 13 looms. Jacob 
Thissen is president, superintendent and buyer and 
R. A. Hill is treasurer. 


*Pennsylvania, Nanticoke. Arrangements have 
been completed to lease the building occupied by 
the Black Diamond Knitting Mills Co. to a cigar 
manufacturing concern 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Bro., manufacturers of sweater coats under the 
name of the Lebro Knitting Mills, with 1o flat 
knitters, 14 round frames and 30 sewing machines, 
have removed their plant from their old location 

y 


at 919 Commerce St., to their new building at 8th 
and Wallace Sts. 
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Pennsylvania, Pottstown. It is reported that J. 
D. Clemons, proprietor of the Gold Seal Knitting 
Mill, has sold the business to S. G. Davenport and 
that it will be continued under the same name 
with W. Y. Sands, president, and S. G. Daven- 
port, vice-president and general manager. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. There is absolutely no 
truth in the report that the plant of Light Bros. 
Hosiery Co. has been taken over by Jos. Ellis & 
Co. Light Bros. Hosiery Co. recently moved here 
from Bernharts, Pennsylvania, and is located at 
152 Court St. 


Pennsylvania, Spring Mount. 
:0siery mill to employ 50 hands will be established 


It is reported a 


here by a Philadelphia 


firm provided enough 
hands can be secured to 


operate such a plant. 


Tennessee, Nashville. It is probable that th 
Nashville Hosiery Mills will shortly be reorgan- 
ized. The plant is shut down at the present time. 
300 latch needle knitting machines were operated 
n children’s ribbed cotton hosiery. 


Utah, Brigham. John Anderson, proprietor of 
the Brigham City Knitting Factory, is reported t« 
have removed his plant from Brigham to Salt 
Lake City. 

Virginia, Norfolk. The 
Mills have closed down tem 
The plant is on 41st St 


Northside Knitting 
porarily for repairs. 








Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


IMPERFECTIONS IN DYED COTTON 
CLOTH. 
Dr. LOUIS J. MATOS 

fhe continued production oi dyed cotton 
piece goods free from blemishes is a matter 
of no certainty, there are so many conditions 
that arise in the ordinary course of prepara 
tion and dyeing beyond immediate control 
that no can forse 


one just what the final 


results will be. 

The cause of much unevenness can be fre 
quently traced to the treatment in the kiers, 
to the local deposit of lime, and to the pres 
iron, which 
small quantities 


ence of even though in very 
shaded streaks or 
over-bleaching is another 
source of irregularity of shade, and is one of 


the most difficult to remedy. 


causes 


reas Local 


Stains are sometimes apparent in finished 
goods which are not visible before finishing, 
and which are frequently due to the pres 
ence of rosin from the soap used. Contrary 
to many repeated statements made other 
vise, it is not often thx that 
ness is due directly to the dyeing, 
a well known fact that a properly 
soured, and washed piece of cloth 
the dye evenly. 

It often happens that cotton cloths dyed 


in a jigger or 


case uneven 
for it is 
bleached, 
will take 


machine shows for 
many yards at a time a heavier shade at and 
near the than at the center, and 
again pieces are met with a slight shaded 


padding 
selvages 


rea along the selvage while the deepest 
shade runs along the middle. Such defects 
are strictly the 
to be in the poor adjustmen! 
rollers which the cloth 
during dyeing. It is not a very 
easy matter to put these rollers in correct 
adjustment, especially in old machines. The 
tual cause of the trouble may be found 
a loose journals or loosely fitting 
boxes, which allows too much play of the 
rollers, thus preventing uneven pressure of 
one roller on the other. Both rollers should 
be 1 that 


mechanical, and cause is 
usually tound 
of the 


passes 


between 


e 
i 


either 


he in vertical alignment so the 


exact 


pressure is evenly distributed over the full 
width of the piece. Where the top squeeze 
roller is out of alignment for even one de- 
gree, there will be great pressure in the cen- 
ter of the piece with very little at the edges 
While it is proper to have machines working 
freely, “wobbly machines” will not turn out 
geood work. 

\ frequent cause of trouble is defective 
singeing, too great a tension or too heavy a 
drag on one side will produce over burning 
and which will be very prominent when the 
voods are dyed with basic or direct colors 
Over singeing is difficult to correct in goods 
not to be bleached. In corduroys, owing to 
the greater or lesser prominence of the ribs, 
its presence is not as pronounced as in plain 
goods. Where goods are the 
scorched effect is overcome. 


bleached 


The gzreatest cause of defective pieces is 
due to the incomplete removal of fatty and 
waxy matters during bleaching. The pres- 
ence of such matters prevents the uniform 
taking up of the color from the dye bath, 
they acting as a resist on the cotton, and 
consequently lighter shades are noticed 
The actual cause’ is due to irregular circula- 
tion of the kier liquors, and too close atten- 
tion cannot be given when loading. 

The presence of lime in the cloth seems to 
protect the cotton in much the same man 
ner. After bleaching with chloride of lime 
and passing the bleached cloth through a 
weak sour for the purpose of decomposing 
the last traces of the bleach truly does the 
work, but at the same time there is formed 
and deposited upon the cloth some sulphate 
of lime which is difficult of removal and 
which acts as a color repellant. As a rule 
nearly all bleachers use oil of vitriol as the 
sour, but it is much better to use muriatic 
acid on account of the soluble lime salts 
which it forms and which are easily washed 
out, leaving no residue on the goods, a most 
important consideration. 

Thousands of pieces of cotton goods are 
dyed with the direct colors which sometimes 
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show shaded areas. When such pieces are 
critically inspected and found to be free from 
sulphate of lime as well as waxy or oily mat- 
ters, the direct conclusion is that the goods 
were “burned” during bleaching, that is, the 
action cof the bleach was so strong or pro- 
longed that the cellulose of the cotton was 
altered into oxy-cellulose, and such portions 
having less affinity for direct colors than 
normal cotton, although having a stronger 
affinity for the basic colors, especially for 
methylene blue which in a very weak solu- 
tion is constantly used as a reagent to detect 
the presence of oxy-cellulose in cotton fab- 
rics. There are many well known instances 
where distinct colored spots on cotton cloth 
lave been regarded as being due to undis- 
solved dye particles, but which were found 
to be the result of fine particles of bleach at- 
taching themselves to the cloth, and “burn- 
ing’ the goods at the point of contact. 

\s a general rule stains which show dur- 
ing dyeing may be laid to imperfect bleach- 
ing, while shaded pieces are the result of im- 
perfect working of the dyeing machine, or 
to having allowed the dved goods to remain 
around the dve house in a wet state. It 
should be in all 
piece goods dve houses, that as soon as the 
pieces are out of the dye liquor, washed and 
whizzed, they should be sent to the driers 
without delay. 

The sulphur colors play a very important 
part in the dyeing of nearly all classes of cot- 
ton fabrics, and deservedly so for the broad 
reason that they offer no difficulties what- 
ever whether dyeing bleached or unbleached 
material. The one point to guard against is 
to keep metallic copper, brass or bronze 
away from the dye bath and out of contact 
of the dyed pieces. 
per act injuriously 


an inflexible rule cotton 


Copper or alloys of cop- 
on the colors. In dyeing 
very heavy shades of the sulphur colors, as 
well as blacks, there is frequently observed 
after dyeing a grey film. This is due to the 
presence of a slight amount of the dye so- 
lution remaining in the goods, which, while 
exposed to the air, causes a separation of a 
trace of free sulphur which attaches itself to 
the cloth. If the cloth is immediately and 
well washed after dyeing, this free sulphur 
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will not be seen. When it is present, the 
only remedy is to run the goods through a 
weak bath of caustic soda and sodium sul- 
phide and afterwards thor- 
oughly. 

A few chemical tests adapted to cotton 
cloth should be thoroughly understood and 
the simple’ apparatus and chemicals for 
carrying them out should always be ready. 
The commonest test is that for the presence 
or absence of acids, and the use of blue or 
red litmus paper is too well known to re- 
quire mention. 


washing out 


[ron is best detected by moistening a sus- 
pected portion of the cloth with dilute (pure) 
hydrochloric acid, and afterwards applying 
one or two drops of a weak solution of yel- 
low prussiate of potash. If iron is present, 
a blue coloration forms which is conclusive. 

Lime is not so easy to detect, but if a 
clipping of the cloth is boiled for several 
minutes in a test tube with distilled water 
acidulated with 2 or 3 drops of pure hydro- 
chloric acid, then filtered, the clear solution 
made alkaline with ammonia, and afterwards 
add 2 or 3 drops of a § per cent. solution ot 
oxalate of ammonia, if a cloudiness appears 
it is conclusive of the presence of lime. 

It is desirable to determine the amount of 
dressing on a sample of cloth. Weigh accu- 
rately 100 grains of cloth, and wash for a 
few minutes in water, then boil it for 1 hour 
in a pint of distilled water, then remove the 
cloth, and boil again in a pint of water con- 
taining I per cent. of hydrochloric acid, 
which effects the removal of all mineral mat- 
ters in the cloth. Afterwards rinse well, 
dry and weigh. To this weight add 9 per 
cent. to allow for the natural moisture of the 
cotton and natural mineral matter. The 


difference from the original weight indicates 
the loss due to the dressing. 


—_—_—_e—__—___ — 


The cotton manufactures imported into 
France during 1909 were valued at $13,624,- 
804 and those exported at $64,619,295. 


In the consumption of silk the United 
States ranks next to China, utilizing more 
than one-fifth of the raw silk product of the 
world. 
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A MERCERIZING MACHINE. 


A Swiss machine for mercerizing cloth has 
recently been patented in this country. The 
inventor states that it produces a high luster 
with a minimum amount of damage to the 
He describes the process as carried 
on with the new machine, as follows: It has 
been proposed to mercerize textile fabrics 
by washing the fabric previously impreg- 
nated with alkali lye without the employment 
of means for preventing the shrinkage of the 
fabric, and by stretching the fabric trans- 
during the washing This 


goods. 


versely process. 





FIG. I, 


mercerizing process has, 
employed up to the present and no apparatus 
is known which would be 


however, not been 


capable of perform- 


ing it in a satisfactory way, because when 
this process is performed with the usual 
stretching devices, such as tentering chains, 
tentering nippers and the like, the fabric 


suffers so much damage, 
the forcible 


in consequence of 
stretching, that the 
for light fabrics. 
It has now been found that this damaging 
effect upon the goods in the mercerizing 
process arises from the fact that the fabric 
impregnated with alkali lye possesses a vari 
able and so great an extensibility during the 


transverse 
process is not applicable 


washing process that such a forcible trans- 


verse stretching, as has been 
the means h 
not at all necessary, 
lead the 


febric., 


produced by 
tried in this process, is 
but that it is sufficient to 


itherto 
previously impregnated tissue or 
the washing operation, over a 
certain number of arched rotatable 
These rollers, as the of their 
under the fabric, 
shrunken 


during 
rollers. 
rotation 

push the 
strain from 


result 
pull of the 


vithout 


fabric undue 
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the middle toward the edges and thus bring 
it back to its original width without exercis- 
ing a forcible action. 

Fig. I is a view of the apparatus as a 
whole; Fig. 2 shows one of the stretching 
rollers; Fig. 3, two sections of the roller on 
a larger scale. 

The fabric, a, Fig. 1, passes through the 
trough, b, which is filled with soda lye and 
surrounded by a cooling jacket, c. The fab- 
ric is first squeezed at d, then passes again 
through the lye in the trough, b, and is 
squeezed under powerful pressure by the 
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roller, e. It then travels over a guide roller, 
{, and is afterward passed over several groups 
of arched stretching rollers, g, disposed al- 
ternately at different heights and displaced 
with relation to one another, said rollers be- 
parallel to each and 


ing mounted other 


arranged in groups.’ These rollers are ar- 
ranged either wholly or in part within a 
washing bath, h, which serves to wash the 


at the 
On leaving each group of stretching roll- 


fabric same time. 

ers, g, the fabric is passed through a pair of 
squeezing rollers, m, and if necessary 
led by guide rollers, o, between the 
and third groups of said rollers. 
of the stretching rollers, g, consists of a 
number of roller sections, Figs. 2 and 3, 
slipped over an arched shaft and provided 
with annular ribs. They are also coupled so 
that revolve together on their shaft 
under the pull of the fabric. In this way, 
owing to the divergent position of their roller 
sections relatively to the fabric, the stretch- 
ing rollers cause the fabric to stretch later- 
ally, uniformly on the whole width of the fab- 


is also 
second 


Each 


they 
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ric, since the greater the distance of the 
roller sections from the longitudinal middle 
line of the web, and therefore the more 
oblique their rotation to the longitudinal 
direction of the web, the more is the latter 
pushed from the middle line toward the 
edges and therefore stretched. 

Since this lateral stretching is effected in 
the washing bath, h, and therefore during the 
washing process, at a particular stage of 
which the fabric exhibits its greatest extensi- 
bility, it is effected very easily and quickly 


I I 


FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


and with little injury to the fabric. The 
number of the stretching rollers varies with 
the nature of the fabric and the degree of 
stretching required. The larger the total 
surface of contact between the fabric and the 
stretching rollers, the more powerful is the 
effect. The greater the degree to which the 
fabric is to be stretched the larger the sup- 
port it should find on the roller elements of 
the stretching rollers, and it is advisable to 
use a relatively large number of stretching 
rollers. The washing liquid employed for 
washing the fabric while being stretched in 
this way is preferably warm, and the actual 
stretching rollers, g, in the bath are sub- 
merged in such a manner that the fabric does 
not emerge from the bath at or for the 
greater part of the time, during which the 
actual stretching operation is proceeding. 
After leaving the last pair of squeezing roll- 
ers, m, the fabric is returned to the washing 
bath for a final washing, being led over guide 
rollers, n, in the tank. Thence it passes to 
the pairs of squeezing rollers, p and p’, and 
is finally delivered into q, or rolled up at r. 
In the drawing, the liquid used for washing 
the fabric is contained in a vat, i, divided by 
partitions, v, w, that extend near to the bot- 
tom, to enable the fabric to be washed by 
stages; or a number of separate tanks or vats 
can also be used for the same purpose; or 
the vat may be omitted entirely and its place 
taken by a number of spraying pipes dis- 
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charging powerful jets of water against the 
fabric passing over the stretching rollers, g. 
In all cases it is important that the fabric 
impregnated with soda lye should be sub- 
jected to the action of water from the com- 
mencement of its transition to the parallel 
mounted arched stretching rollers, or imme- 
diately thereafter, and also during the whole 
period of its course over the same, that is to 
say throughout the entire stretching process; 
the lateral stretching will thus be effected 
simultaneously with the washing, and under 
more favorable conditions for protecting the 
fabric from injury. The compartment, 4, of 
the vat, i, from whence the fabric passes to 
the pair of squeezing rollers, p, is fed with 
pure water by the inlet tube, j, while the ad- 
jacent compartment, 3, containing the third 
set of stretching rollers, is fed with dilute lye 
from 4, compartment, 2, containing the sec- 
ond group of stretching rollers being fed 
with less dilute lye from 3 and compartment 
I, containing the first group of stretching 
rollers being fed with still less dilute lve from 
2. By means of this graduated or methodi- 
cal system of washing the alkali impregnated 
fabric by stages on the counter current prin- 
ciple, an economical recovery of the mercer- 
izing lve is insured 


a —@® mee 


Bleaching of Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give us a formula for bleaching woolen 
and worsted yarns by the sulphite of soda process. 
Willis (1268). 
The following data is based upon experi- 
ence gained by several years’ practice with 
the process on a large scale. The chemical 
used is commercial sodium bisulphite which 
can be procured in either solid or liquid 
form, the former being specially desirable 
where freights are an item. If the solid 
product is used it must be dissolved in water 
to make a solution standing at 75° Tw. For 
a bleaching bath of 1,000 gallons’ capacity 
add 25 gallons of the bisulphite solution, or 
if it is more convenient it may be weighed, 
in which case 285 pounds of the stock solu- 
tion will be required. Then add 2 gallons of 


commercial oil of vitriol, mix thoroughly and 
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imumerse the yarn, keeping it under with a 
wooden lattice. A 1,000 gallon vat should 
hold comfortably 300 to 350 pounds of yarn. 
The yarn before bleaching should be previ- 
ously well scoured. After being immersed 
in the bleach solution, give several turns and 
then allow to remain several hours, but turn 
ing at intervals until the bleach is satisfac- 
tory, then lift to drain back into the bleach 
bath, and without rinsing pass through a 
cold flusk bath containing three quarts ot 
oil of vitriol per 1,000 gallons. The final acid 
treatment effects the complete destruction 
of any remaining traces of bisulphite in the 
yarn, lift, wash well, to remove traces of acid 
and dry the yarn at not too high a tempera 
ture nor too rapidly 

No sulphur bieaching process will produce 
wool, but well 
bleached wool may be greatly improved in 


an absolute white upon 
brilliancy by adding to the last rinsing bath, 


a trace of methyl violet 6B. In some plants 
washing is done in the whizzer, in which case 
the 


arate bath. 


“white tinting” must be done in a sep- 


Thousand gallon tanks are best adapted 
for bisulphite bleaching than smaller tanks 
on account of the greater economy due to 
handling larger quantities. 

Before bleaching the yarn should be thor 
oughly scoured and enter the bleach bath 
free from all oils, grease and soap, the pres- 
ence ot yf 
bleaching, while 


still further acted upon by the sulphurous 


any of which will prevent an even 


any of these impurities are 
acid producing discoloring compounds 

to be bleached should never be 
scoured with soap that contains rosin, for th 


Yarns 


reason that it is very difficult to remove such 
a soap irom the varn, and besides a decided 
odor frequently remains which is difficult to 
remove. 

Where bisulphite bleaching is to be a fix 
of 
house should be erected and containing stor- 


ture a mill a properly equipped bleach 
ave tanks for stock bleaching solutions, the 
bleaching tanks proper, yarn washing ma- 
whizzers, 


chines, and an ample supply of 


clean water. With such a plant bisulphite 


bleachin:z becomes pure routine work and 
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when in charge of a fairly intelligent man 
but few if any defective batches will 
turned out. Dumfries. 


be 
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CLOTH FINISHING. 
BY J. R. HIRS1 
(Before the Huddersfield Technical College 

My knowledge is confined to the finishing 
oi fine worsteds and woolens of high class 
quality. On low woolens and worsteds I 
have had no experience, therefore I shall 
confine myself to that which I have had prac- 
tical experience in for the last 30 years, 
gained at Messrs. Martin, Sons & Co., and 
at Zetland Mills, firms which I think carry a 
good name for first-class goods. 

Cloth finishing is always changing. It is 
‘ike fashions, nay, it goes with the fashions, 
und what you have done one season won’t do 
the next. The way our grandfathers finished 
cloth won’t do at all now. Finishing is en- 
tirely different from what it was in their days. 
[ have heard old men say that the bottom 
room at Zetland Mills at one time had two 
rows of teazle gigs from one end of the room 
to the other, now there is one, and that not 
much used, 
chine. 


besides a Mozer raising ma 
[ remember an uncle of mine, who 
was manager at a woolen mill, telling me 
they used to make a cloth which took a week 
to scour and mill. They used to run them a 
whole week in the stocks. Now it is an ex 
ception if we run them two hours. Such is 
the revolution in cloth finishing within thirty 
years. There are a few firms who make sim- 
ilar goods yet, but one seldom sees these 
goods. Finishers wanted two to three 
months to get a piece through. Now there 
are firms in this district who will take an 
order by the morning’s post and have the 
piece woven, finished and sent away the 
same week. We have today many different 
cloths, and the same cloth got up in various 
ways, so as to have a choice of finish. Some 
are made close cut, some serge, others demi- 
serge, all being the same cloth, but finished 
in different ways to please customers. 

[ cannot say to you that the proper way 
to finish a worsted cloth is this, or a woolen 
is that, because next year it may be wrong. 
It will want finishing another The 
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goods last year have got on the market, tail- 
ors have made them up, and people have 
worn them, they have been tested; this man 
has found some fault with his coat, he has 
had it on a few times, and finds it has begun 
to wear rough, the bits stick, and he is con- 
stantly whisking or brushing it. As it gets 
rougher, he complains to his tailor, the tailor 
to the merchant, he in turn to the manufac- 
turer. The maker says he must try and alter 
this, so we have to alter our way of finishing 
them next season. Another complaint is 
that the cloth does not tailor well, it shrinks 
or cockles under the tailor’s hot iron. Ac- 
cordingly the finish has to be altered, and 
so the thing goes on constantly changing 
like the fashions. Browns are all the go one 
season, blues the next, something else the 
next, no going on with the old things in the 
oid way. So the brain of the finisher is 
taxed as well as the designer. 

The chief object in finishing is to work to 
the plan of the designer, and bring out to the 
best possible advantage his ideas as to what 
the cloth should be, and at the same time to 
get the cloth to look, handle, and be at its 
best without deteriorating the wearing quali- 
ties, to produce something that will wear 
well, handle nice, soft and supple, something 
that will attract the eye, please the touch of 
the buyer, and satisfy the wearer. If we can 
do that, we have done a good share towards 
having a steady trade. To get this we must 
start with the weaving, because if the piece 
is not woven well it will not look well over 
the perch after finishing, also all pieces want 
knotting and mending well in the grease. 
Every bit of mending wants doing in the 
grease, and every knot wants either taking 
off or lifting up. Bits of thick, uneven yarn 
and thick picks want taking out and fresh 
threads putting in, as all know who have had 
experience, that knots lifted and_ thick 
bunches if taken out after scouring leave a 
hollow place. If you rescour the piece the 
other threads won’t always go to the right 
place, and the bit put in will run slack and 
show an imperfection, especially if it is a 
hand-made piece, hence you get a fault which 
probably means a quarter of a yard damage. 

Next comes scouring, which is an im- 
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portant part of finishing. We will take a 
fancy worsted, clear cut, say a 22-o0z. cloth. 
The chief thing to bear in mind is to get the 
piece clean without in anyway injuring the 
colors, or milling the cloth too much. So 
we must be careful and not use too strong 
scouring liquor, and not get it too warm. 
When we think we have it clean, swill the 
scour away and give a soap lather, just 
warm, and allow it to run a while. It will 
feed and soften and give the piece a better 
handle. Give plenty of clean water in swill- 
ing off. We might use a little ammonia, 
which will help to get the soap out and 
brighten the colors. The use of ammonia 
will depend on the colors. In scouring take 
care to have the pieces crossed; by so doing 
you get the position of the pieces changed 
and prevent them from running in the same 
creases. Also open the piece out occasion- 


ally when running to give it a fresh position, 
and open it right to the lists, as it not only 
gives it a fresh position, but at the same 
time allows the liquor to get to the piece 
more freely. 

After it has been taken off the scouring 


machine it goes to the hydro-extractor, then 
to the tenter. In tentering the slower a 
piece is dried the better, so as to imitate out- 
door drying as much as possible. It also 
allows the threads and wool fibers to right 
themselves better. Don’t stretch too hard, 
for in scouring we have milled the piece 
somewhat, caused the threads to swell, and 
loosened the wool fibers. These fibers have 
curled up and interlocked themselves with 
other fibers, thereby strengthening the cloth. 
If stretched unduly, the fibers are torn apart 
or broken. If you get the cloth too hot the 
wool is scorched, and there is no bringing it 
back to its original condition. Hence we 
get a dry “hask” piece with the quality and 
handle spoiled. After drying, it goes to the 
menders, who !ook for knots and any mend- 
ing which has been missed. Then it is 
steamed or damped to bring it back again to 
its natural condition, and relieve the tension 
which it has been subjected to in tentering. 
Then it requires setting up for cutting. The 
object of setting up is to lift up the loose, 
tangled wool fibers so that the cutting ma- 
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chine can cut them off and leave a clear, 
clean face. There are different machines for 
setting up. Some use the old teazle gig; 
some, a double brushing machine with 
brushes running in opposite directions; 
others, emery rollers or Mozer raising ma- 
chine. The teazle gig will comb the wool 
cut and iay it straight, but it always leaves 
a slight draw cut and that is not 
wanted, whereas a double brush with brushes 


running opposite ways cannot. 


when 


If the emery 
roller is used, change the piece the opposite 
eid up, every round. When the piece has 
had one cut, turn it the opposite end up for 
Re- 
the setting up and cutting until the 
piece is as clear and bright as you desire. 

If you want to improve the handle and 
give the cloth some luster, blow it by wind- 


the next, so as to get both sides alike. 
peat 


ing it on to a roller sandwiched with a wrap- 
per, or without, as it suits your taste, and 
steam it. If you want the best results, allow 
it to cool a few hours after steaming, then 
turn it and to stand over night on 
roller. There several machines on the 
market for producing luster. There is the 
old-fashioned way of winding the piece on a 
perforated roller, lifting the piece out of the 
machine and putting it on a steam kettle 
Machines are built for steaming without the 
Then there 
is the Klug machine, which is different again 


allow 


are 


necessity of lifting the rollers. 


In this process you wind the piece on to a 
roller as in the other machines, then put it 
into a cylinder or oven whicli has been pre- 
heated. It is then made tight, the 
air is drawn out by means of a pump, thus 


viously 
leaving a vacuum. Steam is blown into the 
hot the again, 
drawing the steam through the piece from 
the outside and through the roller. It is 


cylinder, going 


pump set 


then taken out and put on to the exhaust 
pump which draws cold air through, thus 
finishers 


use the crabbing machine for the same pur 


cooling the piece quickly. Some 


pose. The piece is wound on to a wood 
roller, which runs in a wooden trough filled 
hot the 
top, with a lever and weights attached to 


with water, with an iron roller on 


regulate the weight and tension as you de- 


sire. After running a while, it is rewound 
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on to another roller similarly placed, and 
some have a third. It is lastly wound tightly 
on to another wood roller, lifted out, and 
allowed to cool. In this process you get the 
piece pulled and stretched well, and get all 
the creases out. When cool, swill again in 
an open washing machine. This will allow 
some of the length to creep back. Then 
tenter, steam, run through cutting machine. 
damp and press. 

There are also several ways of pressing. 
There is a rotary press, which I suppose 
imitates the ironing of linen. Instead of the 
iron working over the linen, the piece is 
pressed over the hot iron with a heavy pres- 
sure on, which gives it a smooth, glossy ap- 
pearance. There is the plate press, which 
presses the piece between two hot plates 
with press-paper between. Then there is the 
old hydraulic press, where the piece is rigged 
up and press-paper put between each fold, 
either warm or cold, then put into the press 
with hot plates put between, and pressed as 
hard as the cloth requires. Turn in a few 
hours, then allow to stay over night, longer 
if possible —the longer the better. If it has 
too much glaze on, steam and cramp, or put 
into cold papers and repress. 

We will suppose the next piece to be 
finished is a white for serge finish to dye 
black. Have all the knotting and mending 
tiecessary done in the grease. If it is not 
done so, and any long ends left out or thick 
threads left in, it will probably mean a dam- 
when finished. Fancies I consider the 
easiest to finish, but when we come to serges 
of different qualities and different styles of 
finish we have to use our brains and employ 
other methods to get different results. You 
may have twenty different plans or designs 
in the same cloth, and they will nearly all 
require separate treatment. Some plans will 
cover sufficient with just scouring; another 
plan will want milling, for as you who have 


age 


had practical experience will know, you can- 
not put a patterns of the same 
cloth of different designs, say two or three 
sizes of twills, hopsacks, barather, feather, 
and other fancy plans, into a milling ma- 
chine, and give them all the same time. If 
you did, instead of having a nice range of 


range of 
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designs in the same cloth, you would have 
so many different finishes in the same cloth, 
ail showing dissimilar. Then you may have 
pieces which will scarcely stand the process 
of scouring and dyeing. 
scoured quickly, 
quickly. 

In all must insist on having 
pieces scoured clean before milling, or other- 
will not mill so well. Milling will 
depend on the quality of the piece and finish 
required. 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is insued each month by the Tr XTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care 
fully made, and itis the aim to xhow shades which are of 
especial interest tothe dyer, and which the requ'rementsof 
the marketdemand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


must be 
washed 


These 
and dyed and 


cases we 


wise they 


(To be continued.) 


Recipe No. 33. 
Blue on Chrome Mordanted Worsted Yarn. 


P R on 100 lbs. Chrome Mor 
First mordant the material 


Alizarine Blue C 


danted worsted yarn 


in a bath made up with 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 


3 lbs. Tartar, 


entering at ordinary temperature, bringing to a 
boil slowly, and mordanting at a boil for 1 1/2 
hours. 

Then dye in a bath made up with 


4 lbs. Alizarine Blue C P R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 

N. Y.) 

Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 


Washington St., 


t lb. 


at a boil for 3/4 of an hour. Then add 
Acid, 


‘2 hour longer. 


5 Ibs, Acetic 

and boil for 1 
Alizarine Blue C P R possesses remarkable fast 
ness to sunlight, even in light shades, and is also 


fast to fulling. 


Recipe No. 34 
Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 
Naphtamine Fast Scarlet 4 B on too lbs. cotton 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Naphtamine Fast Scarlet 4 B. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., N. Y.) 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
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Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Naphtamine Fast Scarlet 4 B for a direct cot- 
ton color possesses excellent fastness to light and 
acids. 


Recipe No. 35. 


Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Anthracyl Chrome 
yarn. 


3lue 2 R on 100 lbs. worsted 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Anthracyl Chrome Blue 2 R. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass.) 
10 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 120° F. 
hour. 


raise to a boil in 3/4 of an 
Then add 
10 lbs. Acetic Acid, 
and boil for 1/2 hour longer. 
When the bath is exhausted add 
~ 


i% lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 


and continue the boiling for 3/4 of an hour longer. 
Anthracyl Chrome Blue 2 R will be 
the fastness of the 


found to 


possess usual 


after-chrome 
‘olors 


Recipe No. 36 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Green G G X on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Acid Green G G X. 

(Innis, Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff St., N. Y.) 
10 ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 160° F., bring to a boil, and dye at a 
boil for 1 hour, or until the dye bath is exhausted. 
Acid Green G G X possesses great brilliancy, 
ind found 


will be valuable for the ordinary re- 


quirements of an acid dyestuff. 


Recipe No. 37: 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Triazol Sky Blue F F on 


Prepare the dye bath with 


100 Ibs. cotton yarn, 


3 lbs. Triazol Sky Blue F F. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., N. Y.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 


Triazol Sky Blue F 


and possesses the characteristic properties of the 


F produces a bright blue. 


direct cotton colors. 
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Recipe No. 38. 
Brown on Union Piece Goods. 
12 ozs. Tetrazo Chlorine Orange R. 
1% lbs. Tetrazo Chlorine Yellow G. 
2 ozs. Tetrazo Fast Blue 2 B. 
1% ozs. Alizarine Yellow R Conc. 
(American Dyewood Co., 115 High St., 
Boston, Mass.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
Make up the dye bath with the requisite amount 
The quantity of water used in dyeing 
should not exceed 3 to 4 gallons per pound of 
goods. Run in the goods at 140° to 150° F., raise 
to a boil in 15 or 20 minutes, and boil 1/2 hour or 


of color. 


to shade. 

The above dyeing represents a line of dyestuffs 
specially adapted for producing on union fabrics 
fashionable shades of extreme fastness to light. 


Recipe No. 39. 
Blue on Chrome Mordanted Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Blue C P R R on 


Mordanted worsted yarn. 


100 lbs. Chrome 
First mordant the ma- 
terial in a bath made up with 
3 lbs, Potassium Bichromate, 
3 lbs. Tartar, 
entering at ordinary temperature, bringing slowly 
to a boil, and mordanting at a boil for 1 1/2 
hours. 
Then dye in a bath made up with 
4 lbs. Alizarine Blue C P R R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
N. Y.) 
1 lb. Acetic Acid 
Enter at 120° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for 3/4 of an hour. Then add 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 
and boil for 1/2 hour longer. 
Alizarine Blue C P R R possesses remarkable 
fastness to sunlight, even in light shades, and is 
also fast to fulling. 


Recipe No. 40. 
Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 
Indanthrene Scarlet G on 100 Ibs, cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


20 lbs. Indanthrene Scarlet G 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 
2% gals. 77° Tw. Caustic Soda Solution. 
5 lbs. Hydrosulphite Conc. B A S F Powder. 


and approximately 
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200 gals. Water. 
To this water should be added, 
I to 2 lbs. Soda Ash. 


The water should be heated to 140° F., and then 
the stated quantity of caustic soda added. The hy- 
drosulphite is then added slowly, with constant 
stirring. Finally the dyestuff is made into a thin 
paste with 5 to 10 times its weight of hot water 
and passed into the bath through a fine sieve. The 
bath is then stirred until the dyestuff is completely 
dissolved. Solution will be recognized by the deep 
violet color of the dye bath. The yarn is worked 
in this bath for one hour at a temperature of 140° 
F., and then rinsed in a bath containing 


3 ozs. Hydrosulphite Conc. B A S F Pow. 
200 gals. of Water, 


It is then soured in a bath containing 


5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
200 gals. of Water. 


this latter bath being used to more quickly remove 
the caustic alkali. It is then soaped 1/2 hour at a 
boil. 

Indanthrene Scarlet G possesses very good fast 
ness to washing and milling, light, chlorine i 
cross dyeing. 


Recipe No. 4I. 
Violet on Union Piece Goods. 


Tetrazo Colors on 100 lbs. of goods. Prepare 
the dye bath with 


I lb., 9 oz. Tetrazo Fast Blue 2 B 
6 oz. Tetrazo Fast Bordeaux 3 R. 
744 ozs. Brilliant Alizarine Red L A. 
1 oz. Alizarine Red 5 B U. 
(American Dyewood Co., 115 
Boston, Mass.) 


High St., 

Make up the dye bath with the requisite amount 
of color and 20 lbs. Common Salt. Run in the 
goods at 140° to 150° F., raise to a boil in 15 to 20 
minutes and boil 1/2 hour or to shade. The 
quantity of water used in dyeing should not ex- 
ceed 3 to 4 gallons per pound of goods. 

The above dyeing represents a line of dyestuffs 
specially adapted for producing on union fabrics 


fashionable shades of extreme fastness to light. 


Recipe No. 42. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Nerol T L on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 


Prepare 
the dye bath with 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
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0 Ibs Acetic Acid. 
2 lbs. Formic Acid. 
Boil up the bath for a few minutes, 
6 Ibs. Nerol T L. 
(Berlin Aniline 
N.Y.) 


dissolved. 


then add 


Works, 213 Water St., 


previously Enter material at 180° F., 


bring to a boil in about 15 minutes, and boil until 
bath is completely exhausted. 
Recipe No. 43. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 
Milling Yellow 85 on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Milling Yellow 85. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter the yarn at 120° F., raise slowly to a boil, 


nd dye at a boil for 3/4 of an hour. Then add 
4 Ibs Acetic Acid 
ind boil for 1/2 hour longer. Then add 


1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 
and continue the boiling for 3/4 of an hour. 
Milling Yellow 85 has high coloring power and 
possesses good fastness to scouring and milling. 


Recipe No. 44. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Anthra Cyanine Brown G L on 100 Ibs. worsted 


varn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Anthra Cyanine Brown G L. 
(Farbenfabriken Co., 66 Lafayette St., 
N. Y.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 140° F., and dye at a boil for 1 hour. 
Anthra Cyanine Brown G L is easily soluble and 
penetrates well, possesses very good fastness to 
light, and good fastness to alkalies, stoving and 
steaming. It 


valuable for the dyeing of ladies’ 


dress material. 


Recipe No. 45. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Immedial Indogene G C L on roo Ibs. 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
16 Ibs. Immedial Indogene G C L. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
16 Ibs. Glucose. 
40 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 


cotton 


5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
Glauber’s Salt. 


40 Tbs 
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Enter at ordinary temperature, raise to 140° F., 
and dye at this temperature for 1 hour. 

Immedial Indogene G C L possesses excellent 
fastness to washing and light, and dyes level. 


Recipe No. 46 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Phenylene Fast Red 5 B on 100 Ibs. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


worsted 
yarn. 
3 lbs. Phenylene Fast Red 5 B. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., and dye at a boil for 1 hour. 
Phenylene Fast Red 5 B possesses very good 
fastness to light and washing, and may be used to 
advantage with other colors of this type for the 
production of compound shades 


Recipe No. 47. 

Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Blue B S T on 
Chrome Mordanted worsted yarn. 


100 Ibs 
First mordant 
the material in a bath made up with 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
214 lbs. Tartar, 


Working at a boil for 1 1/2 hours. 


Rinse and dye 
in a bath made up with 


3 Ibs. Anthracene Chrome Blue B §S T. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
4 Ibs.. Acetic Acid. 


Enter the material in the luke warm bath, raise 


to the boil in 1 hour, and continue the boiling for 


about 1 1/2 hours. After boiling for from 3/4 to 


3 to 4 Ibs. acetic aci 


1 hour add id to exhaust the 


bath. 
Anthracene Chrome Blue B S JT 


1 
washing 


possesses very 


good fastness to light acids, alkalies and 
steaming and is especially desirable for the pro- 


duction of fast 


blue shades on piece goods 
Recipe No. 48. 
Pink on Cotton Yarn. 
Boma Pink on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Prepare 


the dye bath with 


4 lb. Boma Pink. 
(E. M. Thayer &-Co., 

Boston, Mass.) 
Common Salt 
Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for 1 hour. 
Boma Pink possesses the usual properties of the 
direct cotton colors and is particularly useful for 
self-shades. Its coloring power will be found to 
be comparatively high. 


411 Atlantic Ave., 


10 lbs 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers, 






tis nota list of patents 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in 


this department. 
m those who control the machines and processes, 


he 


Cohoes. 


Pipe Loading Machine. 


chine Co, 5 Kactory St., 


Jordan Ma- 
N. as & 
pipe loading machine for roll turner or hori- 
zontal dryer. A description appears in this 


issue. 


The Ameri 
132 West 27th 
are building the ““American”’ 


“American” Underwear Press. 
can Laundry Machinery Co., 
St.., New York, 


underwear press for underwear and other 


lescription this 


ippears in 





Double Winder. 
Mass., 


model of 


Lowell Machine 5S! Op, 


Lowell, are putting on the market a 


1QII their well known doubling 


winder. A description of the winder will be 


found in this issue 


Printing Pile Fabrics. C. G. 
Chemnitz, Germany. 


Haubold, Jr., 
An improved perrotine 
printing machine for pile fabrics. The design 
is in relief on flat plates while the ground is 
cut away. This leaves the ground part of the 
fabric untouched, which is very desirable in 
printing pile fabrics. The blocks rest on the 
cloth for a short time, thus imitating hand 
printing. 

Knitting Machine. Blackburn & 


> Tre 
Georg 


Sons, Ltd., Nottingham, England. An im 
proved circular latch needle knitting ma- 
chine 


William 


England. 


Automatic Loom. 
Sons, Blackburn, 


Dickinson & 
An improved 
automatic bobbin changing loom which has 
recently been put in operation in Blackburn, 
England 

Pneumatic Cloth Feed. Daniel Foxwell & 
Son, Manchester, England. A 
guiding 


machine for 
and feeding cloth to finishing ma- 


chines. The selvages of the cloth are kept in 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department, 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained 





position by guides provided with pneumatic 
pressure 

Seamless Hosiery. G. Stibbe & Co., Leices- 
ter, England. An improved automatic ma- 
chine for knitting seamless hosiery 

Calico Printing. |. T. 
England. 


Sutcliffe, Sabden, 
An improved method of mounting 
doctor blades on printing machines. It is 
claimed to increase the durability of the roll- 
ers and give better results in printing. 


Fashioned Hosiery Machine. |. 
Co., Leicester, England. A circular machine 
for knitting fashioned hosiery 


(irieve & 


Card Feed. 


many. 


Johann Week, Werdau, Ger- 
An improved stripping device for the 
spike aprons of card feeds, the object being 
to obtain a more uniform feed. Two combs 


working in opposite directions are used 


Carpet Loom. 
Germany. 


Kottbus, 
An-improved device for tying the 
knots in the weaving of Smyrna carpets 


( 1e( re Michaelis 





Clothing for Woolen Cards. F. 


\achen, Germany. 


Mundorf, 
Card clothing in which 
the upper layer of felt for supporting the 
wire is protected by being covered by a knit 
fabric. 





Dyeing Skein Yarn. Rittershaus & 
lecher, Barmen, Germany. An improved 
machine for dyeing yarn in skeins, which is 
designed to duplicate as far as possible the 
old method of handling by hand. 


Measuring Cloth in a Fulling Mill. The 
Maschinenfabrik -und Eisengiesserei Wilh. 
Ouade, Guben, Germany. <A_ device for 


measuring the length of the cloth in a fulling 
mill during the fulling process and without 
removing the piece from the mill 
tion appears in this issue. 


\ descrip- 
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A UNIFORM DOUBLING WINDER. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
new camless doubling winder manufactured 
by the Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass., 
under the G. W. Foster patents. Like their 
well-known this machine is 
built in gangs of sixteen spindles, requiring a 
floor space 9 ft. 5 in. long by 30 in. wide. 

The capacity of the machine is measured 


cone winder, 


A NEW 


by a uniform drawing speed of 600 ft. per 


minute, and at this speed an automatic posi- 


tive stop is employed which permits the tying 
of the single end, thereby preventing exces- 
sive waste, and the tying of objectionable 
bunch knots. 

A special feature is the overhead compen- 
sating thread pulley which acts as a tension 
evener and prevents the accumulation of 
kinks in the yarn when the end breaks and 
slack is introduced. A novel attachment on 
this machine is the automatic threading de 
vice which places the varn in the reciprocat- 
ing guide after, and only after, the package 


starts and the varn is in motion. This proves 


A DOUBLING 


DOUBLING 


WINDER 669 


a valuable device, a specialty on fine delicate 
varns as it insures a gradual even start, and 
prevents the quickly moving guide from 
striking and cutting the stationary strands. 
This machine is equipped with independent 
slub catchers for each strand and fitted with 
an adjustable tension arrangement that in 


sures a uniform 


delivery on the twister 


frames. 


WINDER. 


‘These machines have installed in a 


number of fine yarn mills and are proving 


bec i 


very satisfactory, the manufacturers claiming 
considerable saving in the winding 
per pound together with all the usual advan- 


tages derived from this system of winding 


cost of 


two or three ends on one tube for twisting 
purposes. 
ie 

The domestic raw cotton exported during 
the year ending August, 1910, amounted to 
4,484,429 bales of 500 pounds each, valued at 
$460,868,020. Of this cotton 38 per cent. 
went to the United Kingdom, 30 per cent. 
io Germany, and 15 per cent. to France 
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THE NAPPING AND SHEARING OF 
COTTON FABRICS. 

Iwo quite radical developments in the 
napping and shearing of cotton fabrics are 
now being installed in the mills of some of 
the largest napped goods manufacturers in 
this country. The napping machine which is 
produciig the new finish is of 36 roller con- 
struction, and by a new system of power 
transmission and of lubrication, produces a 
thick, well-covered nap on blankets, 
tiannelcties and print cloths, without the use 
machine. These results have 
been impossible even when the 
felting process was also employed. The im- 
provement results from the perfection in the 
drive of the napping rollers as obtained by 
the new pri having been demon- 
the belts are always free from 
By the use of large belts, with pulleys 
of large diameter, also ball bearings on the 
worker rollers, a uniform drive and a great 
power have been obtained. 


short. 
- 7 
ol a teiting 


heretofore 


cess, it 
strated that 


oil. 


saving oO 

In the shearing of cotton goods another 
novelty has also been introduced which per- 
mits close shearing of napped cotton fabrics 
in imitation 
a pe rfecth 


of woolen goods, this requiring 
built adjusted machine. 
lines of blankets with this finish and 
new sheared fabrics will soon be on 
the market, and it is predicted that they will 
win marked favor in the trade. 


and 
Sample 
also the 


The napping and shearing machines re- 
ferred to are built by the A. Monforts 
Maschinenfabrik, M. Gladbach, Germany, 
1 are sold exclusively in the United States 
by L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., 53 State St., 
Boston, where samples of the work described 
may be seen and full details secured regard- 
ng construction of the machinery. 


na - 
tid a 


—— 


MONOPOLE OIL. 

This oil has been extensively used in Eu- 
rope for many years by textile dyers and fin- 
ishers with the most satisfactory results. It 
is easily soluble in cold water, also in hard or 
limy water, without precipitating the lime or 
magnesium salts, and it gives a clear solution 
in warm water. It is used as a substitute for 


Turkey red oils and soaps hitherto employed 
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Alizarine. Diamine 
The method of work- 
ing is the same as for the Turkey red oils and 
soaps, but the same results are obtained with 
a smaller quantity of Monopole oil. In using 
it with the Diamine and Immedial colors it is 
added to either the cold or warm dye bath, 
the object being to make the colors dye 
evenly. The dye bath exhausts better, the 
colors are fuller and brighter and the yarn is 
softer. No alkali is required for emulsifying 
the oil. 

Monopole oil is used in textile printing in 
place of the soluble oils and soaps. The 
white is kept clean and the colors do not run. 
It is claimed that Monopole oil produces bet- 
ter shades than do Turkey red and soaps in 
dyeing or printing cotton, wool, silk or half 
silk. Monopole oil is also used with excel- 
lent results for finishing and sizing. It mixes 
well with the finishing and sizing ingredients, 
such as glue, tragacanth, gum, dextrine, 
starches and flour, and is added for smooth- 
ing, softening and brightening the goods. 
Further information regarding Monopole oil 
can be obtained from the sole American 
agents, Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

actnaneinttchdinteiiigniaigentiiitinen 


CEMENT THAT WILL STAND 3,000° F. 


For many years, engineers have experi- 
enced great difficulty in the maintenance of 
brick settings of furnaces of all types. They 
have been compelled to depend very largely 
upon the ordinary fire clay as a bonding ma- 
terial, and as this fuses at a comparatively 
low temperature, the bond between the 
bricks is rapidly destroyed and the result is 
that the cracks are opened up between the 
bricks, through which the gases of combus- 
tion enter, eventually weakening the brick 
and causing the walls to collapse. Every 
engineer realizes the annoyance and expense 
occasioned by occurrences of this kind. An- 
other objectionable feature is the fact that 
refractory bricks become very porous on the 
surface and very soon the clinkers from the 
coals attach to the surface of the brick and 
in removing these with tools, the bricks are 
broken. 

After 


red, 
and Immedial colors. 


in dyeing Turkey 


several vears devoted to research 
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work on refractory cements to overcome 
these troubles, the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co., New York, are now offering to the trade 
a line of cements called J-M Refractory 
Cements for the following purposes: Fur- 
nace setting of various types, cupolas, lining 
brass furnaces, assayers’ crucibles, oil burn- 
ing, tilting and rotary furnaces and for patch- 
ing and facing bricks in place in the fire zone 
under various conditions. These cements 
are rated to resist temperatures as high as 
3,000° F. They have also produced a coat- 
ing for walls known as J-M Bricklime 
cement, which prevents clinkers from adher- 
ing for walls known as J-M Brickline 

Realizing that the conditions under which 
these cements are used, are variable, they 
have been made capable of modification to 
meet conditions as they come up and the 
Johns-Manville Co. invite the trade to advise 
them regarding any conditions that are 
troublesome and they will make a careful 
investigation and offer suggestions 
will tend to overcome the difficulty. 


which 


sivesstcicbailifcmn nist 
THE McLANE HEMP MACHINE. 


No industrial invention has been of greater 
relative economic value to those who harvest 
certain crops than a perfect hemp machine 
would be to the planters of hemp in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. With labor always a doubt- 
ful factor. the need of such a machine was so 
obvious, even in the earliest days of our oc- 
cupation, that many clever mechanics turned 
their attention to the problem with the re- 
sult that hemp machines of varying capabili- 
ties and merits have been presented to the 
public from time to time. None have re 
ceived unqualified approval, but of all that 
have been considered seriously one of the 
most effective has been the McLane hemp 
machine. 

It is true that when these machines were 
placed in the district of Davao they failed, 
but the failure was due entirely to faulty 
construction and was only a matter of struc- 
tural weakness. The mechanical principles 
the machine never 
questioned and are recognized by all as one 
of the only correct modes by the 


involved in have been 


which 
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proper, primary hemp fibers can be extracted 
and the secondary, inferior and valueless 
hbers completely eliminated from the hemp 
plant. 

The McLane hemp machine company, 
recognizing its error in attempting to build 
too light a machine for the very heavy work 
demanded of it, proceeded to construct with 
the aid of the best European mechanics and 
the facilities afforded by the large machine 
shops of the W. S. Bailey company of Hong- 
kong, a machine that was in every way 
capable of meeting the tremendous strain 
demanded of it. The result is that the ma- 
chine, which was demonstrated to the sat- 
isfaction of all last 
Manila, 


concerned October in 


weighs nearly double what 


any 
McLane machine has weighed. It is still, 
however, easily portable, being mounted on 


skids, which enables a carabao to 
move it from point to point in the hemp 
field. 


The quality of the fiber turned out by the 


single 


‘ 
| 


McLane hemp machine has at no time been 
in question. Furthermore it readily strips 
perfect fiber from the so-called “outlaw” 
hemp, Baguisanum, which the hand laborer 
refuses to strip at any price. 

The unique feature of the McLane hemp 
machine, and the one that gives it its great- 
est value is the device called the “butt 
stripper” by means of which the petiole is 
prepared for the main machine 

The butt stripper cleans the butt end of 
the petiole for a distance of about twelve 
inches and in so doing removes all except 
the primary superior fibers, so that when 
the petiole is passed over the “whipper” 
and under the main knife only these strong 
primary, or superior fibers are preserved 
and all of the secondary weak fibers are re 
moved with the valueless pulp. The 
ence of the secondary fibers in other ma- 
chine-stripped hemp heretofore has abso- 
iutely destroyed its market value 


pres- 


The McLane hemp machine company has 
spared neither labor nor expense in this mat- 
For what 
possible value can a machine have, even if 


ter of turning out perfect fiber. 


it will turn out 30 piculs (4,125 pounds) of 


fiber a dav, which none has vet done, if its 
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product is retused in the hemp market at 
any price? 
| 


In regard to the quantity of hemp pro- 


duced, the McLane hemp machine will pro- 
auce 


than 


more from any given kind of hemp 
by any other hemp 
the 


the 


can be turned out 


ichine, with fewer 
work and 


interruptions In 


vith fewer lt claims 


men. 


record 
‘oming 


lhe 
] 


fair will g1 


exhibition at the Zamboanga 


e visitors every Opportunity to 


V 
see the McLane hemp machine operate. All 


demon 
for it 
Its capacity, its portability and the 
quality o1 fiber 


features of it will be thoroughly 


trated and all of the claims made 


proven 
it produces, will be tested. 


McLane 
undertake to 


lurthermore the hemp machine 


will turn out 


company any 


desired. It is 
planters as 


commercial grade of hemp 


hoped that as many 


the 


p' ssible 


will be present at fair, if for nothing 


more than to see the latest development in 
Che 


——$—$—— —_____ 


MEASURING CLOTH IN THE 
FULLING MILL. 


Textile Zeituny 


hemp machines Manila Times 


From the 


Translated from the German by the E:litor of the 
Textile World Record 


In order to finish fulled goods properly it 


is essential that the pieces be measured dur 


ing the fullng process to determine whether 
they are being shrunk to the required extent. 


Heretofore the measuring of the pieces has 
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necessitated stopping the machine, pulling 
the cloth out of the mill and measuring it 
with the yard stick. This operation con- 
sumes much time and has the further disad- 
vantage of interrupting and retarding the 
tulling process by cooling the cloth. More- 
over the light colored pieces are very liable 
to become soiled. Another method of meas- 
uring the cloth consists in the use of a dial 
attached to the fulling mill and connected by 
a worm gear with the shafting of the lower 
roller, the gearing being so adjusted that the 
length of the cloth passing between the full- 
ing mill rollers is indicated on the dial. The 
lower rollers serve as a measuring roller and 
the dial indicates the length of the cloth. 
rhe hand was 
thus obviated, but the new method was not 
reliable when the lower roller became worn. 
Chere was also the objection that the device 
could be used only for measuring the cloth 
in the mill to which it attached. The 
\laschinenfabrik Kisengiesserei Wilh. 
Quade, a has recently 
placed on the market a device which is easily 
carried from one fulling mill to another and 
which overcomes the objections to which we 
have called attention. 


objectionable measuring by 


was 
und 


German concern, 


lig. 1 shows the Quade measuring devic« 
and Fig. 2 


g. 2 is the section of a mill showing 
the 


method of using the measurer. The 


J): 


measuring wheel, M, Fig. 2, is made of ma- 


terial that is not affected by soap or acid. 
Phe circumference is corrugated and corre 
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dial. The 
gearing is steel and bronze and inclosed in 
an aluminum case. The pointer is held in 
place by a spring and can be moved by hand 
to zero when desired. 


sponds to the divisions on the 


The dial is made of 
bronze, the figures and division lines being 
One revolution of the 


pointer indicates 65 yards of cloth. 


raised. complete 
The size 
of the measuring wheel enables the device to 
be easily inserted the top of the 
frame, R, and the cloth running over the car- 
rier roll, U. The device is so light that it 
can be easily carried by the handle, G, Fig. 
2. When the cloth is to be measured the mill 


between 


is stopped so as to bring the seam opposite 
the carrier roller, U. The measuring device 
with the pointer at zero is then applied so as 
to bring the wheel on the seam. The mill is 
then run slowly until the seam comes around 
again to the same position, when the length 
of the piece is indicated on the dial to within 
one-quarter of a yard. A higher degree of 
accuracy 1s for measuring in 
the fulling mill. The same machine is suit- 
able for all the fulling mills regardless of the 
This 


device also has the advantage that it can be 


unnnecessary 


size of the rolls or other conditions. 
easily taken care of when not in use, pre 
venting injury by reason of dampness or 
blows of any kind. 

to take the 
cloth from the mill when measuring it, so the 


Moreover it is not necessary 
objectionable cooling off and soiling of the 
goods are avoided. As the cloth is measured 
much more quickly than with a vard stick, 
considerable time is saved and the produc- 
tion of the machine is consequently in- 
the measurement is 
when the 


creased. In addition 


more accurate than goods ar¢ 
measured by hand as it is impossible to avoid 


stretching the cloth during hand measuring. 


* 


The world’s consumption of cotton during 
the year ending \ugust, 1910, amounted to 


9,397,000 bales 


The number of spindles in the United 
States in 1910 was 29,188,945, and exceeded 
the total for 1909 by 611,848, or only 2 per 


cent. 
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THE WORLD’S FLAX PRODUCTION. 
BY CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE. 

The German flax industry, formerly cover- 
ing an area of 329,000 acres, chiefly in East 
Prussia, Saxony, Westphalia and Hanover, 
has now declined to the point that it is no 
longer regarded as of sufficient importance 
as a crop to be included in the government 
returns. A considerable acreage is still cul- 
tivated, however, and the fiber still figures in 
our imports. There was imported in 1908 
480 tons valued at $180 per ton, or about 8 
cents per pound, which is lower than the 
average Russian imported. 

Switzerland, which figured in our flax im- 
ports in 1908 to the extent of 15 tons, for 
merly grew a lot of good flax, an area of 27,- 
000 acres being reported for 1884. The in- 
dustry has suffered decline, however, and | 
am informed by Consul General Mansfield, 
at Zurich, that at the present time flax is only 
grown in a few places—chiefly in small 
patches by families for their own use. Fibet 
imported into the United States was valued 
at $328 per ton, which indicates that it was 
good flax. 

The bulk of Russian flax is of low grade, 
and with Italian flax is the cheapest we im- 
port. Nevertheless there are districts in 
Russia which produce fine fiber, that from 
Pskoff being of superior quality, and com 
manding the highest prices for Russian fiber 
The brands of Archangel, St. Petersburg and 
Riga are also of fine quality. The Russian 
culture is carried on in three distinct areas in 
European Russia: the Baltic 
Central and the Southern 
Stated differently, two vast areas devoted to 


Northwest or 
region, the 
flax culture may be recognized: (1) the 
Black-soil provinces, where the culture is for 
seed, and (2) the Common-soil provinces, of 
which there are 25, where the plant is grown 
The most important are Viatka, 
Pskoff, Lifland, Kostronia, Vladimir, Koona, 


for fiber. 


Niji-Novgorod, Tver, Yaroslaw, Perm, Vite- 
lak, Smolousk, and Volgoda. Less import 
ant, in point of acreage, are St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and Archangel, the latter being the 
most northerly district where flax is grown, 
cultivated southward to Poland, 


while it is 
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which, as late as 1902, 


acres under cultivation. 


had nearly 100,000 
In Caucasia there 
were 58,000 acres in cultivation in 1907. 
The flax of Russia is both dew-retted and 
pool-retted, the former known to the trade 
as “Slanetz’’: the latter, ““Matchenetz,” while 
ungraded shipments from St. Petersburg are 
known as Siretz. Russian flax varies greatly 
in color, some of it, even in the lower grades, 
being almost as light as medium grade Cour- 
trai, and sometimes it shows the greenish 
gray of Irish flax. The differences in fine- 
ness, softness and luster, as well as in tensile 
strength, are very marked; much of it is dull, 
coarse and badly cleaned, and the larger part 
of it is of low value. It is imported into the 
United States as low as 7 1/2 cents per 
pound, or $168 per ton. The bulk of Rus- 
sian flax is of low grade because it is pro- 
duced by the peasant farmers in a primitive 
fashion—carelessly retted in stagnant pools, 
and when from the water and 
spread to dry often exposed to frost or snow. 


removed 


[he straw becomes frozen to the ground, 
causing material injury to the after product. 

The low temperature also affects the ret- 
ting, and as the operatives are obliged to 
work in the chilling waters the operations are 
slighted and put through with the least pos- 
sible trouble. 
many ways, 


Retted indifferently, and in 
by farmers of varying skill—or 
little skill, the fiber naturally would be un- 
even, dull, coarse and tender, and often of 
bad color. But the lack in quality is made 
up in quantity, and the flax spinning indus- 
tries of Europe, and to a small degree of 
\merica, are under tribute to Russia, which 
supplies the great bulk of the cheaper fiber 
required—as has been said, pointedly, ‘“in- 
undating the rest of Europe and a part of 
\merica with its Not content with 
supplying the world with flax, Russia pro- 
duces a large part of the world’s hemp. As 
in other countries of Europe, there has been 
a decline in the industry in late years, owing 


fax.” 


to many causes which may be readily ex- 
plained, but which need not be stated here. 
According to statements made by Consul 
John R. Grout, of Odessa, the greatest fall- 
ing Off in flax culture has been in those prov- 
inces that 


formerly 


produced the largest 





quantities of good flax fiber for exportation. 
The falling off in area last year in Livonia, 
Kurland and Tver amounts to 15 per cent., 
in Smolensk Io per cent., and in others 5 per 
cent. 

Three or four thousand years ago Egypt 
produced a large part of the world’s supply 
of flax. Thirty years ago her flax crop cov- 
ered 15,000 acres, while now the production 
is too small to be reported—and Egyptian 
cotton brings better prices. Denmark, 30 
years ago, had an area of 17,000 acres, Great 
Britain, outside of Ireland, 7,000 acres, while 
Spain, Portugal and Greece grew smaller 
areas, but they are no longer reckoned as 
flax growing countries. 

In North America, Canada cultivates 150,- 
000 acres for seed, but produces only a little 
more than 500 tons of fiber. The United 
States with a culture of between two and 
three million acres for seed produces perhaps 
a little more than half Canada’s contribution 
to the world’s flax supply. Mexico grows 
a very little fairly good fiber—less than for- 
merly—and, in South America, Argentina 
and Uruguay, producing annually 33,000,000 
bushels of flax seed, grow no fiber whatever. 

Japan has never been reported as a flax 
producing country, yet it may surprise the 
trade to learn that Japan has a very flourish- 
ing flax industry, with an area (in 1907) of 
25,000 acres under cultivation. The crop is 
produced chiefly in Hokkaido (Yezo), Sap- 
poro being the center of the industry, where 
large spinning interests are located. I am 
informed by Suzuma Suzuki, of the Hak- 
kaido Spinning & Weaving Co., that the flax 
culture of Japan, while “20 years young,” is 
conducted after up to date European meth- 
ods, and under the general direction of ex- 
perts who have studied the industry in Euro- 
pean centers where the best commercial flax 
is produced—farmers doing the cultivating 
Samples of this flax, examined by the 


t 





writer, 
were light grav in color, strong, fine and lus- 
trous. Japan some day become a 
source of supply for the United States—who 
knows? 


may 


THE WORLD’s SUPPLY. 
In making up a statement of the flax sup- 


ply of the world the principal sources of in- 
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formation are, first: the official statistics of 
countries of largest production, as published 
by the governments of those countries—usu- 
ally two years or more after the crop has 
been sold; second: trade statements issued in 
reports and circulars, emanating from com- 
mercial centers, and lastly, estimates based 
on information and data secured from indi- 
viduals. In Table A, which follows, the crop 
of 1907 has been taken as the basis because 
it has not been possible to obtain complete 
data for a later year. The figures marked 
official were compiled by Charles M. Dough- 
erty of the Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Agriculture, designated as esti- 
mated, having been contributed by the writer. 
The countries are the 
their importance. 
Table A (Official). 

Russia in Europe . Ibs 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia in Asia 

France 

Italy 

Jelgium 

Netherlands 

Ireland 


Roumania 


those 


named in order of 


1,679,201 ,00O 
131,168,000 
81,430,000 
49,046,000 
41,917,000 
27 ,000,000 
26,318,000 
26,089,000 

5.018,000 

Servia 1.601.000 

Sweden 1,425,000 

Bulgaria sé 64,000 

Estimated.) 

(1900) 20,750,000 

Japan eat .. ++ +10,500,000 

United States 1,000,000 

Canada 1,175,000 

Mexic 200,000 


Germany 


[This makes a grand total of 2,098,900,000 


pounds, in round numbers, equivalent to 
and representing, at a liberal 


estimate for all countries, 


937,000 tons, 
a cultivated area, 

Mr. Dougherty 
also, for 1908 (as far as 


for fiber, of 4,500,000 acres. 
has sent me figures, 
obtainable), as follows: 
Table B 

\ustria aT 

Hungary (proper) 

Netherlands 

Ireland 

Roumania 

Servia 

Bulgaria 


Complete figures showing 


. 74,100,104 
28,826,755 
.19,691,988 
17,744,840 
2,404,301 
1,601,217 
168,433 


cannot 
be given, but the following table shows the 


acreage 


areas cultivated in principal countries, for 


1907 
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Table C 
Russia ewww ae es wae 
Austria-Hungary 
Italy (1902) 
France 
Ireland 
Belgium 
Germany 
Holland 
Roumania 
Japan 


acres 3,523,062 
154,817 

129,310 

63,000 

59,659 

56,000 

43,242 

41,540 

31,678 


25,000 


(1906) 


4,127,003 


Total 


1 am indebted to William Morton, secre- 
tary of the Irish Flax Supply Association, of 
Belfast, for the figures of acreage in eight 
countries, the figures for Japan having been 
supplied by Mr. Suzuki of Sapporo and the 
German acreage estimated by Dr. Overmann 
of Dusseldorf, and received through the 
courtesy of Consul General Thackara of Ber- 
lin. Germany has published no flax statistics 
since I9goo. 

Regarding values, there are no available 
figures for the different countries that would 
give even an approximation of the annual 
money value of the flax crop of the world. 
Figures of value are difficult to obtain, for 
with so many different grades of fiber, pro- 
duced in varying quantities, it is hard to find 
a basis for estimate, and to secure the true 
figures would necessitate a census of the 
world’s supply, by districts where the fiber 
was produced. Mr. Morton has calculated 
the average value of live flax in five coun- 
tries, for the year 1907, to be £41 per ton 
($199). Referring to this in a private letter 
he states that for less known countries, the 
value would not exceed £20 per ton. His 
figures for live flax are: Belgian, £68 ($330); 
Dutch, £57 ($277); French, £53 ($257); Ger 
man, £39 ($189); Russian, £33 ($160); aver- 
age, £41 ($199) per ton. For tow, Belgian, 
£18 ($87); Dutch, £27 ($131); French, £11 
($53); German, £21 ($102) and Russian, £28 
($136); average, £24 ($117) 


* seugeiienimnceasinen 


Of the cotton manufactures exported from 

the United States during 1910, $10,102,094 

the unbleached cloths: 

$1,351,040 the value of bleached cloths; and 

$8,519.674 the value of dved, colored, or 
nrinted cloths 


represents value of 
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ihill has accepted the position as ove! 
eer of finishing at the ‘lilton Mill, Tilton, N. H. 
lic comes from Providence, R. | 

Chas. P. Learned has been 
tendent and designer at the 
Woolen Co., Franklin, 
Park 


EE. me. < 
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appointed superin 
Mill, American 
cceed Chas. H 


Ray 


Mass., to su 


ynverse, who recently 


overseer oO 


acce pt d a posi- 
spinning at the Ohio Yarn 
Ohio, has been promoted to the 


ym Ol assistant manage! 


Cleveland, 


Milner & Co 
b M ASS., have 
M:lIner has a 
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Schmidt & Sons’ wool de 
Mich 
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Park, superintendent 
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of the Ray Mill, 
American 
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Brook Mill, Col- 
ucceeding Henry E. Kirk. 
carding in the 
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Miss. 


icCollum,. overseer 
ek Mills, Selma, Ala., 
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t merly of the Glen Raven 
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me place 

folk has resigned as 

National Cotton Mulls 

Be Ol carding ind 

N. C 
John W Walter has been appointed overseer O! 
irding at the Paola Mill, Statesville, N. C. H« 


omes from Lando, S. ¢ 


V. B. Bogan, formerly of the 
Spartanburg, S. C., has 


overseer OI! spinning 


Lumberton, N. C., 


spinning at the new 


Beaumond 
accepted a 
the | 


Mill, 
position in 
lla Mill, Shelby, 


iarge of weaving nights at 
C 


N 
D. Mullinax ormerly of the Ella Mill 

N. C., has accepted a position as 

the York Cotton Mill 


Overseer 
weaving at Yorkville 


srseer of finishing at 


Village, 
that 


Conn., 


company 


Central 

ion with 
Thorpe, overseer of carding at the 
Mills. Tuxedo, N. C., has 


position as overseer of 


Green 
resigned, to ac 
carding and spin 


new Jennings Cotton Mill, Lumber 


has 
oi the 
the 


Chewlis iccepted the position as 


Tilton Mill, Tilton. N. H 
Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke 


superintendent 


He comes 
P.O 


ron 


Heywood Ramsden, for the past two years over- 
seer of dyeing and finishing at Central 
Worsted Co., Central Village, Conn., severed 
his connection with that company. 

Geo. P. Wilman has been appointed overseer of 
dyeing ‘at the Ayer Mill, American Woolen Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., succeeding Louis F. 


the 
has 


Bume 
Thomas Silk, overseer of the sorting department 
at the Beaver Brook Mill, Collinsville, Mass.. 
severed his connection with that company. 
Francis C. Holmes 
urer and general 


has 


has been appointed treas 
manager of the Plymouth Cord 
Plymouth, Mass., to father 
the late Gideon F. Holmes 


age Co., succeed his 


Oliver P. Wattles, secretary and assistant man- 
ager of the Jewett City Textile Novelty Co., 
Jewett City, Conn., has severed his connection 
with that company and is succeeded by Alex. 


McNicol. 


James J 


Dougherty has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Sidney Blumenthal Co 
Shelton, Conn. He is to have charge of the cot- 
ton yarn dyeing in the plush and velvet 
nent. He comes from Pawtucket, R. I 


Timothy Mooney, manager of the New York 
Mills, N. Y. Mills, N. Y.. has resigned and is suc 
ceeded by Geo. Fish. Mr. Fish was superintend- 
ent of this mill for a short time, having come from 
the Richmond Mills Co., Richmond, Me., where 


he held the position of agent for a number of 
ars 


depart- 


D. S. Knight, superintendent of the Tilton Mills 
ilton, N. H., has 


that company. 


Fred P. Taylor has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass 
He comes irom Providence, R. I 


severed his connection with 


Geo. H. Snow has accepted a position as over 
seer of carding at the Hope Mill, Staffordville. 
Conn. He comes from New Brunswick, N. J. 


Robert Quinley has accepted a position as over 
seer of carding at Hope Valley, R. I., in the mi!l 
formerly operated by C. S. Taylor. This mill is 
to be operated by the company which is operating 
the Fabyan Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn.., 
Herman Rawitser, president 


Alex. R. Howard has been appointed secretary 
and treasurer of the Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord 
N. C., to succeed E. C. Banhardt. Mr. Howard 
formerly held the position as designer at this mill 
and is succeeded by Eugene Banhardt, Jr.. in the 
designing department. 


Geo Spc neer has been appointed designer t 
Norristown Yarn Co., Norristown, Pa. He 
merly held this position and succeeds D 
Davenport 

Price Williams 


overseer of weaving at th: 
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ville Mills, Preston, Conn., has severed his « 
nection with that company. 


J. K. Pray has been elected president of the 
Albany Cotton Mill, Albany, Ga. Mr. Pray is also 
president of the Citizens’ First National Bank oi 
Albany and president of the Albany Baseball As- 
sociation. Edwin Sterne was again elected treas 
urer of the above concern, at a meeting of the 
stockholders, recently held 


A. J. Chapdelaine has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving at the Locustville Woolen 
Co., Hope Valley, R. I. succeeding Chas. Ti 
Elliott. 


Geo. W. Davis, formerly overseer of dyeing at 
the Huntington Mig. Co., Huntington, Mass., has 
accepted a position with the Wood Worsted Mill, 
American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass 


James Woodhouse has been appointed oversee 
of carding at the Kennebec Mill, Fairfield, M« 
He comes from Pittsfield, Me 


Wm. S. Nason, overseer of finishing for th 
past two years with H. T. Murdock & Co., Proc 
torsville, Vt., has severed his connection with th 
company. 


Harry Lasuer has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Central Worsted Co,, Cen 
tral Village, Conn. He was formerly employed 
the Sutton Mill, No. Andover, Mass 


Henry Rowe, for the 


past three years in charge 
of bleaching at the 


Cannon Mig. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C., has resigned to accept a position as suner- 
intendent of the bleachery with the E 
Mills Co., West Durham, N. C 


Thomas McGhie has accepted th: 
overseer of dyeing at Harris & Co., 
Ont., Canada. 


Jno. 


Erwin Cotton 


position as 
Rockwo rd, 


Lyons has accepted the position as over 
seer of finishing at the Moosup Mill, Moosup, 
Conn., succeeding the late Almar Haigh Mr 
Lyons was formerly employed at the Saranac Mili, 
slackstone, Mass., but more recently at Philadel 
phia. 


Richard E. Evans, superintendent of the New 
Hartford Cotton Mig. Co., New Hartford, N. Y 
has severed his connection with that company. He 
} = ¥ 


as held the position for the past eight 


ears 


Fred 


sverseer 


Greenwood has accepted a | as 


of dyeing at the Tremont & Suffolk Mill, 


lowell, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Merrimack Mfe. Co.. Lowell, Mass.. but more 
recently with a 'arge cotton mill in Canada 

\. F. Burton, who resigned some time ago as 


overseet tI weaving 
C., is now 


at the Cox Mill, Anderson, S 


overseer of weaving, warping, slash 


ng, and drawing at the new mill at Hartwell, G 


John H. Garret, formerly with the Alexander 
City Cotton Mill, Alexander City, Ala., but mor 
recently of the Manchester Cotton Mills, of Man 
chester, Ga., has accepted a position with the Val 
ley Creek Mills, Selma, Ala., as overseer of card- 
n¢ 


y 
s 
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Cheswell, superintendent of the Courtenay 


Mig. Co.. Newry, S. C., has resigned 


John 
Overseer oO! 


City Mills, 


Chas. H. Stott has beer 
of dyeing at W. C. Plunkett & Sons Mill o 
Adams, Mass., succeeding Wm. Park. Mr. Parl 
has held this position for several years. He comes 


from the Otto Pietsch Dye Works, Milwaukee 
Wis 


P. H. O'Neill, superintendent of the 
Cotton Mill, Evansville, Ind., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with a large mill at Hunts 
ville, Ala. 

Geo. S. Homer has beet 
Booth Mfg. Co.., 
Wm. L. Mauran 


Thomas Cryer, overseer finishing at th 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a position to taken entire charge of the 
cloth department with the American Printing Co 
Fall River, Mass 

John MecCalley, oversee 
land Woolen Co.. 


his connection with that company He 
ceeded by Thomas Some! 


C. H 


seer oOo! 


Robertson has accepted the 


spinning 


position as 
carding and at the Capitai 


Columbia, S. (¢ 


engaged as oversect 


Lincoln 


elected president of the 


New Bedford, Mass., to succeed 


finishing at the Gar 
Staffordville, Conn., has sev2red 
§ suc 


1] 
le 


Cook has accepted the position as ove! 


finishing at the H. T. Murdock & Co.'s 
Mill, Proctorsville, Vt. He succeeds Wm. Nason, 


H. E. Whitak« 


Brightwood Mfg 


r, overseer of finishing at the 
Co., No. Andover, Mass., has 


resigned. 


\W P. Leister, jon severa years overseer Oi 
spinning at the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. ( 
will soon take charge superintendent of thi 


Shelby Cotton Mills 
Wm. | Woodward, superintendent of th 
Shelby and Belmont Mills, Shelby, N. C., has re 
signed on account of poor health 
R. W. Lewis, overseer oi 
Mill, Tacapau, S. C 


superintendency of the 


Shelby, N. C 


carding at the Tacapaua 
has resigned to accept th 
Jackson Mill, Iva, S. C. 


J. W. Daves, overseer of carding at the Edwards 
Mig. Co., Crawford, Ga., has resigned to accept a 
position as Overseer of spinning at the Jefferson 
Cotton Mills, Jefferson, Ga 


F E Young has been ippointed oversee 
spinning at the Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. (¢ 

C. A. Hamilton, for the past four years wit 
the Mecklenburg Mill, Charlotte, N. C., has a 
cepted a position as superintendent of the Sevi 
Cotton Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C 

Chas. Berberick has accepted the position 
overseer of weaving at the Uncasville Mig 
Versailles, Conn. He comes from Norwich, 


Edwin E. Ashley has accepted the position as 
verseer of carding at the Richmond Mills. Rich- 
mond, Me He was formerly employed for the 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass 


t} t 


Co., 


Conu 
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Frank W. Millet has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Blackstone Mfg. Co., Blackstone, 
Mass., succeeding Frank L. Bliss, whg was ap- 
pointed superintendent of this company. 


Joseph R. Stott, assistant superintendent of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Globe Village, Mass., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of the 
Poulan Cotton Mills, Poulan, Ga. He intends to 
take up his duties about March Ist. 


Robert Rooch, general manager of the Cranston 
Print Works, Providence, R. I., has tendered his 
resignation to take effect March tst. He has 
been with this company for the past six years. He 

succeeded by Chas. B. Kimball of Passaic, N. J. 


Henry M. Templeton, overseer finishing for 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Shelton, Conn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


C. B. Nordeman has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Bradford Worsted Spinning Co., 
Louisville, Ky., one of the largest concerns in 
that part of the country. He was formerly em 

yed for Warren S. Hall 


icross. 


David S. Johnson, agent of the Harmony Mill, 
N. Y., has severed his connection with 
that company. He is the son of Daniel J. Johnson, 
who for many years was superintendent of this 
mill. 

Wm. Hines, overseer of dyeing at the Premier 
Worsted Co., Wickford, R. I, has severed his 
connection with that company. 

[Thomas Morrison, Jr., 
{ Jno. N. Stearns & 
[ j 


nea 


Cohoes 


formerly superintendent 
silk mill, Elmira, N. 
, has resig to accept a similar position with 
J. Mitchell & Company’s plant at Plainfield, 
J 


Co.’s 


John McCauley has been appointed overseer of 
finishing at the Cheshire Mill, Harrisville, N. H. 
He was formerly employed at the Garland Woolen 
Co., Staffordville, Conn. 


. H. Brickley has accepted the position as over- 


seer of dyeing at the Wallace & Smith Blanket 
Mills, La Porte, Ind. 

Samuel Cogswell, overseer of weaving at the 
Assawaga Co., Dayville, Conn., has severed his 


connection with that company. 


P. W. McMahon has accepted the position as 
igner at the R. I. Worsted Co., Stafford 
Springs. Conn. He was formerly employed at 
the Burlington Mill, Winooski, Vt. 


Henry Forward has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of the South Acton Woolen Co., 
South Acton, Mass. He comes from Skaneateles 
Falls, N. Y. 

John Temple, Jr., 
ond hand in the 
at the National 


cesigi 


has been promoted from sec- 
card room to overseer of carding 


Woolen Co., Cleveland, O. 


Edward Bottomley has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Brightwood Mfg. Co., 





North Andover, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Beaver Brook Mill, Collinsville, 
Mass 

John Heaton, overseer of finishing at the War- 


ren Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., has sev- 
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ered his connection with that company to accept 
a similar position with the Plainfield Woolen Co., 
Central Village, Conn, 


Bernard Featherstone, overseer of spinning at 
the Granite Mill, A. L. Sayles & Sons, Pascoag, 
R. L., has resigned to accept a similar position at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Geo. W. Harrington, overseer of carding and 
spinning for J. A. Humphrey & Son, Moncton, 
N. B., Canada, has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Charles Hutchins was elected president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and Lucius J. Knowles, treasurer and vice- 
president, succeeding F. P. Knowles, at their an- 
nual meeting held recently. 


W. J. Wilson has been appointed superintendent 
of the Oxford Linen Mills, No. Brookfield, Mass, 
succeeding H. H. Kincaid. 


John J. McCarthy has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the West Boylston Mfg. 
Co., Easthampton, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the No. 3 Bennett Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


F. A. Mason has resigned his position with the 
Philadelphia office of the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co., and will become the representative for 
the Quissett Mill, New Bedford, Mass., in the 
Philadelphia territory. 


James H. Riley has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Standard Spinning Co., 
Oswego, N. Y. 

A. F. Bruton, overseer of weaving at the Cox 


Mill, Anderson, S. C., has resigned to accept a 
similar position at Hartwell, Ga. 


Geo. A. 
tendent of 
Northfield 


Geo. H. Thomas 
Middlesex Mill 


Stevens has been appointed superin- 
Chas. M. Davis & Company’s mill, 
Vt., succeeding Geo. W. Gerry. 


overseer of carding at the 
Lowell, Mass., has accepted a 


position with the Robert Dobson Co., of Pitts- 
field, Me. 
Wm. Wells, overseer of dyeing at the Elm Mills 


Woolen Co., Tilton, N. H., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


C. T. Cooper, overseer of spinning at Iva., S. C.. 
has resigned and has accepted a similar position 
with the Orr Mills of Anderson, S. C. 


B. D. Roy, formerly overseer of weaving at 
Honea Path, S. C., has accepted a similar position 
with the Orr Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Mark T. Smith has been appointed overseer of 
carding at the Chace Mill, Fall River, Mass. Mr. 


Smith is the son of John C. Smith of the Chace 
Mill. 


Benn Verity, for the past six years assistant 
superintendent of the Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Magog, P. Q., Canada, has accepted a similar 
position with the American Printing Co., Fall 
River, Mass. He succeeds the late James Cross- 
ley, whose death from pneumonia occured a few 


Ww eeks 


ago. 
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T. P. Moose, overseer of spinning at the Wis- 
cassett Mill, No. 4, Albermarle, N. C., has re- 
signed 


A. L. Agner, who has been for the past three 
years overseer of weaving at the Nokomis Mill, 
Lexington, N. C., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


W. L. Meeks, formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C., is now con- 
nected with the Cox Mills, of the same city in a 
similar capacity. 


W. H. Johnson, formerly of Fries, Va., is now 
overseer of weaving at the new mill at Martins 


ville, Va. 


M. H. McLendon, overseer of carding at the 
Palmetto Mill, Columbia, S. C., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Richland Mills, 
of the same place. 


B. F. Spear has been promoted from overseer 
of carding to superintendent of the Marlboro Mill, 
Bennettsville, S. C., to succeed J. D. Campbell, 
who resigned. 


C. E. Cole has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Ivey Mill, Hickory, N. C. 


Hugh B. Fraser has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing for Lawrence Webster Co., 
Malone, N. Y. He comes from Franklin, Mass., 
and succeeds Wm. Stuart 


Geo. W. MacGregor has accepted the position 
in charge of the shoddy department for James & 
E. H. Wilson, Taconic Mill, Pittsfield, Mass 


J. F. Ryan has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N 
J. He comes from Taunton, Mass. 


Wm. J. Orr hes accepted a position as second 
hand in the dressing department at the Burlington 
Mill. American Woolen Co., Winooski, Vt 


Jno. ¢ Wood has been appointed overseer 
spinning at Quinapoxet, Mass., in the mill oper- 
ated by C. S. Taylor, formerly of Hope Valley, 
BR, . i. 


Henry W. Koehnkie has accepted the position 
as ovetseer of spinning at the Orr Felt & Blanket 
Co., Piqua, Ohio. He was formerly employed at 
the Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y. 


Thomas Walker has been appointed overseer of 
weaving and dressing at the Jefferson Mfg. Co., 
Jefferson, Mass. 


W. R. Hall has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Skenandoa Cotton Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Arthur E. Benson, superintendent of the Premier 
Worsted Mill. Wickford, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company. He is succeeded 
by W. H. Parr. Mr. Parr was formerly president 
and superintendent of this mill 


Thomas Smith has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Hoosac Worsted Mills, 
North Adams, Mass., succeeding Wm. H. Parr. 
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Ernest B. Nash, overseer of carding at the 
Falls Co., Norwich, Conn., for the past eight 
years has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He was presented with a beautiful watch 


chain and Masonic charm by the helep in his 
employ. 


Fred Butterworth, second hand of carding at 
the Ann & Hope Mill, Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, 
R. I., has succeeded Frank Mellett as overseer of 
carding at Pontiac, R. I 


Daniel Fallon has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Armstrong Woolen Co., 
Detroit, Mich., succeeding Geo. W. Bieber 


J. L. Lundeen, designer at the Montreal Cotton 
Co., Valleyfield, P. Q., Canada, has severed his 
connection with that firm. The overseers of the 
Gault Mill presented him with a smoking set, hav- 
ing assembled at the Central Hotel for the occa- 
sion. Richard T. Mills, overseer of spinning, 
made the presentation speech. Mr. Lundeen 
ably responded, remarking there being five na- 
tionalities represented at the evening gathering to 
pay a tribute of respect to a parting overseer 
that it was at such gatherings as these that the 
spirit of universal peace must radiate. A very 
enjoyable evening was spent. He was also pre- 
sented with a gold mounted fountain pen by the 
help in his employ as a token of esteem 


Henry Kahn, Old Fort 
Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., has severed his 
onnection with that company. It is reported he 
is to start a small hosiery mill at Fort Wayne 


superintendent of the 


G. Alden Beers, acting m 
bia Hosiery Co., New Haven, Conn., has resigned 
to become secretary and manager of the H. L. 
Welch Hosiery Co., Waterville, Conn 


nager of the Colum- 


L. J. Quinn, overseer of knitting at the James 
J. Regan Mfg. Co., Rockville, Conn., has severed 
his connection with that company. 

Chas. E. Washburn has been appointed general 
manager of the Van Brocklin & Stover Mfg. Co.. 
manufacturers of knit goods at Amsterdam, N. Y. 
He has been connected with this company for sev- 
eral years. 


Samuel A. Seddon, overseer of dyeing and 
bleaching at the Norwich Knitting Co., Norwich, 
N. Y., has accepted a similar position with the 
Royal Gem Mill, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


L. W. Tiffany has been elected president of the 
New England Knitting Co., Winsted, Conn., to 
succeed the late J. E. Spaulding. 


Jos. Dequoy, overseer of knitting at the Holmes 
Knitting Co., Malden, Mass., for the past fifteen 
months, has resigned. 


Emory O. Smith, superintendent of the 
Knitting Mills, Harrisburg, Pa., has 
connection with that company. 


Chas. J. McLaughlin has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y 
He comes from Little Falls. N. Y 


Auto 


severed his 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Wm. a Ferris hi been ippointe 1 overseer Ol 
knitting for the James J. Regan Mig. Co., Rock 
ville. Conn. Mr. Ferris comes from Woonsocket, 
R. I., and held the position as boss knitter for 
the Glenark Knitting Co that city, for a num- 
| 


er Ot years 


Thomas Feeney has accepted the position as 
overseer of night carding at the Fuld & Hatch 
Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. He comes from 
l<asthampton, Mass 

e as 
DEATHS. 

WW ni N bFairban cS, agent yf the L well branch 

the Bigelow Carpet Co., Lowell, Mass., died at 
the Elhott Hospital, Brookline, Mass., on January 
2y, an operation having been performed at th 
ospital some time ago from which he never full) 
recovered Mr. Fairbanks was the son Ol Chas 
l°, Fairbanks, treasurer of the Bigelow Carpet Co 


nda vraduat the Institute of Technok gy. He 
leaves a wife and three children He was a mem 
ber of the Board of Trade, trustee of the Lowe} 
Text School, and a member the Kilwinnig 
Lodge A. F. & A. M. He was born Oct. 5, 1875 
\\ Lhornton, propriet i the Kingston Yarn 
Mill, Kingston, Pa., died at his home at the age 
7 irs. He had beer for some time. The 
cause of his death was heart disease. He was 
prominent in fraternal organizations and a mem 
ber of the Mass, Club and the Anti-Cabden Club 
He is survived by a widow and two daughters 
Henry M. Steei of the firm of Edward T. Stee 
& Co., Bristol, Pa.. manufacturers of worsted 
goods, died at the Germantown, Pa., Hospital 


He had been suffering for some time with kidney 


1 


troubl Mr. Steel was highly respected and weli 
versed the tariff problem For the past few 
years he had practically retired from business and 
cevoted considerable of his time in writing arti 
le n the tariff. He was a protectionist. M1: 
Ste was born Sept. 5, 1840, and is survived by 1 
widow, on nd three daughters He was a 
lirector in the Penn National Bank of Philade 

pl a member of the Union League Country 
Club, Colonial Society, City Club, and the His 


of Pennsylvania 


Lori al Club 


\lired March, manufacturer of knit goods 
New Brunswick, N. J., died from a stroke of pat 
vsis His funeral was held from his late hom 
54 Hamilton St 

Albert Waterman Smith, head of the wool firm 

\. W. Smith & Co., 24 Davis St.. Providence: 
Rk. I., and widely known in the textile trad 
throughout the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, died at his home on Smith St. in that city. 
Jan. 26. His death was unexpected and shock 


He is 


and two daughters 


to his acquaintances 
one son 


ILL 


survived by a widow, 


Robinson, treasurer and superintendert of 
the Robinson Mill, So. Windham, Me., died Feb 
1 at St. Barnaby’s hospital, Portland, Me. Be 
was in the business at So. Windham for 
more than 20 years. He is survived by a widow, 
two and two daughters 


woolen 


sons 
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John Firth Lodge, president of John F. Lodge 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturers of car 
pet yarns, died at his home in that city at the age 
f 71 years. He is survived by a widow. He was 
1 prominent lodge man, being high in the orders 
of Richmond Lodge, No. 230, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Keystone Royal Arch Chapter, No. 175; 
Philadelphia Commandery, No. 2, Knights Tem- 
plar; Mystic Lodge, No. 270, Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows; and Pequod Tribe, Improved 
Order of Red Men. 


tImar H. Haigh, overseer of finishing at the 
Moosup Mill, Moosup, Conn., died at his home in 
Moosup, Feb. 3 He had been ailing for some 


few weeks and is survived by a wife and three 
hildren 
Wm. Barrett verses the spooling and 


winding department of the Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., 
New Bedford. Mass., died Feb. 5 at St. Luke’s 
hospital, in that city, following an operation for 
ippendicitus. His remains will be taken to Phil- 
idelphia for burial 


Israel R. Cohen, a silk manufacturer of Pater 
son, N. J., and proprietor of the Highland Milis. 
committed suicide on Feb. 5 by inhaling illumi 


nating gas at his home in that city. Several weeks 
ago Mr. Cohen failed in business. It is said that 
he worried about his business affairs 

Z. F 
Long, cotton mill owners, Portsmout!l 


Jan. 25 of paralysis. 


Frederick W 


Long, senior member of the firm oi Z. F 


Va.. died 


Kadcliffe, secretary and treasurer 


the Radcliffe Bros., Shelton, Conn., manufac- 
turers men’s Nat wool underwear and seamless 
hosiery, was found dead at his home where he 


lad committed suicide by hanging. He was well 
known in business circles and was 43 years of age 
Up to the time of her death he had lived with his 


mother \fter her death he became despondent 
nd was especially so for the past few weeks 
Albert H. Drowne, formerly prominent in pol 

tics and who was at one time superintendent 1 


cotton mills in Concord, N 


H.. died at his hom 
in Revere, Feb. 14 at [ 


the age of 87 years. He 
served two terms as representative in the New 
Hampshire Legislature. He became interested in 
cotton manufacturing and was made agent of mills 
at Fitchville, R. I., and later was superintendent 
of mills in Pontiac, R. I., and in Jewett City, Com 
His last position was as superintendent of mill 


at Pennacook, N. H. He retired about fifteer 
years ago He was a charter member 01 
Horace Chase Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Con 


cord, and was also a member of Mt. Horeb Com 
mandery, Knights Templars, of that city, Charle 
Ward Post, G. A. R., of Newtonville, and the Sons 
of the American Revolution 


James Walker, treasurer of Walker Bros. Dye 
ing & Bleaching Co., Chelsea, Mass., died at the 
age of 67 years. He leaves a widow and two sons 


Thomas Bolton, president and treasurer of th: 
3ronx Co., bleachers and dyers of New York City. 
died at his home in that city. He is survived by 
two sons and three daughters 
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Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEWS, issued weekly by the 


publishers of the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 
*Georgia, Monticello. A mull settlement to be 
called “Castle” is to be established by the Castle 


Cotton Mills, Ltd., in the neighborhood of Mon 
ticello. The mill buildings will be of reinforced 
concrete and the employes’ cottages are to be of 
brick and concrete facing and equipped with elec 
tric lights. All the machinery is to be driven by 
individual motors as far as possible. As noted 
previously, it is proposed to build a plant of 50,000 
producing spindles, 5,000 twister spindles and 1,20 
looms for making fine converter’s goods 


*Massachusetts, Fall River.. Plans are bein; 
drawn for a 3-story building, 220 ft. long by 88 ft 
wide, by Edward I. Marvell for the Standard 
Fabric Co., and ground will be broken on Port 
land St., near the American Thread Co., at the 
earliest possible date which will probably be ear!) 
in March. Manufacturing will be started in July 
or August with 5,500 ring spindles, 30 4o-shuttk 
looms and 1,500 braiding machines. Narrow fab 
rics and braids will be made from I2s to 40s 
single and ply yarns Complete dyeing and 
bleaching departments will be equipped and ail 
machinery will be driven by electric power. The 
capital stock is $150,000. Dr. John Gilbert is pre 
ident, and Edwin V. Livesey, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Heywood Narrow Fabric Co., is 
treasurer and buyer. The directors are the officers 


and Richard H. Cook, L. Holden, Robert Place, 
John Fielden, James C. Potter and Albert A. 
Jenks. Practically all the stock has been sub 
scribed for. 

*Massachusetts, Fall River Work will be 
started in March on buildings for the Pilgrim 
Mills, and according to plans the plant will be 
ready to begin manufacturing in December. Car 
brics will be made on equipment of 50,000 ring 


spindles and 1,200 looms, to be operated by elec 


tric power. As noted in earlier reports, the cap 
ital stock is $1,050,000 and the officers are W. C 
Hawes, president; D. H. Hathaway, treasurer, and 


Eben C. Willey, agent 


*North Carolina, Lexington. Details of the new 
cotton mill to be built here by O. A. Robbins of 
Charlotte, Geo. W. Montcastle and others of Lex- 

i ~ 
ington, and New England men, are now being de- 
termined. A $500,000 company will be organized 
to build and operate a mill of 20,000 spindles and 
400 looms 


*North Carolina, Meadow Summit. Building 
plans and specifications are being prepared for the 
Fine Arts Gingham Co. and call for a main struc- 
ture, 500 by 110 [t., with saw tooth roof. Nego- 
tiations are reported in progress for machinery 


which will include 10,000 spindles and 400 looms. 
\ charter was granted the company in December 


with capital stock of $300,000. 


*North Carolina, Salisbury. A plant of 50 broad 
ooms on mercerized and bleached damask table 
coverings is to be established by the Hambley 
Mfg. Co., construction work to be started on a 
building in May or June and manufacturing to be 
started about January, 1912. Plans and specifica- 
tions will not be determined before April 10. The 
Hambley Mfg. Co. was incorporated several 
months ago with capital stock of $125,000 and has 
organized with Chas. C. Adams, president, and Gil! 
bert F. Hambley, treasurer Mr. Hambley at 
present acts as agent and buyer Chis mill will 
probably be operated by electric power 
h Carolina, 
suilding is 





Sout Chesnet The Chesnee Mills’ 


progressing It will be 482 ft. long, 
132 it. wide, with separate boiler and engine house 
and will be equipped with 20,000 spindles and 460 


ooms The Fiske-Carter Construction Co. is 
muilding the mill and J. E. Sirrine of Greenville 
s the architect-engineer. This company was in- 


corporated last July with capital stock of $400.000 


W. E. Burnett, president of the First National 
Bank of Spartanburg, is president. 
*South Carolina, Greenville. J. Adger Smyth, 


Jr., will be elected president of the Dunean Cot 
ton Mills. The company will have capital stock of 
$1,000,000, as reported previously. Plans are being 
completed for 50,000-spindle and 1,500-loom 


plant by J. E. Sirrine of Greenville 


*South Carolina, Greenville The buildings for 
the Westervelt Mills will be of brick and of the 
tcllowing dimensions: Spinning and carding de- 
partment, 130 by 425 ft., 2 stories 
shed, 302 by 231 ft., 1 
picker and_ slasher 


high; weave 
story, with saw-tooth roof; 
department, 48 by 115 ft., 2 


stories high; boiler room, 49 by 65 ft.: warehouse 
102 by 154 ft., with three compartments. Bids for 
construction work were opened this week a 
Westervelt is president and manager and Lock 
wood, Greene & Co. are the architects engineer 





Enlargements and Improvementa 


Connecticut, North Grosvenordale wel 


ve new 
combers are being installed by the Grosvernordak 
Co. in No. 2 Mil! 

Massachusett Griswoldville Electric lights 


have been installed throughout the 
Griswoldville Mig. Co 


Massachusetts, Waltham \ new boiler house 
with a 200-foot chimney is to be erected by the 
Boston Mfg. Co. and several old boilers now in 
use will be replaced by new high pressure boilers 
Specifications for the building 


plant of the 


“ontractors are 
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ready, and the contract will be let at an early date 
and the building leted in th Wh 

and the building completed in the summer, en 
ll the old boilers have been removed the old 
viler house will be torn down, giving better light 
No, 2 Mill 


New York, Buffalo. It is reported the Buffalo 
Textile Co., manufacturers of automobile tire 
cloth on 20 looms, are installing additional equip- 
lent to keep up with the demand. This concern 
as organized last July under the laws of New 


York and has $10,000 capital, and a surplus of 
$10,000. John Gregson is president and treasurer 
ind George Cunliffe is agent. The plant is oper- 
ated by electric power. 


New York, LeRoy. The new machinery in- 
talled in the carding and combing departments 

the LeRoy Cotton Mills has been started up 
and in the future employment will be given to 
bout 15 per cent. more hands. The output of 
fine yarns is to be increased. 

North Carolina, Burlington. New machinery 
equipment is being installed in the plant of the 
Eureka Mfg. Co 


*North Carolina, Lenoir. New equipment has 
been installed by the Moore Cotton Mills Co., 
bringing the total up to 5,376 spindles. The capital 
was increased last October to provide for this en- 
largement. 


North Carolina, Rutherfordton. An increase of 
$25,000 will be made in the capital stock of the 
Cleghorn Mills Co. to purchase new machinery. 
The Cleghorn Mills Co. succeeded the Levi Cot- 
ton Mills a little over a year ago and planned to 
build an addition at that time. 6,480 producing 
nd 3,200 twisting spindles are operated on cotton 
yarns. 


*Pennsylvania, West Chester. Machinery equip- 
nent is being installed in the building at 308 East 
th St. by the new Chester Converting Co. Quill- 
ing and warping of cotton and linen yarns will be 
done at first and later artificial and natural silks 
will be handled. Particulars of this company have 
been given previously 


: 
I 
Sc 


South Carolina, Charleston. The Royal Bag & 
Yarn Mfg. Co. has completed the installation of 
new machinery recently ordered which includes 
100 gingham looms and some new finishing equip- 
ment. 


South Carolina, Dillon. At a joint meeting cf 
the stockholders of the Dillon and Maple Cotton 
Mills of Dillon, and the Hamer Cotton Mills of 
Hamer, S. C., it was unanimously decided to con- 
solidate the three mills under the name of the 
Dillon Cotton Mills and to add 12,000 to 15,000 
new spindles. The capital stock wil be increased 
to $1,000,000. Wm. M. Hamer, who has been 
president and treasurer of the three companies, 
will fill the same offices and G. D. Barlow will be 
general superintendent. The buying will be done 
by J. W. Sanford. White hosiery and weaving 
yarns have been manufactured in these mills up 
to the present, but a dye house is to be added and 
‘lored yarns will be made. The men interested 








in the merger include A. L. Bullock, G. D. Bar- 
low, J. B. Gibson, A. J. C. Cobbingham, T. B. 
Stackhouse, J. R. Rogers, R. M. Jackson, Wm. M. 
Hamer and the Howard & Bullough Machine Co. 


*South Carolina, Liberty. Good progress is 
being made on the addition to the Maplecroft 
Mills for which contract was awarded last Oc- 
tober. This is a 2-story enlargement, 104 by 84 
ft., and will be equipped with 200 looms, Late in 
I910 the capital stock of this company was in- 
creased from $150,000 to $500,000 and the uame 


changed from the Calumet Mfg. Co. to the Maple- 
croft Mills. 


South Carolina, McColl. The installation of 
looms to weave heavy canvas and duck is being 
completed by the Marlboro Cotton Mills. Here- 
tofore this company has manufactured only yarns 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The large addi- 
tion to the plant of the Beaumont Mfg. Co. is 
completed and new equipment is being installed 
which will give total capacity of 38,000 spindles 
and goo looms. Sheetings, white and colored 
goods, carpet warp and twines are manufactured 


Tennessee, Humboldt. Additional new machin- 
ery is to be installed in the Humboldt Cotton Mills 
The company is capitalized at $100,000 and has 
§,500 ring spindles, 50 broad and i190 narrow 
looms operated on sheetings and bag goods. W. 
W. Baird is president; A. R. Dodson, treasurer, 
and F. A. Cumnock, superintendent 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Alabama, Selma. The Helen Cotton Mills, 
Inc., will begin manufacturing March 15. This is 
the new company which took over the Cawthon 
Cotton Mill and has capital stock of $200,000. W. 
D. McNeill is president and buyer; Hugh Mallory, 
treasurer; John A. Seigler, secretary, and J. E. 
Gaddy, superintendent. Sheetings, shirtings, drills 
and ducks will be manufactured on 13,500 spindles 
and 412 looms. 


Georgia, Albany. W. W. Pace, president of the 
new Albany Cotton Mills, has stated that the plant 
would begin manufacturing next month, employ- 
ing 100 hands. It is expected that by the first of 
March the mill will be running full time and to 
full capacity. 


*Georgia, Berryton. The Berryton Mills have 
begun spinning 8s to 30s hosiery yarns. John M. 
and H. R. Berry of the Rome Hosiery Mills, 
Rome, Ga., purchased this property, which was 
formerly known as the Raccoon Mfg. Co., seversl 
months ago and have rehabilitated it and equipped 
it for manufacturing yarn and misses’ hosiery with 
5,000 ring spindles and 100 knitting machines. The 
rame of the place was changed from Raccoon 
Mills to Berryton. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. MclIlwains’ Dia- 
mond Mills at 1645 N. Marshall St., which have 
been shut down since the death of William 
Mcllwain, have again been started up under the 
management of Cornelius McIlwain. The plant is 
operated on inner soles and shoe linings with 140 
looms, the production being sold direct 
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WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. W. Patterson, 
manager of the mill operated by John Scanlan & 
Son, which is now liquidating its affairs prepara- 
tory to going out of business, has leased the fifth 
floor of the Scanlan Mill at 3d and Huntingdon 
Sts., in which he will install machinery for the 


manufacture of dress goods, men’s wear, etc. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Rockville. At the annual meeting 
of the Rockville Worsted Co. it was decided to fill 
up all available space in the mill with new looms. 
The company does not at present know how many 
looms will be required. The following officers 
were elected: Frank E. Weeden, president; Thos. 
M. Corcoran, vice-president; Parley B. Leonard, 
secretary; Edmond Corcoran, treasurer, and Thos. 
Corcoran, Jr., assistant treasurer. 


Maine, North Monmouth. John H. Mcllroy 
Son & Co. are to build a new brick woolen miil 
on the site of the old shovel factory. The build- 
ing will be 4 stories high, 300 ft. long by 7o it. 
wide. The McIlroy Co. manufactures woolen bed 
blankets on 6 sets and 50 broad looms. John H. 
Mcllroy is president, treasurer and buyer. 

Maine, Oakland. 
installed in the 
Mill. 


Massachusetts, 


A fire extinguisher is being 
storehouse of the Cascade Woolen 


Globe Village. The Hamilton 
Woolen Co, has awarded contract to E. D. Ward 
for an addition of brick construction, 100 by 100 
ft., 4 stories high, with tar and gravel roof. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. Samuel M. Green of 
Springfield has prepared plans for a new weave 
shed for the Farr Alpaca Co. which will be built 
on the site of the old mill on the west side of 
Bigelow St. and adjoining the Skinner Silk Mill. 
The old mill will be torn down before June, and 
the new weave shed will be erected before the end 
of the year. 


*Massachusetts, Northboro. More looms 
be purchased by the Northside Woolen Co., 

new water wheel. The new boiler has been 
contracted for. Union goods are produced on 
present equipment of 5 sets of cards and 34 looms, 
the product being sold through L. Bachmann & 
Co. and H. A. Caesar & Co. Seth A. Emery is 
president; Edward H. Smith, treasurer; John P. 
Leary, agent, and Robt. Illingworth, superintend- 
ent. The agent attends to the buying. 


New York, Newburgh. A number of new looms 
are being installed in the plant of the Newburgh 
Carpet Co. Tapestry rugs are made. 


The John B. Stet- 


will 
also 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
son Co., manufacturers of felt hats and hat trim- 
mings, who recently completed an addition to 
their mills at Germantown Ave. and Montgomery 
Ave. at a cost of $250,000, are building two other 
large additions, one of which will be 8 stories 
high, 81 by so feet, and the others 6 stories high, 
08 by 44 feet, at an estimated cost of $80,000. 


Rhode Island, Bristol. The work of building the 


new brick addition on the north end of the Cran 
ston Worsted Mills is nearly finished. The princi- 
pal part of the brick work has been completed and 
a portion of the roof is in place. The finishing of 
the interior is now going on. 
Rhode Island, Oakland All the 
Oakland Worsted Co. are 
electrical stop motions. 


looms of the 
being equipped with 


*Rhode. Island, Woonsocket. 
decided when the new weave shed of the Dunn 
Worsted Mills will be built. The plans have not 
been completed and no preparations for construc- 
tion work have been made, in spite of local reports 
which state that everything is in readiness for con- 
struction work to be started and that work will 
soon be commenced. This will be a brick addition 
to be equipped with 31 new looms. E. S. Dunn 
is treasurer and buyer. 


It has not been 


Tennessee, Cleveland. An addition of 20 looms 
will be made by the Cleveland Woolen Mills, giv- 
ing them a total of 100 broad looms. The plant 
is being operated overtime until nine o’clock at 
night to fill orders and full capacity has been 
turned out for the past two years, not one loom 
having been stopped during this period. Cassimeres 
and worsteds are made and converted into pants. 
George L. Hardwick is president and W. H. Dur 
kee, manager. 

—_—-- 


SILK. 


New Mills. 

*Connecticut, Willimantic. Bids have been 
opened for the construction of the new velvet mill 
of the Willimantic Industrial Co., but it is under- 
stood contract has not as yet been awarded. B. F. 
Smith & Co. of Fall River were the lowest bid- 
ders. The proposals received were just for the 
construction of the building, not including plumb- 
ing, heating, sprinkler system, lighting and other 
equipment. As noted in previous reports this mill 
will be operated as a branch by the Rossie Velvet 


Co. cf Mystic, Conn. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Putnam. A 75-h. p. steam engine 
has been installed in the plant of the J. A. Dady 
Corp., and is furnishing power for the entire mill 
and running a dynamo which furnishes light. An 
addition has just been completed and new machin 
ery installed. 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported the 
Guthrie Silk Co. is looking for space in which te 
combine their two plants and add additional new 
machinery. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The machinery formerly 
owned and operated by the Essex Silk Mills has 
been purchased by Roeth & Butler and is being 
moved by them to the Barnert Mill on Dale Ave. 
It is understood an addition will be 
plant when fully settled. 


made to the 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Contract has just been 
placed for the erection of the new mill for the 
Caspers Silk Co. which will be built on the Little 
Falls Turnpike. This was first reported about two 
months ago when it was stated a 4-story structure 
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would be erected 
soon as the 


Ground is to be 
weather permits 


broken as 


New Jersey, Paterson 
noved from 5th Ave 
teen looms are 
be installed, 


Vervat & Neeser have 
to the Ward St. Mills. Four- 
operated at present, but more will 
according to present plans. 


Isaac H. Goodman 
of Goodman Bros. and Hinlein, manu- 
facturers dress trimmings at 13th and Callow 
hill Sts., has recently purchased properties at 12th 
and Wood and Pearl Sts., with a total assessment 
of $20,100. The dimensions of the lot are 71 by 
106 feet He will have erected an 8-story fire- 
proof factory building after plans now being pre- 
pared by an architect and builder in this city. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
of the firm 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Scranton Throw 
ing Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
f $150,000. The incorporators are Franz C. Rein- 
hardt, holding 19 shares, J. Barclay Cooke, Io 
and Wm. J. McFarland, 10 shares. The 
f the company at the present time is it 

The new corporation takes over 
plant of James Simpson & Co. at 
it 1s expected will double its capac- 

an early date. The weaving machinery has 

removed from this mill to the Paterson plant 
James Simpson & Co 


Pennsylvania, Williamsport 
broad silk looms are being 
of John N. Stearns & Co 


+ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ranton, and 
1 
i 


Two hundred ney 


installed in the plant 


Miscellaneous. 

Connecticut, Jewett City Contract has been 
warded by the Aspinook Co. for the erection of 
n hicl ll cost approximately $30,000 
Massachusetts, 


new ¢ ll whicil Lil 
North Graifton The new mill o 
the Finlayson Flax Spinning Co. has been finished 
nd will shortly be equipped with machinery. It 
is two stories high, 140 by 75 jeet, and was started 
Iast August 


Massachusetts, Westboro. Joseph S. Mason 
will occupy space in the factory building to be 
vacated by the Hunt Metal Corner Co., vacating 
the present quarters. In the meantime the ma 
chinery formerly operated in Worcester is being 
removed here and as much of it as possible is 
being set up temporarily in the present plaut 
When the change is completed and all the loons 
are set up a total of 72 looms will be operated in 
Westboro. 


Massachusetts, Worcester The new 
recently completed for the Worcester 
Dye Works Co. will be used 


yains. 


addition 
Bleach & 
largely for the 
storage of 


New Hampshire, Meredith. A fire pump has 
been installed in the Meredith Linen Mills, 


New Jersey, Millville. The power system of the 
cotton bleachery of the Millville Mig. Co. will be 
remodeled under the direction of Chas. T. Main 
mill-engineer and architect of Boston. The pres 
ent equipment, consisting of simple condensing 
engines driving line shafting and return tubular 
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boilers, is to be replaced by non-condensing steam 
turbine and a battery of high-pressure water tube 
boilers. Induction motors will be used to operate 
the entire bleachery. The exhaust steam from the¢ 
turbine is to be utilized for various bleaching 
processes for which live steam has heretofore been 
required, 


‘New Jersey, Somerville. The Redfern Lace 
Works, reported incorporated last week with cap 
tal stock of $300,000, have bought a mill here 
which wilt require very little alteration for the 
manufacture of laces. Fourteen Lever’s lace ma 
chines have been imported from Nottingham and 
the work of setting these up will be started at 
once. This will be the same kind of plant as the 
\merican Textile Co. and Caderas & Ozanne of 
Pawtucket, and the Warwick Lace Works of 
River Point, R. I. C. E. Chapman is president; 
Irving FE. Hance, treasurer, and Albert Redfern 
vice-president and buyer. The plant will be oper- 
ated by electric power. 


Ohio, Carthage. A concrete factory building is 
to be built here by the Union Thread Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, makers of cotton sewing thread for man 
ufacturers. A site has been purchased. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. New machinery has 
been installed in the finishing room of the Cheste) 


Lace Mills. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Chester Convert 
ng Co., reported incorporated last week, will do 

commission winding and quilling business, mak 
ng the handling of artificial silk a specialty. The 
warping and balling of artificial silk will be taken 
up later. Space has been secured at 5th and 
Crosby streets, and machinery is to be installed 
at once 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The York Finishing 
Works, York & Jasper Sts., finishers of hair cloth, 
cotton goods and moireing for the upholstery and 
silk trades, are removing their plant to the south- 
east corner of 3rd and Cumberland Sts., where 
they have been able to secure more room, which 
will enable them to increase their facilities. The 
plant is owred and operated hy Scheiter & 
Schneide: 


Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia. David Harvey & 
Sons, 


Janney St., below Allegheny Ave., recently 
incorporated under and now known as the Harvey 
Fibre Company, converters and manufacturers of 
fibre floor coverings with 50 looms, are asking for 
estimates on plans prepared by a local architect 
for a new building at Janney St. and Allegheny 
Ave. for the purpose of enlarging their present 
quarters 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fidelity Finish 
ng Works have been removed from Mascher and 
lurner Sts. to Trenton Ave., below Allegheny 
\ve., where they have enlarged facilities and bet 
ter conditions to supply the needs of the trade 
promptly and efficiently. They will be glad to 
take on additional accounts of men’s and 
dress goods. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. <A concern to be 
known as the Ashaway Dyeing & Finishing Co 
has leased the Bethel Mill and it is said will he 


wear 
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gin operations dyeing and finishing 
worsted cloths as 


woolen and 
Joseph D. 


soon as possible. 


Price, 1040 Westminster St., Providence, heads 
the project, and his son, Clarence Price, is a 
member of the company. Joseph D. Price was 


formerly dyer at the mill of the Ashaway Woolen 


Co. and it is understood this owns the 
Bethel Mill. 


Rhode Island, Warwick. Work on the Phoenix 
Lace Mills is nearly completed and a number oi 
lace machines have already been installed. The 
initial equipment will be 12 machines. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Co. has awarded the contract for 
another large addition to their plant to the East- 
ern Construction Co. This is the third important 
addition made to this plant within the last ten 
years. The extra space will facilitate the increase 
of output of their improved roving frame and also 
the manufacture of an entirely new drawing frame 
of the very latest design, which is meeting with 
much praise from manufacturers. The company 

secured the right to manufacture the 


concern 





has also 
Boozer-Hill dofting machine for spinning frames, 
which has been developed at the Tacapau Mills 


a 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 





New Jersey, Paterson. A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by the Paterson Knit- 
ting Works, Inc. The liabilities are $35,429 and 
the assets $9,623. J. Schaerer is president and 
treasurer of the company. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Creditors have filed 
a petition to have the Landenberger Manufactur- 
ing Co., Howard St. and Columbia Ave., manu- 
facturers of dress goods on 100 looms, adjudged 
an involuntary bankrupt. The petitioning cred 
itors and the amounts claimed by them are: 
Black Diamond Coal Co., $390.09; W. & R. Ford 
Manufacturing Co., $20,032.11 and William F. 
Murphy’s Sons Co., $740.33. W. R. Ford has been 
appointed receiver. It is said that the liabilities 
of the concern will reach $170,000 and the assets, 
consisting of manufactured fabrics. $100,000 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 

\labama, Demopolis. It is reported on good 
authority that the Elmore Mig. Co. will resume 
manufacturing in the near future. J. W. Sanders 
of the Sanders Cotton Mill Co. of Tuscaloosa, 
visited the plant a short time ago in the interes 
of local capitalists who will try to put this plant 
on its feet again. It is equipped for making waste 
yarns and was formerly known as the Bessie 
Minge Cotton Mill. About a year ago there was 
a reorganization and the plant was operated for a 
short time under the style of the Elmore Mig. Co 


1 


Colorado, Colorado Springs. According to rea 
estate men of Colorado Springs, a cotton. and 
woolen goods manufacturing concern plans to 
build a mill here and has entered into negotiations 
for a site at Pike’s Peak and Nevada Aves. 

East Killingly. The 


*Connecticut International 
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Cotton Mfg. Co., recently reported incorporated, 
will utilize the water privilege and other property 
belonging to the Bishop Mill and it is understocd 
will make cotton wads used in cartridges, A3 
noted previously, the incorporators are Thomas 
McAuliffe of Boston, W. M. Bushnell of Norwich 


and W. A. Guile of Providence 
Connecticut, Elmville. At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Thistle Worsted Co. 


the following board of directors was elected fer 
the ensuing year: Frank E. Holden of Woon- 
socket, J. B. Dunn of Woonsocket, James H 
sarnett of Danielson, A. Farnell of Woonsocket, 
J. B. Martin of Webster. Frank E. Holden is 
president and James H. Barnett, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Connecticut, North Grosvenordale. The capital 
stock of the Grosvenordale Co. is to be increased 
from $2,600,000 to $3,000,000 and the charter will 
be amended so that shares will have a par value 
of $100 instead of $100,000 as at present. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. Twenty-four of the 26 
looms to be installed in the Dresden Lace Works 
are in place and the other two are expected to 
arrive any day. The machinery that has been 
Started is working overtime to supply the demand 
for laces. This promises to become one of tke 
most important industries in Norwalk. In time 
the mill will be operated night and day with tw: 
shifts of help, although at present work is con 
tinued until 8 o’clock at night. Thos. Taylor from 
Nottingham, Eng., is in charge of setting up the 
machinery. 


Connecticut, Norwich. The Climax Specialty 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 for the purpose of manufacturing metal 
and woolen goods. Tyler Cruttenden is secretary 
and treasurer. It is not known what products this 
new company will make as they are not ready to 
operate and will not give out any information. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The local mill of the 
American Thread Co. is running full time and to 
full capacity. The finishing department has becn 
running on full time for several weeks, but the 
manufacturing departments were run _ not 


over 
three-quarters time until last week 


Georgia, Columbus. It will be only a short time 
before the new dam and power plant being con 
structed above Columbus on the Chattahoochee 
River is completed and ready to supply power to 
cotton mills and other manufacturing plants at 
Columbus, West Point and Opelika, many of 
which have already negotiated for power from the 
new plant 
Georgia, LaGrange. A Columbus contractor 
has been here to figure on building a new cotton 
mill. No further particulars are available, but this 
is understood to refer to the new Dunson Mills, 
organized a short time ago with capital stock of 
$500,000 by J. E. Dunson, president; J. M. Bar 
nard, vice-president; T. J. Thornton, treasurer and 
general manager, and W. S. Dunson, superintend 
ent. Plans for this mill are being prepared by J 
E. Sirrine 
Murrav M 


Georgia, Savannah Stewart is agi- 
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tating the erection of a mill 


in this section to spin 
fine Sea Island cotton yarns. 


Georgia, Statesboro. R. Simmons, J. J. Blitch 
and others are reported interested in a plan to 
build a cotton mill for spinning Sea Island cotton 
yarns. 


The Park Woolen Mills 
will start manufacturing soon after a suspension 
of several months. It is likely that some new 
machinery equipment will be installed, although 


no announcement to this effect has been made. 


Georgia, Rossville 


Illinois, Reckford The Rockford Woolen 
Cloth Mig. Co. has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $40,000 by E. R. Reitsch, T. K. Hicks 
aud P, J. Weingartner. It is understood the new 


corporation will take and operate the mill of 
Dyson & Platt which was shut down early in De- 
cember owing to the death of two of the partners, 


over 


and the decision of Owen Platt, the remaining 
partner, retire from business. The mill con- 
tains 3 sets of cards and 12 broad looms operated 
by water power. 

Maine, Winslow. The Winslow Mfg. Co., re- 


ported incorporated Waterville with capital 
stock of $10,000, will operate the old mill in what 
is known as Shoddy Hollow. Edward Chase, the 
president of the company, and A. W. Lord have 
been using it as an electric light station, furnish- 


ing North Vassalboro with light. This business 
having been taken over by the Maine Central 
Power Co., it is probable they will manufacture 


shoddy, as there is a shoddy picker in the building. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The American Texti- 
lose Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $1,000,000 to make textile fabrics. Chas. S. 
Grey, Walter H. Wight, Herman W. Shaw and 
Chas. G. Hall are the incorporators. Messrs. 


Grey and Shaw are in the Boston offices of the In- 
ternational Cotton Mills Corp., the Consolidated 
Cotton Duck Co., the Bay State Cotton Corp., the 
J. Spencer Turner Co. and the Boston Yarn Co. 
No information regarding the new company can 
be learned and it is stated that the plans will not 
be made public for several weeks. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. There will be no 
change for the present in the plant of the Brodfelt 
Worsted Co. as the result of the purchase of the 
controlling interest by Albert J. Wells of Hoyoke. 
Mr. Wells takes charge March 1. Mr. Wells was 
formerly employed in the Beebe-Webber Co.’s 
Mills in Holyoke, starting as designer and later 
occupying the position of assistant superintendent. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The project to build 
a cotton mill at North Tiverton, which was 
headed by Frank Towne, is not making very great 
progress. The capital to erect a plant has not 
been forthcoming and it is said Mr. Towne has 
dropped the idea. It is understood that a meet- 
ing is to be held shortly to determine what can be 
done. 


Massachusetts, Jefferson. The Jefferson Mfg. 
Co. has decided to start the looms in the lower 
weave shed. Cheviots and cassimeres are manu- 
factured. 





*Massachusetts, Lawrence. It is expected the 
Uswoco Mills, the large new worsted mill of the 
U. S. Worsted Co., will be ready for occupancy 
by September 1. The number of stories has not 
as yet been decided upon, but employment will be 
given to about 1,200 hands when completed. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. An overtime schedule is 
in force at the Tremont & Suffolk Mills and some 
departments are working until ten o’clock at 
night. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Machinery is being in- 
stalled in. the new mill of the Massachusetts Cot- 
ton Mills on East Merrimack St. as fast as ship- 
ments arrive. 


*Massachusetts, Methuen. The plant of the 
Marshall Worsted Co. is for sale and possible pur- 
chasers have examined the stock and machinery. 
The concern started in Methuen last April, re- 
moving here from North Andover, and last De- 
cember made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. It is thought probable that the sale of 
the plant, which is located at 42 Osgood St., will 
be negotiated within a few days. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. Reports follow- 
ing the announcement that a mill of 140,000 spin- 
dles is to be erected for the Berkshire Cotton Mig 
Co., give the location as the Greylock section of 
North Adams, and state that construction work 
will be started during the coming year. F. D. 
Sheldon & Co. are said to be completing the 
plans. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. Men employed 
by Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, have been 
here looking over available sites with a view to 
preparing plans for a large addition to the plant 
of the Hoosac Cotton Co. According to a local 
report a mill is to be built which will increase the 
capacity 50 per eent., for which contracts will be 
let in the near future and construction work 
started early in the spring. At the rear of the 
present weave shed there is a large triangular 
piece of property owned by the company and on 
this site the new mill is to be built, according tc 
report. 


Massachusetts, North Dighton. The Harodite 
Finishing Co., the new concern which has leased 
the plant formerly occupied by the Chadwick Print 
Works, has organized with John J. O’Haire, presi- 
dent, superintendent and buyer and David Steiner, 
treasurer, and will begin operations March 1, 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing cotton piece goods. 
It has not been decided as yet how many hands 
will be employed. The Harodite Finishing Co. 
has capital stock of $25,000. The lease of the old 
Chadwick Print Work’s property is for three years 
with the privilege of purchasing. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Berkshire Woolen 
& Worsted Co. will operate its weave room night 
and day, having received orders which it is said 
will necessitate this schedule for several months. 
This company recently took over the woolen mill 
of J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. Co., which had been 


idle for some time. 
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Massachusetts, Spencer. The Priscilla Woolen 
Co. has resumed full time, after being on a short- 
time schedule for several months. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. The Old Colony Mfg. 
Co., incorporated early in January with capital 
stock of $200,000, as noted, is a reorganization of 
the Elizabeth Poole Mills. The officers are Henry 
M. Lovering, president and treasurer, and Henry 
H. Culver, clerk. These men with J. H. Webber 
are the directors. The same grade of goods will 
be manufactured as were made by the old company 
and the business will continue as heretofore. Pre- 
vious to the reorganization the officers were as 
follows: Geo. M. Preston, president; Henry M. 
Lovering, treasurer; F. H. Gooch, agent, and H. 
H. Culver, superintendent. The capital stock was 


$100,000. 
Massachusetts, Webster. Henry Merritt has 
purchased the plant occupied by the Merritt 


Woolen Co., together with the company’s assets 
and liabilities and will be proprietor, superintend- 
ent and buyer. The equipment consists of 3 sets 
of cards and 19 looms on which woolens and wor- 


steds are manufactured. Thos. E, Curry & Co., 
New York, are the selling agents. 
New Hampshire, East Rochester. It is re- 


ported that the Cocheco Woolen Mig. Co. has re- 
ceived orders which insure operating more of the 
machinery for several months. 


New Hampshire, Milford. While there have 
been a number of reports of late that the equip- 
ment of the Middlesex Linen Co. would be moved 
to some other place, nothing has been done in 
this direction and the machinery is still lying idle 
here. A new rumor is to the effect that a new 
company is to be organized to operate the plant 
here. 

New Hampshire, Salmon Falls. The carding 
and spinning rooms of the Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. 
will be run at night for a time and the weaving 
room in the day time. The carding and spinning 
departments are run by electrical power and the 
weaving department by water power. 


New Jersey, Burlington. The new plant of the 
Burlington Silk Mills, Inc., has been started up 
with 300 employes. New looms will be installed 
until the total number of hands employed reaches 
500. 


New Jersey, Little Falls. The Somerset Carpet 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock ot 
$2,000 to manufacture carpets. The incorporators 
are Samuel Starr, Alexander J. Bimberg, Louis J. 
Bimberg and Wm. G. Hockrige. 


New Jersey, Newark. The W. & S. Co. has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $50,000, to 
manufacture elastic webbing, hooks and eyes and 
similar goods. ‘The incorporators are Benj. B. 
Sager, John Freeman and Oscar Sager, all of 
Newark. Lafayette A. Wilkinson of Philadelphia 
is largely interested. The corporation will be lo- 
cated at 763 Broad St., Newark. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The American Buckram 
Co. has been incorporated, with capital stock of 
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$100,000 to manuia cotton cloths. The incor- 
porators are Chas. A. Bergen, Albert O. Miller, 
Jr., Grace M. Getty, all of Passaic. An office will 
be located at 215 Hobart Trust Bldg., Passaic. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A charter has been 
granted the Calumet Silk Co. with capital stock of 
$100,000 to manufacture silk goods. Wayne Du- 
mont, a local attorney, is one of the incorporators 
and states that a new plant is to be started, but no 
particulars of the proposed plant or of the per- 
sons interested can be made public at this time. 


New Jersey, Paterson. J. S. Scheff & Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 to 
manufacture and dye silk goods 
tors are Jonas S. Scheff, 130 Greene St.. New 
York, and others. The company will locate at 350 
Belmont Ave., Haledon, N. J. 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is rumored locally 
that an addition to the Pope Mill will be made 
this spring. The Queen Silk Co., American Shawl 
Co. and the Berlin Shawl Co. occupy space in the 
Pope Mill and it is said will increase their ma- 
chinery equipment, but not before June or July. 

New Jersey, Phillipsburg. A new silk mill is to 
be located here nearly opposite the Continental 
Silk Mills. A 2-story brick building is to be 
erected under the direction of Engineer Howell 
of this place. Plans have been held up temporarily 
cwing to the withdrawal of one of the men inter- 
ested, who is a practical silk man. Phillipsburg 
and Paterson men are interested. 


The incorpora- 


New York, Amsterdam. It is reported that the 
Philadelphia stockholders of the Consolidated 
Woolen Felt Mills, which were recently destroyed 
by fire, are against rebuilding the plant and ope; 
ating it in this city; their intention being to erect 
a new plant to cost about $150,000 in another sec- 
tion of the country. John Stansfield, the manager 
of the plant, states that in the event of the mill 
leaving Amsterdam it is his intention to equip a 
plant of his own and start it up on the same line 
of goods. 


New York, New York City. A charter has been 
granted Leonard Shoenfeld & Co. with capital 
stock of $20,000 to manufacture and deal in woolen 
and cotton goods. Leonard Shoenfeld is a wool 
importer with an office at 71 Wall St. 


New York, New York City. At a meeting of 
the Rogers, Thompson, Givernaud Co. the follow- 
ing officers were elected: John Bister, president; 
Mont D. Rogers, Loren O. Thompson, Celistino 
Piva, vice-presidents; Richard H. Fraenckel, treas- 
urer; Thos. A. Kennedy, assistant treasurer and 
secretary, and Chas. A. Newkirk, assistant secre- 
tary. Messrs. Piva and Kennedy were president 
and secretary of Givernaud Bros. which firm has 
been consolidated with Rogers & Thompson Silk 
Mills to form the new company. All the mills 
operated by the two concerns which contain in 
al! about 1,600 looms, have been taken over by the 
new company and it is stated other looms will be 
added to increase the total to 2,000 looms. The 
New York office will be moved to the Ashland 
Bldg., 4th Ave. and 24th St., which has been leased 
for a long term of vears. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































North Carolina, (¢ 


reports to the 


oncord. In 
effect that the 


spite Ol Numerous 
Roberta Mig. Co. 


will rebuild its plant, recently destroyed by fire, it 
s hardly probable that this will be done. At the 


; ; 
yvement will be made 


no plans for re- 


present time at least no m« 
in this direction 





there are 


Carolina, Elizabeth City. [here will be 


no change for the present in the plant of the Eliza 
beth City Cotton Mills, the issue of bonds pre 
viously noted being for the purpose of refunding 
ut g bonds and to provide additional work 
ng ipital 

N h Carolina, Lexington The Wennonah 
Cott M Co. has 1 granted a charter with 

tocl $125,000 by Wm. E. Holt. Wm. E 


new corporation 
Mills. of which 


was proprietor Phe pl int contains 


2,000 ring spindles and 450 looms for makirg 
hite and « ore 2 Is nd y ns 
North Car 1, Lexington Th pital stock 
f the Dacotah Cotton Mills, In has been i 
crease fr $150,000 to $200,000 
wrth Caroii Low s unlikely that th: 
‘ 10,00 é it ( the Lowell Cot- 
M V be built t spring though plans 
e rect oy ns tior 
North Carolir Randleman. On March 28 the 
property tl Randleman Mfg. Co. and the 
Naomi Falls Mfg. ( vill be sold on the prem- 
The terms will | ne-third cash and the 
remainder in two equal installments at two and 
four months. Both concerns were’ adjudged bank- 


Winston 
were aj 
under the 


ist December and F. H. Fries of 
Salem and T. A. Hunter of 
pointed receivers. Both < 


same management 


*Oklahoma, Ardmore r. W 


Greensbor , 


panes 
al 


were 


Garbutt, presi- 
lent of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, 
Ga., who has previously been reported interested 
na plan to build a cotton mill at Ardmore, states 


that there is no truth in the 
meeting in 


report He addressed 
the interest of the Ardmore Booster 


Club which is promoting the enterprise, but has 
no connection with it in any way 

Oklahoma, Shawnee It is planned to call the 

posed new cotton mill company the Shawnee 


Cotton Mills when it is formed and to have capital 
stock of $250,000. W. B. Smith Whaley 
selected for president and J. L. Ford, 


has been 


treasurer. 


*Pennsylvania, llentown The plant of the 
Keystone Textile Co., incorporated last Septem- 
ber, will be in operation shortly. 


building and 
Co., consisting of 
Silk Company, lo 
this town, were re 
Kutztown. 


Pennsylvania, Kutztown The 

nt of the Hill Silk Mfg 
ns, and the Merchants’ 
cated at Maxatawney, near 
cently 





sold to parties in 


Pennsylvania, Lehighton. The plant of the Le- 
highton Ribbon Co. has been sold by Peter Camp- 
bell, the proprietor. to the Fairview Silk Co. of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, and the machinery 
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equipment Nas been removed to the plant of the 
Fairview Co. at Rittersville 


*Pennsylvania, Mahanoy City. Investigati 
has failed to reveal any particulars of the rumored 
project to establish a silk mill in Mahanoy City. 
Nothing seems to be known about it in quarters 
where information should be had if there were 
anything in the rumor. The previous report stated 
that a $30,000 silk mill would be established her: 
i a suitable site could be secured 


Pennsylvania, Milton. No definite information 
can be learned of the new silk mill project headed 
by Sydney H. Souter, formerly head of the Sydney 
H Souter Silk Co. It is understood that the es- 
tablishment of a new mill has not been fully de 
ided upon 

*Pennsy 


lvania, Norristown Bernstein, Kaui 

in & Co. of Philadelphia, who are interested in 
the Art Fibre Co., advise that the American Art 
ficial Silk Co., recently organized for the manufac 
ture of artificial silk, will succeed the Art Fibs 
reported previously, and will build a 5 
story mill in Philadelphia. The new organization 
is at present only in a state of formation and the 
names of officers cannot be given at present 
Bernstein, Kaufman & Co. are manuiacturers of! 
cloak 


Cc o.. 2s 


illinery, and dress trimmings at 1017-19 
Race St., Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia Phe Lafayette 


Mills Co., of which P. J. Masterson is the propric 
tor, Operating 30 looms on Turkish towels and 
novelties, now located in the Bromley Mills at 
Jasper and York Sts., is arranging for the re 

val of the plant to the Lockhart Mills at 
Hioward St, and Lehigh Ave., where the entire 
second floor and part of the first been 
kk ised 





Tri¢ 


floor has 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application will 
be made for a charter for the Valkone Dye & Fin 
ishing Works, with Thomas D. Sullivan, Howard 
K. Hali and Edward S. Keyser as incorporators 
The plant will be located at Mascher and Turner 
Sts., where piece goods will be dyed and finished 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Walter T. Sykes o 
Sykes Bros., spinners of woolen yarns at Han 
cock and Huntingdon Sts., has recently purchased 
from the Angola Dyeing Co. the building formerly 
occupied by them at the N. E. corner of Hancock 
ind Huntingdon Sts. which is four stories, of 
brick. The mill will be equipped with the wor 
sted spinning machinery recently purchased by 
Sykes Bros., at the sale of the late Frank B 
Birch & Son, who were declared bankrupts sonie 
time ago. The plant consists of 2 cards, 2 combs 
and 2,000 spindles which are operated on the Fn 
glish system on carpet yarns 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. By order of the re 
ceiver, J. H. Thomas, the machinery and equi 
ment of the mill of the Hall-Taylor Co., at 2739 
N. Fairhill St., will be sold out at public auctica 
on February 28. The plant contains 30 broad and 
22 narrow looms which they operated on men’s 
wear and dress goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Ford, re- 
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ceiver in bankruptcy, has ordered the sale of the 
Landenberger Manufacturing Company, Howard 
St. and Columbia Ave., on March 7. This plant. 
which is one of the best equipped in this locality, 
contains 100 broad looms and other machinery 
used in the manufacture of fine worsted goods for 
women’s wear. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
the well 


Wolfgang Richter, 
known manufacturer of full fashioned knit 
ting machines at 535 Lawrence St., reports that 
he is very busy both in building new machines 
and in his repair department 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The co-partnership 
heretofore existing between Wm. A. Reinecke and 
loseph Graham, trading as the Quaker Dye & 
Bleach Works, has been dissolved. The habih 


ties will be paid and all assets collected by Joseph 


Graham, who continues the business under th 
same name. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 


the Penn Worsted Co., which went into the hands 
of a receiver on October 15, has been reorganize4, 
New York and Philadelphia capitalists being iden- 
tified with the transaction. The name under which 
the company will operate in the future is the Penn 
Worsted Co. of Pennsylvania. Worsted fabrics 
and specialties in silk yarns, silk resists and twists 
will be manufactured as in the past. The equip- 
ment includes 40 broad looms, 6,000 worsted and 
000 silk spindles 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jos. J. Sheiter & 
Co., manufacturers of hair cloth and converters of 
textiles for the upholstery and clothing trades, 
operating 71 hair cloth and 5 jacquard looms, and 
3c narrow looms on serges, have removed their 
plant from Jasper & York Sts. to new quarters at 
3rd & Cumberland Sts., where they taken 
over a portion of the mill formerly occupied by 
John Scanlin & Sons. 


have 


Rhode Island, Harrisville Ernest W. Tinkham 
petitioned the court for the dissolution of the 
Royal Worsted Mills and for a receiver to wind 
up the business. Judge Tanner denied the petition 
on the ground that the evidence failed to show 
that the corporation was insolvent. Mr. Tinkham 
is a stockholder. The mill was closed some time 
ago 


Rhode Island, Hope Valley, Simon and Her- 
mon Rawitser have purchased the Savin A. Owen 
mill property, including buildings, machinery, 
water rights and 12 tenement houses. rhe 


property is assessed for $35,000. This is the mill 
at present leased by C. S. Taylor and operated by 
him on cotton worsteds and cassimeres. As noted 
previously, Mr. Taylor and M. Bell have leased 
the Cyrus G. Wood plant at Quinapoxet, Mass.. 


and expect to begin manufacturing there about 
March 10. 

Rhode Island, Lymansville The capital stock 
of the Lymansville Co, will be increased from 


$500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Rhode Island, Niantic. Rufus W. Sprague, Ir 
of New York, has bought a large tract of land in 
Niantic and is reported to be acting in the inter- 
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ests of the Bradiord Dyers’ \ssociation, Ltd., 
which recently purchased the property of the 
Niantic Dyeing Co. It will be remembered that 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association, Ltd., is to batid 
a large dyeing, bleaching and finishing plant at 
Niantic, and has been negotiating for some time 
for large tracts of land in this vicinity with water 
rights on the Pawcatuck River. 


Rhode Island, Valley Falls Che 
Co. has moved into its new mill erected last fall 
The new structure is 48 by 160 ft. of reinforced 
concrete construction, 2 stories high 


Hesse Mig 


Rhode Island, Westerly It is reported that a 
manufacturer is negotiating for the large brick 
building on Main St., formerly occupied by the 
Solway Mills. Henry and Wm. R. Segar are the 
owners. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Judge Brown in 
the U, S. Court ordered the sheriff's sale of the 
property of the American Narrow Fabric Co 
stopped. The order was issued on the representa 
tion of the creditors that the concern should be 
adjudged bankrupt and that the sale under an 
tachment would constitute 
tors. Henry C. Hubbard, 
was treasurer of the 


ad 
al 
of cred: 
It creci 
everal week 
veral Weeks 


a preference 
who died s 
concern 


Rhode Island, Wyoming. The Wyon 


ago, 





ing Yarn 


Co. has been incorporated with capital stock oi 
$27.000. Edward Tillinghast, Charles L. Kenyon 
and E. R. Tillinghast are the incorporators. It is 
understood the new corporation takes over the 
business of the Wyoming Yarn Co 

South Carolina. \nderson No additional 


equipment will be installed in the 


plant of the 
Riverside Mfg. Co. at this time, 


the company con- 

equipment The object of 
increasing the capital stock from $225,000 to $y4or, 
250 is to :elieve the 


ard to give 


tinuing with the same 


company of its indebtedness 
it working capital. Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth has been elected president and treasurer 
and C. M. McClure, secretary. 


*South Carolina, Easley. Within a few weeks 
the Alice Mills will be in full operation, 20,000 
spindles and 500 looms having been installed. 250 
looms have been started. The mill building is 
stories high, 336 by 108 ft., with warehouse, 3 
stories high, 60 by too ft. The mill is equipped 
with electric power for driving all the machinery 
except the slashers, which are driven by a steam 
power plant. E. H. Shanklin is 
treasurer. 


president and 


*South Carolina, Great Falls. Nothing authori- 
tative can be learned regarding the time of start- 
ing work on the second unit of the Republic Cot- 
ton Mills. The first unit, comprising a plant of 
25,000 spindles and 600 looms, has been completed 
and will be started up about March 1. It is con- 
sidered improbable that any enlargement will be 
made until the present mill is in good running 
condition. The capital stock is $600,000. Robt. S. 
Mebane is president; T. B. Fuller, vice-president, 
and H. B. Mebane, secretarv and treasurer. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. A prospectus has 
been issued by the Parker Cotton Mills Co. giv- 
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ing information of the plans of the company and 
of the nine mills to be consolidated. he capital 
stock will be classified as guaranteed, 
preferred and common stock. It is proposed to 
issue at present $2,000,000 of the guaranteed stock 
to pay off a part of the debts of the independent 
mill working capital. Arrangements 
ide for the sale of this stock at par 
ntitled to dividends of 7 per cent., pay- 
ind is subject to retirement on 
date at $120 per share. The pre- 
mmon also will be used in 
the debts of the separate corpora- 
stock will be entitled to 2 
f 6 per cent. and will be con- 
vertible -ommon stock, share for share, but 
the Iders of the common stock may terminate 
this privilege on six months’ notice. The board 
of directors will be composed of the following 
men who are largely interested: John Kerr Branch, 
of Thomas Branch & Co., bankers and brokers, 
Richmond, Va.: Edwin P. Frost, of Henry W. 
Frost & Co., Charleston; H. J. Haynsworth, at- 
torney at law, Greenville; R. F. Herrick, of Fish, 
Herrick, Richardson & Neave, attorneys at law, 
Boston; Thomas Motley, of Curtis & Sanger, 
tankers and brokers, Boston; Lewis W. Parker, 
le: Thomas F. Parker, president of the 
an Mills, Greenville; Edwin W. Robertson, 
presiden of National Loan and Exchange 
Bank, Columbia, and R. P. Snelling, Saco-Pettee 
Co As noted in an earlier report, the officers 
will be Lewis W. Parker, president; Thomas F 
Parker, vice-president; Alex. Macbeth, treasurer, 
secretary. 


$10,000,000, 


stocks 


prefered 


nd 


1 M. M. Trotter, Jr., 


Tennessee, Chattanooga. C. Husbands and a 
Dr. Winston of Paducah, Kentucky, are planning 
to organize a company at Chattanooga to manu- 


facture waterproof cloth 


Tennessee, Chattanooga The Bowen-Jewell 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
$200,000 to manufacture cotton goods. The incor- 
porators are W. L. Bowen, D. A. Jewell, A. S. 
Bowen, J. B. Cody, L. M. Carr, Geo. Bradley. 
The Bowen-Jewell ( operates the Jewell Coi- 
ton Mills, Jewell, Georgia and the Crystal Springs 
Bleaching Co., Chickamauga, Ga 


0. has 


*Tennessee, Shelbyville. Little is known of the 
project to establish a weaving mill in Shelbyville 
to use a part of the output of yarns of the Sylvan 
Cotton Mills. W. J. McGill, treasurer of the Syl- 
van Cotton Mills is actively interested, but it 1s 
understood little progress has been made since the 
matter was first considered in December. It is 
not known whether separate new company will 
be organized or whether the weaving plant is to 
be a department of the Sylvan Cotton Mills 


Tennessee, Trimble. 
is on foot 


It is reported a movement 
for the establishment of a cotton mill 
here which will give employment to about 75 
hands. It is said that a proposition has been sub 
mitted to local business men by a man who will 
take most of the stock and manage the business. 

Texas, Austin. The 
ering an appropriation 


cotton factory at the 


Texas legislature is consid- 
of $150,000 to establish a 
Rusk Penitentiary. 
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*Texas, Paris. Nothing has been done as yet 
toward forming any definite plans in regard to the 
location of a cotton mill here. The Paris Pro- 
gressive Club, which is agitating the matter, states 
that they are going to have a cotton mill, but are 
not in a position to say at present when and how 
this will be done. They assert that sufficient cap- 
ital can be raised in Paris without any 
help. 


outside 


*Texas, 


Waco. Little progress has been made 
by the 


Young Men’s Business League in their 
effort to organize a company to build a cotton 
mill. They are going ahead, however, with the 
project and hope to interest sufficient capital or 
to arrange for some manufacturer to come here. 


*Texas, Wichita Falls. H. A. Emerson and J. 
A. Kemp, previously reported interested in organ- 
izing a cotton mill company, are trying to interest 
experienced cotton manufacturers in the enter- 
prize and they hope to arrange for the organiza- 
tion of a $100,000 company. 


*Virginia, Basic City. Officers have been 
elected by the Basic City Woolen Co. as follows: 
Hiram Dawson, president and general manager; 
W. H. Gardner, treasurer, and M. E. Bean, secre- 
tary. This company began manufacturing last No- 
vember, taking over the Blue Ridge Woolen Mill. 
Recently the business was incorporated with au- 
thorized capital of $75,000, of which $50,000 has 
been paid in 


Virginia, Fredericksburg. Efforts are still being 
made to secure the return to this city of the Mel- 
ville Woolen Co. which removed to Chambers- 
burg, Pa., when their plant in Fredericksburg was 
burned last September and purchased the old 
Chambersburg Woolen Co. plant. It is said the 
Melville Co. has entered into negotiations for es- 
tablishing a plant at Fredericksburg provided the 
business men can offer suitable inducements. The 
manufacturing committee of the Business Men's 
Association has the matter in charge. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Illinois, Rockford. E. R. Reitsch, T. K. Hicks 
and Philip Weingartner, the incorporators of the 
Rockford Woolen Cloth Mfg. Co., are the men 
who control the concern. They have taken over 
the plant of Dyson & Platt and will operate it on 
under collar cloth. The plant contains 3 sets of 
cards, 1,240 spindles and 12 looms. Organization 
has not been completed as incorporation papers 
have not been received, but Philip Weingartner 
will be superintendent and buyer. The product 
will be sold through Curtiss & Warren. 


Utah, Provo. Wm. U. Hanke, the new super- 
intendent of the Knight Woolen Mill, has arrived 
from Davenport, Ia., with his family and will at 
once begin preparations for starting the mill. 
The exact time manufacturing will be resumed 
cannot be stated at present as some changes are 
to be made, although these ought to be completed 
within a month. 


Wisconsin, Chippewa 
Falls Woolen Mill will 
as fair orders are being received 


Falls The 


soon resume 


Chippewa 
operations. 








New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal.] 


The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing; A Practical 
Treatise on the Sizing of Cotton Yarns, Size 
Mixing, Tape Sizing, Ball or Warp Sizing and 
Hank Sizing; by Percy Bean, F. C. S., M. Ph. 
S. and F. Scarisbrick; 9th edition; 641 pages, 
5 by 8 1/2; Lord & Nagle Co., 144 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $10. 

This is the gth edition of a book which has 
become a standard work in the textile trade ot 
English speaking countries. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1903 and was quickly exhausted, as were 
the seven editions that followed in succession. 
rhis, the gth edition, has been brought up to date 
and valuable material added, including a chapter 
on the ventilation of humidified weave sheds, Mr. 
Scarisbrick being an expert on this question. The 
work, which is freely illustrated, is divided into 
sixteen chapters, as follows: 


I. Substances for 
the Size. 


2. Materials 


Giving Adhesive Properties to 


Used for Giving Weight and Body 


to the Size and Yarn. 

3. Ingredients Used to Soften the Size and 
Yarn. Oily and Greasy Substances. 

4. Soap. 


5. Deliquescent Substanzes Used for Softening 
and for Giving Weight and Strength to the Yarn 
6. Ingredients Used for Preserving Size from 


Mildew. 
7. Size Mixings 


8. Tape Sizing. 

g. Ball or Warp Sizing. 

10. Hank Sizing and Bleaching 

11. The Preparation of the Yarn for the Proc- 
ess of Weaving. 

12. The Physica] 
Cotton. 

13. The Analysis 

14. Damage to 
Mildew and Iron 

15. Bleaching. 

16. The Ventilation of 
Sheds. 


and Chemical Properties ct 


i Sized Grey Cloth. 
Which Sized Cloth is 
Stains. 


Liable, 


Humidified Weaving 


Fibers Used in Textile and Allied Industries; by 
- C¢. Ainsworth Mitchell, B. A., F. I. C., and 
R. M. Prideaux, F. I. C.; 190 pages, 5 by 8 1/2; 
D. Von Nostrand Co., New York. Price $3. 
The authors of this book have for many years 
been independently engaged in the technical exam- 
ination of fibers and they have prepared this vol- 
ume in order to put a description of microscopical 
and chemical technical methods into a form con- 
venient for use in the laboratory. The following 
abstract of the table of contents shows the scope 
of the work, which contains numerous and excei- 
lent illustrations: Wool, Silk, Cotton, Mercerized 
Cotton, Artificial Silks, Linen and Ramie, Jute and 
other Fibers, Brush Fibers, Vegetable Downs and 
Upholstery Fibers 


and Spinning; by M. M 
F. Buckley; 257 pages, 4 1/2 by 


Worsted Preparing 
Buckley and 
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7; F. King & Sons, 
Price $1.50. 

This work consists of the series of articles pub- 
lished in the “Textile Manufacturer,” Man- 
chester, England. It was the original intention 
of the author, M. M. Buckley, to have them ap- 
pear in book form. After Mr. Buckley’s death 
the publishers engaged Prof. Fred Bradbury of 
Belfast to complete the work. The 


Ltd., Halifax, England. 


result is an 
excellent handbook of worsted spinning. Part 1 
treats of the raw materials. Part 2, wool classi- 
fication, washing and drying. Part 3, worsted 


preparing and Part 4, worsted carding. 


a —_—$_Q—— —$—$_$_____ 


Business Literature. 
Treatise on Testing Textiles; Szepesi & Farr, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

This attractive catalogue of 60 pages contains 
illustrated descriptions of a large number of use- 
ful appliances for testing textiles, manufactured by 
the well known firm of F. R. Poller, Leipzig, Ger- 
many, for whom Szepesi & Farr are the scle 
American agents. The list includes yarn testers 
for strength and elasticity, count testers, Staub’s 
universal yarn balance, roving scale, scale for 
determining weight of cloth, roving reel, yard reel, 
and various types of yarn reels. An oven and 
other necessary apparatus for conditioning tex- 
tiles are described, also cloth measuring machines, 
yarn inspecting table, twist counter and universal 
thread counter. Each instrument and machine is 
illustrated. There are also a number of useful 
yarn tables in the catalogue, a copy of which 
should be on file in every textile mill. 


Leather 
ra. 
An attractive booklet, illustrating a piece of 
laced belting and the beginning of Rhoads Leather 
Belts in 1701. The book gives a description of 
the different kinds of belting manufactured by the 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons Co., and illustrates good 
belts of various descriptions: flat, round, endless, 
rubber, rivetless, cotton duck, etc., also sundries, 
such as rawhide rope, valves and washers. It gives 
valuable information about the care of belts, belt 
preservatives, and how to make belts endless. 
One of the interesting features of this book is the 
revised list of rubber belts, adopted in May, 1910. 
by the mechanical rubber goods associations. The 
catalogue includes a convincing statement of why 
service is the Rhoads standard for good belting. 


Belts; J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, 


Friction Clutches and Speed Changes; The White 
& Moore Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Owing to the many applications of friction 
clutches and the need of changing speeds in the 
operation of textile machinery, this book witll 
prove of special interest to textile manufacturers. 
The construction of the Moore & White clutchcs 
is described with the aid of many excellent draw- 
ings and half tone illustrations. <A price list for 
pulleys of various sizes is also given. There are 
also complete price lists for pulleys of different 
sizes, for couplings, shafting, e plates, ring oil- 


pl 
sol 
ing bearings and cast iron pulleys 
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De Laval Steam Turbines; The De 
lurbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 
A catalogue of 120 pages illustrating and de- 
scribing the various types of De Laval turbines. 


Laval Steam 


How a Revolvator Saves Time, Money and Space; 
The New York Revolving Portable Elevator 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

\ 15-page booklet describing and _ illustrating 


the revolvator or portable tiering machine. [It 
also gives a list of forty-seven .of the first pur- 
chasers of this machine. 
cits cimilalibiiitcciaasiciibi 
Finishing Material. 
The Arabol Mfg. Co., too William St., New 
York, make a specialty of soluble oils, alizarine 


assistants and turkey red oils for use in finishing. 
dyeing, printing, etc., as well as sizing and finish 
ing compounds for textile goods of every descrip- 
tion. Their factories in Brooklyn, well 
equipped with up-to-date laboratories and under 
expert and scientific management, can meet any 
lemand., 


extensive 


ee 


S:yi2l Mfg. Co. Ealarges their Plant. 


The Seydel Mfg. Company of Jersey City, !n 
rder to keep pace with its steadily increasing 
sizing, soap and softener business has leased addi 
tional buildings where it is placing up-to-date ma- 
chinery. With these additional facilities the work 
ing capacity of the concern will be more than 
tripled. Although this concern has been located 
in the East but about eighteen months, coming 
from Atlanta, Ga., the products put out by the 


Bros have taken a 

market, and their success is constantly increasing 
Cotton Mills of Burlington, N. C 

lave been using Sizol “L” for the past four years 

and the letter which they recently wrote to the 

Seydel Mfg. Co. is a strong commentary on the 

excellence of this product: 


Seydel Mig. C Jersey City, N. J 

Gentlemen As I have been using your Sizol 
“L” continuously for the last four years, I feel 
that I am due you a voluntary testimonial in re 
gard to the results I have had from same. 

I wish to say that I have used this Sizing on 
Ginghams and Domets, and the results have al 
ways satisfactory. I have on one or 
two occasions tried a barre] or so of other goods 
just to see if I was getting the best results that 
could be expected, but in each case, experience 
has proven that your Sizol “L” gives best results 
in every respect. I wish to say that I have 
always noticed that every barrel seems to come 
€ alike in appearance; this fact, of 
course is a good deal of satisfaction to us, as we 
can feel that we are getting the same grade of 
goods all the time 

I will also say that we have used this same Siz9] 
“L” in our finishing with very satisfactory results 
on ginghams, etc 


firm hold upon the 


} 
i 


The Elmira 
ve 


been very 


7 c 
also 


up exactly 


Wishing you continued success in the sizing 
business, I beg to remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
J. G. King, Supt 
Elmira Cotton Mills 
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Liquid Chlorine. 


This product has attracted the favorable atten- 
tion of manufacturers and bleachers. It is a 
chlorine gas in the liquefied state, under pressure, 
in its purest form, manufactured by the Electro 
Bleaching Gas Company, 24-26 East 21st St., New 
York, who claim, among other things, that it elim- 
inates settling, also danger of chlorination of fiber, 
reduces washing, and gives positive and easy regu- 
lation of the strength of the bleach-liquor. It 
comes in steel cylinders, convenient to handle, and 
just the right amount is available by the mere 
turning of a valve. : 


—_——_—_—_—_——_ 


The Diesel Engine. 


A new company was incorporated in January 
under the name of the Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel 
Engine Co., to build and sell the well known Diesel 
oil engine. The business has been carried un 
previously as an individual enterprise of Adolphus 
susch, purchaser of the American Diesel engine. 
The capital stock is $2,100,000 and the board of 
directors consists of eleven members, headed by 
\dolphus Busch as president and August A 
3usch, first vice-president, James R. Harris, sec 
ond vice-president and general manager. Other 
members of the board include E. D. Meier, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, and Rudolph Diesel of Munich, Germany, 
the inventor of the engine 


In the near future, the company will erect a 
modern plant completely equipped to build the 
engine. The estimated cost of the plant is about 


$1,000,000. They will employ 500 men to start and 
the works will be laid out in such a manner as to 
be easily enlarged as business demands. The loca- 
tion has not been definitely settled upon, but it 
will probably be in St. Louis if it is found that 
in adequate supply of high class mechanical labor 
can be obtained there. 

Adolphus Busch has been interested in the Diesel 
engine business since the Diesel engine was in- 
vented by Rudolph Diesel, an engineer of Munich, 
Germany, and who is to be one of the directors uf 
the new company. As far back as 1897, when Mr. 
Busch bought the basic patents for the United 
States of America and Canada, he saw the great 
future of the engine, although it was then in the 
embryo stage, having just been invented and not 
a commercial article. On May 10, 1909, Adolphus 
3usch bought the assets of the American Diesel 
Engine Co. and transferred the business of che 
company from New York to St. Louis. The busi- 
ness has since been managed by James R. Harris, 
under the close direction of August A. Busch and 
has been very successful. European manufactur- 
ers who had acquired rights from Mr. Diesel for 
their countries have spent fortunes in perfecting 
the Diesel engine and now have the engine devel- 
oped to such an extent that the sales are enor- 
mous 

The old American Diesel Engine Co. brought 
their type of Diesel engine to a very high state 
of perfection so that the engines now being manu- 
factured by Adolphus Busch, purchaser of Ameri- 
can Engine Co., are giving the greatest satisfac- 
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tion to its users throughout the United States. 
This is well demonstrated by the fact that the 
present company being conducted by Mr. Busch 
had sold over eleven thousand horse power of tie 
type of Diesel engine during the last sixteen 
months and could have sold more if the company 
had had the proper facilities for turning out the 
engines. 

Max Rotter, the present Chief Engineer of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., has been engaged as the Chief 
Engineer of the new company. Mr. Rotter wiil 
have carte blanche to surround himself with men 
who are especially adapted to the particular work 
to which they will be assigned, and has instruc- 
tions to get the best wherever they may be found, 

The Diesel engine is an internal oil combustion 
engine and is built both as a two cycle and as a 
four cycle engine. Ordinary crude oi is used for 
fuel and the method by which this fuel is used in 
connection with the engine is simple and radically 
different from that of other types of powez. 
[here are no boilers, neither is the fuel used 1s 
is gasoline in the automobile engine, although the 
operation in the latter case is somewhat similar. 
In the Diesel method of combustion, however, 
there is no annoying ‘“‘mixture,” neither is there 
any “spark” or other mechanical or electrical de 
vice to cause trouble. The cylinders of the engine 
(in which the power is developed and applied 
through the pistons and rods to the driving shaft) 
contain nothing but air until the “compression” 
stroke has been completed, and until the tempera- 
ture which results from this compression is more 
than sufficient to ignite the fuel. The fuel 1s 
atomized by air into an extremely fine spray an-l 
is introduced into the cylinder at a rate whic! 
does not permit of an explosion, but generates a 
steady pressure on the piston as does the steam 
in a steam engine, the quantity being regulated 
directly by the governor in proportion to the load 
on the engine. 

The average experience of users of Diesel 
engines in this country show that the fuel cost oi 
operating an ordinary steam plant is cut down 
fully two-thirds where Diesel engines are used. 
Records kept by users of Diesel engines show 
that the average Diesel engine in service develops 
one hundred horse power for an hour’s time oa 
six one-half gallons of oil. A further saving of 
great importance is thev elimination of labor nec- 
essary in a steam plant for firing, cleaning and 
repairing boilers, and handling coal and ashes. It 
is to be noted, then, that the cost of this extra 
labor in the steam plant has been shown in sever1l 
cases to be actually sufficient to pay for all the 
fuel consumed by an equivalent Diesel installation. 
\ kilowatt hour for one-third cent is the average 
daily record of every electrical plant driven by an 
American Diesel engine. This is based on a cost 
of three cents per gallon for crude or fuel oil. A 
number of textile mills have installed the Diesel 
engine with much satisfaction, and additional units 
have been ordered. The present offices of the 
company are in the South Side Bank Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

————_.—_——_- —— 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. It has been decided to 
increase the capital stock of the Everwear Hosiery 
Co. from $100,000 to $250,00c 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Enlarging Works and Product. 


The Woonsocket Machine & Press Company 
of Woonsocket, R. L., have awarded a contract ior 
another large addition to their plant to the Eastern 
Construction Company of Rhode Island. This new 
addition is the third large one which has been 
added to the manufacturing plant of this progres- 
sive company in the last ten years. This is a fit- 
ting testimagnial to the high quality of the machin- 
ery which they turn out. ‘The extra space will be 
devoted to increasing the output of their popular 
roving frame with its patented improvemenis, and 
also to the manufacturing of an entirely new draw- 
ing frame of the very latest design which is meet- 
ing with praise at every hand. 

This company has also secured the right to 
manufacture the Boozer & Hill dofting machine for 
spinning trames and a large market is looked for 
for this ingenious machine which was developed 
to its present stage at the Lucapau Mills, Tucapay, 
S. C. A speed of irom 100 to 125 bobbins has been 
obtained by this machine. 

OO 


Decision for the Jordan Machine. 


The Jordan Machine Co. of Cohoes, N. Y., have 
recently obtained a decision favorable to their com- 
pany in the case of Palmer versus the Jordan Ma- 
chine Co., relative to an alleged infringement re- 
garding their patent pipe loading machine for roll 
turner or horizontal driers. The termination of 
this suit will be of interest to a large number of 
knit goods manufacturers that invert or dry goods 
in the roll. This machine is illustrated in another 
section of this issue. 

—___ 


The Dexter Engineering Co. of Providence, 
cwning and operating the Dexter vacuum system 
of steam heating and ventilating for the utilization 
of waste steam and vapor, have opened a New 
York branch at 1 Madison Ave., in chargeof David 
H. Cuyler. 

—_- 


Color Cards. 


Shades for Garment Dyers; Kalle & Co., New 
York City. 
Eighteen samples dyed with Union dyestuffs 


which color wool, cotton and silk the same 
in one bath and in one operation. 


shade 


Fast Mono-Chrome Colors for Men’s Wear; Kalle 
& Co., New York City. 
Sample card showing twenty-eight samples of 
worsted piece goods showing the fast shades ob- 
tained by using Mono-Chrome colors. 


Fast Union Colors for Men’s Wear: Kalle & Co., 
New York City. 
Sample card showing twenty-one samples of 
cotton worsted goods dyed with Fast Union col- 
ors. Full dyeing directions are given 


Navy Blues and Blacks for Men's Wear; Kalle & 
Co., New York. 
Twelve samples of worsted piece gcods. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































Recent Textile Patents. 


DYEING LOOSE Material. Apparatus for. 
Waldemar Berger, Hoechst-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. 

FIBERS DYED with Vat Dyestuffs. Bucking or 
Bleaching. 983,951. Friedrich C. Theis, 
Hoechst-on-the-Main, Germany. 

KNITTING MACHINE Looping Device. 983,- 
757. Erastus R. Olmsted, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 

KNITTING MACHINE Attachment. 982,238. 
James H. Brinsley, Mankato, Minn 
KNITTING MACHINES. Cam for Rib. 

Robert W. Scott, Leeds Point, N., J. 

LOOM TAKE-UP Mechanism. 982,390. 
E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM STOP Motion. Velvet 
B. Derfinak, Mystic, Conn. 

LOOMS. Glass-bar-bracket Mechanism for 
020. Frederick Benz, Jr., Haledon, N. J. 

OOM. 082,862. Ivan L. Peterson, Burlingame, 
Cal. 

OOM. Narrow Ware. 
Jr., Haledon, N. J. 

-OOMS. Bobbin Stripper for Filling Replenish- 
ing. 982,741. Severin N. Paquette, Lowell, 
Mass. 

SHUTTLE 
Theisen 
Minn. 

SHUTTLE RACE Cover. 983,739 
Caffrey, Tonawanda, N. Y 

SHUTTLE EYES. Blank for Self-threading. 
983,435. Charles Glover, New Britain, Conn. 

SEWING MACHINE Enmbroidering Attachment 
983,193 Maurice Ackerman, Washington, 
i ed 

SPINNING MACHINE Bobbin. 
H. Briggs, Bradford, England. 

SPINNING MACHINE. 983,609 

sristol, R. I. 

STITCHING MACHINES 
for. 982,547. Bruno H 
S. Keller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SPINNING and Twisting Machine 
Frederick S. Culver, Taunton, Mass. 

SPINNING and Doubling Machine Spindle. 984, 
043. William T. Smith, Bolton, England. 

SPINNING MACHINE Twister Head. 983,64: 
Durell O. Pease, Hampden, Mass 

SPINNING and Doubling Frame Guard. 982,667. 
James Gregory, Burnley, England. 

WARP LEASING 983,905 


983,777. 
Alonzy 
983,030. Joseph 

983,- 


982,464. Frederick Benz, 


MECHANISM. 


and George 


982,548. Bruno H 
S. Keller, Minneapolts, 


Michael Mc- 


Arthu 


983,97 3 


Ezra Dixon, 
Pull-off Meechanism 
Theisen ond George 


983,607 


Machine. 
Hiller, Zittau, Germany. 
WARPERS and Slashers. 
Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass. 
YARN CLEANER. 083,040. John P. Garey and 
Tefferson S. Lowman, Elmira Heights, N. Y 
= — —o—_$____——_——_ 


Gustav 


Comb for. 984,1C7 


Recent Textile Trademarks Registered. 


“Reunion.” Work shirts. Wise Bros., New York. 

‘Berkeley Company.” Cotton piece goods 
3erkeley Co., Providence, R. I. 

“Premium.” Sheeting, sheets, bolster and pillow 

Use Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, 

Mo 


“B.” Rugs and carpets. 
rence, Mass. 
“Manuella Mills.” 
drawers, etc. 
cuse, N. Y. 
“Ella Marie.” Aprons, dresses, etc. Schott Home 
Made Garment Co., Oakland, Cal. 
“Aero Brand.” Textile collars. Max 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Sunnyside.” White and _ colored 
Thomas A. Harris, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Banner.” Automatic stocking knitting machine. 
The Hemphill Mfg. Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
“Premier.” Spool cotton. Blodgett & Orswell 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
“Naumkeag.” Cotton _ sheetings. 
Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
“Pilgrim.” Cotton piece goods. American Print- 
ing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
“Little Bo-Peep.” Hosiery. 
Utica, N. Y. 
“Uncle Sam.” Negligee shirts and work 
Salant & Salant, New York. 


a 


Congress of Technology. 


What promises to be a very remarkable and 
striking record of the place of science in modern 
industry will be presented in the series of papers 
which will constitute one of the main features of 
the Congress of Technology to be held in Bostoa 
on April t1oth-11th, of this year. The first of 
these dates is the fiftieth anniversary of the char- 
tering of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the primary purpose of the Congress is 
fittingly to mark that anniversary. 

But the interest of the celebration goes far 
beyond any pérsonal associations with the Insti- 
tute of Technology. While “Tech,” as its friends 
know it, has been a leader in the application -of 
science in the industries, the progress of that in- 
stitution and of its graduates marks the enormous 
development that has taken place in all industries 
the world over. A large number of Technology 
graduates who have been conspicuously successful 
in varied lines oi engineering will present papers 
at the Congress, dealing with various aspects of 
the country’s manifold industrial problems and 
treating of those problems not only as they exist 
now but as they promise to take different shap-- 
in the future. The whole body of papers will 
therefore constitute a survey of engineering and 
industrial science as a whole, from a body of men 
who speak from first-hand experience with indus- 
trial problems all over the country. 

The papers, separately, will discuss the condi- 
tions and prospects in specific industries and wilt 
therefore be of exceptional interest to the great 
number of men practically engaged in them. No 
similar discussion of the industries has been at- 
tempted on such a scale, and the record promises 
to be of unique suggestive value to the manufac- 
turers of the country. The meetings will be open 
to the public. 


Plymouth Mills, Law- 


Knitted and textile shirts, 
Gurnsey B. Williams Co., Syra- 


Orloff, 


shirtings 


Naumkeag 


C. H. Yates & Co., 


shirts 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 









SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 


C. E. RILEY COPIPANY, 25... 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Run Your Belts Easy or Slack 
Why Not? on Are ey Run Tight? 


velts to prevent sl P drags the pulleys toget 


esp Besser hye earings. 
Invariably this means more power used in overcoming this fric 
n, and less available at machines, more lubrication and more atten 
Or it means more hot boxes, shut-downs and repairs, while in 
ther case the belt be ing loaded with needless stress, stretches and 
ears itself out too rapidly 
e more logical method of stopping belt slip is to fill the belt 
vith Cling-Surface so you Can €as¢ the tension and increase the pi ille y 
itacts by letting the belt Sag 
ling-Surface makes and keeps belts pliable, healthy, vigorous, 
clean, waterproof, anda le 
to work uniformly every 
day in the year. And as 
Cling-Surface filters 
through the outside fibres 
fa be lt, it leaves the belt 
face soft and velvety, like 
a damp hand as compared to a dry one—not sticky but clean. 
Try Cling-Surface on one belt. Our literature and advice is 
ours for the asking. 


Cling-Surface Co 


1051 Niagara Street Buffalo N Y 


New York Boston Chicago Denver Atlanta Memphis Et 


MAOHINES 
sold on 
29 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


/ERSFIELD, ;LAND. AMSTERDAM, N. ¥Y. 
Machines { T a o Bleachi ne a Sc during * olen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins ~— Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 
uv J W ad 9q , 7 > a 2 9 ‘¢ c 


e, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, ete. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


Southern Agent, SULPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 
H.«. MAYER, Charlotte. N. C, 









Buyers’ Index 


j z hf 
The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following classt- : 
fied index, may be found upon referring totheir advertisements, The Alphabetical I 













ndex to ive sers i 
classified list Buyers who are unable to find in the classfication here given such machiner : a aan on ner Geen, . 
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DO YOU REALIZE HOW MANY 


Raveling 
Complaints 


Can be traced back to the blunt end staples in 
your labels? The square end of the wire cuts 


the thread and starts the raveling. 


THAT’S NATURAL 


Our Pointed Staple Stitcher »i!! not 
damage the finest material. It turns the ends 
down closely, leaving no rough points to ¢ atch, 

The points penetrate so easily that a fine 
neat looking wire can be used, doing away 
with the unsightly holes caused by heavier 
staples. 


THAT’S COMMON SENSE 
SMALL MACHINES WE PAY TRANSPORTATION 


for limited BOTH WAYS on samples 


re quirements sent to be stitched. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAPER TUBES 


All Sizes—All Colors—All Shapes 


For Textile and 


Manufacturing Purposes 


ARE MADE BY 


The Pairpoint Corporation 


PAPER DEPARTMENT. 


FORMERLY THE NEW BEDFORD PAPER Co. 


PAPER MILL AND TUBE FACTORY, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


ANDREW G PIERCE, JR., CLARENCE A. COOK, THOS. A. TRIPP, 
PRESIDENT TREASURER GEN. MANAGER 
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BRIGGS’ 
Peerless Gloss Mill White 


tary, High Gloss White, with remarkable covering capacity, 


wer, espe cially adapted fo. 


Interior Work on Mills and Factories 


where the requirements demand the 


1 


Whitest White That Will Remain White 


length of time, and where durability is an essential 


ntages of a high grade White Enamel at a reasonably low 
qt otations. 


John Briggs & Co., Inc., Paint Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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Light is a Tool 


Few manufacturers realize that light, heat and air are tools used in the 





production of goods. 





The workman who is compelled to labor in an ill-ventilated mill cannot 
produce the best grade of product. The operative who watches a loom in a cold 


weave-shed cannot be relied upon for the maximum yardage. 








Similarly, no laborer compelled to work under inadequate or badly designed 
hghting equipment will produce either the quantity or quality of output that could 


be produced by the same laborer working under proper lighting conditions. 








The Holophane Company is an organization of lighting experts whose 
business it is to assist manufacturers to increase both the quality and quantity of 
their output through the agency of well-designed, adequate and scientific lighting 


equipment. 










When we say that the difference between ordinary lighting and Holophane 
equipment may mean as much as 20% in your after-dark output, you will 


understand the importance to you of letting us explain our proposition in detail. 


May we send a representative ? 





Holophane Company 
Industrial Lighting Department 


Newark, Ohio 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: too William St., N. Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of all Materials used in 


Sizing, Finishing, Softening, Filling and 
Weighting of Yarns, Fabrics and Raw Stock 


S171 


ng, Tallows. Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gloys, Gums, Glues, 
\rabol, Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 


1ade Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Magnesium. 
Special Compounds tor Warps where stop motions 
are used. 
Weighting compounds tor colored and white warps. 
Finishing compounds tor all classes of fabrics. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing com- 
pounds make the *‘tinest weaving, and will hold the ‘fly.’” 
These compounds are based on the best practical 
naeenl aga and the best materials used in their manu- 
acture. 


If you manufacture ribbed, flat, fleece lined, 
flat wool, mesh or Swiss ribbed lisle underwear 
for men, women or children, union suits as well 
as the ordinary garment, our improved machine 
will positively finish all of the above class of 
work ina most satisfactory manner, It is doing 
itin many mills that produce very high grade 
garments and is saving them from $2,000 to 
$5,000 per year, according to output. 

No matter what method you are at present 

employing to press your goods, the J. W. Craw 

Improved Machine will equal if not surpass the 

THE IMPROVED J. W. CRAW PRESS. very best finish you are able to obtain, greatly 
ie a ms exceed it in capacity and regardless of how 
ent mills and did tts full — small or how large your output may be, save 


tion a easing their you proportionately. Does not this truthful 
t ‘ I er of operator ts car t ; 
guaranteed four times greater tha 


The mac < at contr ed largely in makir 


statement of the great saving by the use of this 


= machine interest you sufficiently to investigate 
it? 


REFERENCES: 


W i M nit ( Col N. ¥ Glast 


THE J. W. CRAW MACHINERY C 


Knitting Co., and 


OMPANY, SO. NORWALK, CONN 
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CROSBY & GRECORY, 


— 
; A I cA ‘ s Joun C,. Epwarps NATHAN HEARD Louis C, SMITH 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘ Aniline.” 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defer 
ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involvin 
knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgic 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases.: Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 
liminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 











HOWSON & HOWSON 


Counselors at Law 
Solicitors of Patents 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Mill Engineer and Architect 
Plans and Specifications for the erection, 
equipment, or reo: ganization of Textile Mills, 
and other Industrial Vlants, including Steam 


“ ; aed and Water Power Plants. 
PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 


32 South Broad Street 





Specialist and Expert 
Examination of Water Powers, Water Power 
Plants and other Plants with reference to their 
improvement or value. 
Examination of manufacturing properties 
with special reference to their value. 


New York, Liberty Tower, 55 Liberty St. 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 





Recent Important Construction. 

Ayer Mills, Lawrence, Mass., New Worsted Mill. 

Bellows Falls Canal Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., New Dam 

Bigelow Carpet Co., Clinton, Mass , New Milland Steam 
Power Plant. 

Bigelow Carpet Co., Lowell, Mass., New Mill and Dye 
House. 

Great Falls Water Power & Townsite Co., Great Falls, 
Montana, Two Water Power Developments of about 
36,000 HP. each. 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence Mass., New Steam Power Plant. 

Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. 1., New Power Plant. 

Samoset Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R.1., Worsted Mill 

S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., New Weaving 
Mill and Boiler Plant. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and General Contractor. 


. . . . 
Mill Building a Specialty. 
References made to rome of the largest mill owners in the Middle 
States, includ.ng Cla k Thresd Co., Newark, N. J ; Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co , l’uterson. N. J. und others, ; 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 







90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 





ROBERT SPURR WESTON 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer for Water 


Purification and Sewage Disposal 


M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North Andover, Mass., New 
Weaving Mill and Power Plant. 

Warrenton Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., Complete 
New Plant. 

Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass., New Dye House. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., Additions. 4-6 


Disposal of Factory Wastes 


14 BEACON STREET BOSTON 





Just Published 


The Cotton Manual: 


By J. T. Broadbent. 
of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


and its application in 
This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know, 
There are excellent a on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 


Dyeing and Printing 


By 
NOELTING AND LEHNE 


the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 210 pages. 45 samples of yarns a nd 
ene machines employed, and improved methods of lot 
mixing. cloths. 


The book contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur. 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Price $5.00. 


Express Prepaid. 


Lord & Nagle Company, Boston 
Publishers and Booksellers 


Complete Catalogue sent on request. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, ss : Boston, Mass. 
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Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a ine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. 


If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


clude side head and address. 
rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 


For Sale —A One Set Woolen Mill making Blankets, 
Flannels, Yarn, Shirting. The millis situated within four 
miles of a large manufacturing city of forty or for y-five 
thousand inhabitants. I will sell cheap, have lost my 
health and am too old to attend to it. Fine water power 
and excellent facilities for shipping. Will be sold cheap to 
close at once. If interested would be glad to submit 
further particulars or show the property. 8S. Hatchinson, 
Eastbrook, Lawrence Co., Pa 


Italian Machinery Agency 


A most important Italian machinery importing firm, 
well known for many years all over Italy, especialy in the 
textile line, will take additional first class agencies, par- 
ticularly FOR AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AND ACCESSORIES. It has several practical technical 
travelers covering the field. A large show room fitted 
with power plant is about to be opened where machines 
can be shown running. Address E. S., 217, Texte World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Factories for Rent 
or Sale. 

Modern building 180 x 250; Cranford, 
N. J., with power; suit large manufac- 
turers. 1 
604, Philadelphia. 


Wanted Valuable Process or 


useful invention on machine, suitable to Tex- 


tile, Hosiery, or Dyeing Trades. Must have 

points of merit over what is now used. Un- 

patented preferred. Address G. Process. 
Textile World Record. Mass. 


Boston, 


FOR SALE 


Complete plant for manufacturing 3 to 7 inch 
Taper Cop Tubes. Capacity of 4 to 5 thou- 
sand pounds tubes per day. Price cut in half. 


‘* Tubes,’”’ Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale 


A Bentz System Company No. 5 Air Moistener 
—Motor attached, % horse power in perfect 
condition. Any reasonable offer entertained. 
Address ‘* Moistener,”’ Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


Hensington Soap Works 


care 


Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 


Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


1095 Germantown Ave., 


Cush must accompany the order for these ads. 


Apply roor Chestnut Street, Room | 


PHILADELPHIA | 


Count seven words to a line and in- 
If such ads. are “displayed” the 


The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 


HNITTING MILL 
FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


_ Well equipped mill, capacity 600 dozen Ladies’ Knit 
Underwear Garments daily. Two story building, 8000 sq. 
ft. floor space can be enlarged indefinitely. Excellent 
transportation facilities. Plenty of experienced help on 


hand. Price reasonable. Easy terms. Descriptive folder 
on request. 


G. W. SIMPSON, BERKLEY, NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufa.turers of Cloths, Dress 
Goods and Knit Goods 


Not satisfactorily represented in Pittsburgh solicited to 
correspond with a view to establishing permanent agency 
on commission basis. Address: Manufacturers Agent, 


1219 Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FACTORIES FOR RENT OR SALE. 


One story new building, 56 x 214 feet; lan- 
tern roof. Two story, Dye-house equipped for 
Hosiery ; good tocation, Philadelphia. Apply 


roo1 Chestnut St., Room 604, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 


Complete plant for manufacturing 3 to 7 inch 
Taper Cop Tubes. Capacity 600 to 750 
pounds tubes per day. Price cut in half. 


‘*Tubes,”’ Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


OFFERINGS 


Boiling Kiers, Drying Cans, C. & M. Shears, Printing 
Machines, Engraving Machinery, Elliot Folders, Ageing 
Boxes, Belt Stretchers, Indigo Mills, Presses. Also 
Cotton and Woolen Machinery. 

W. Seabury Simmons 
45 Leonard Street, New York City 


Investment Opportunity Wanted 


Man with capital desires to enter an _ established 
textile manufacturing concern and give services. Will 
also consider starting plant with superintendent or 
experienced person. Must have best recommendations. 
Address R. Boswell, 39th and Walnut Sts., Phila., Pa 


NEW and SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123No. Front St, PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 
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FOR SALE 


BY THE 


American Machinery Exchange 
1857 Middlesex Street, Lowell, Mass. 


1 Curtis & Marble Stretching and Rolling Up Machine. 

1 Parks & Woolson Double Cylinder Brush. 

1 Cleveland Double Cylinder Steam Brush. 

1 Curtis & Marble Double Cylinder Sanding Machine. 

3 Davis & Furber 60 x 48” Finishers. 

1 Set 60 x 48’ Bridsburg Cards. 

2 Cleveland Dressing Frames. 

2 Davis & Furber 72'’ Wire Nappers. 

1 Parks & Woolson 66’ Napper. 

A lot of all sizes of Split Steel Pulleys, Split Wood 
Pulleys, Hangers and Shafting. 


FOR YOUR 
BLEACHING, DYEING AND 
PRINTING ROLLERS 
VSE ROCK MAPLE 


LOGS 


ALL OF THE BEST QUALITY 
Prompt delivery in any quantity. All consign- 
ments made direct from Adirondack Woods. 
Write for prices. 


Geo. E. Hartwell, Northville, N.Y. 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Clippings Wanted. 


New White Cotton, New Colored 
Cotton, New Colored Jersey Ribs, 
Blue, Pink, Brown, Etc. 


ALSO WORSTED AND COTTON MIX IN WHITE 
JAEGER AND GREY. 


Mills and dealers please send samples of your 
offerings to 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt. 


Waste Dealer, 


— 
cn 








Address Dept. 3 


GREY SWEATER SHODDY 


LIGHT SHADE. WELL GARNETTED 
STRICTLY CLEAN AND DRY, 


PREPARED WITHOUT OIL. 


HAS EXCELLFNT STAPLE, GOOD COLOR AND IS 
ESTIMATED TO CONTAIN 


FIFTY PER CENT WOOL. 
SUITABLE FOR 
SWEATER YARNS, BLANKETS, HOSIERY YARNS, 
MEN’S AND WOMEN’S WEAR, ETC. 
SAMPLES FURNISHED. 
MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS OR BROKERS. 
C. W. BECKER, Agt. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 





AMSTERDAM, N. Y. | 





NowtheThird CityinCanada 


WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA) 


THE SUPPLY CITY OF WESTERN CANADA 


Offers greater combined advantages to manu- 
facturers and capitalists than any city in Canada. 
The remarkable development of this great cen- 
tral market is creating an unprecedented de- 
mand for home industries. 


WINNIPEG WANTS THESE MANUFACTURERS 


and offers cheap power, cheap sites, low taxation, 
varied raw materials, the best of labor condi. 
tions, unexcelled railway facilities, and the 
earnest support of a community that recognizes 
the importance of its industries. Over a billion 
dollars produced by the farms of Western Canada 
in the past five years, and this with only eight 
per cent. of the available land under cultivation. 
Consider what this development makes possible 
for the home manufacturer. 




















ae Your Opportunity se 
GET CLOSE TO THIS MARKET 


Special openings for manufacturing TEXTILE 
LINES OF ALL KINDS, farm and agricultural 
implements, including gas and steam tractors; paper 
and strawboard mills, men’s clothing, ladies’ ready-to- 
wear goods, food stuffs, starch factory, boots and shoes, 
felt wear, metal goods, wire nail factory, hardware 
specialties, flax and jute works, beet sugar factory, 
elevator machinery, electrical fixtures and appliances 
of all kinds, automobiles and commercial motor car- 
riages, home and office furniture, leather goods, cereal 
foods, dairy supplies, building materials, stoves, ranges, 
furnaces and heating plants and twenty-five other 
smaller lines. 

Special reports prepared and mailed free of charge 
on the manufacturing possibilities of any of these lines 
of industries, by addressing CHAS. F. ROLAND, 
Commissioner of Industries, Winnipeg, Canada, 





















Carpet Manufacture. 


jy FRED BRADBURY 
The only complete work on the subject. 
A handsome volume, bound in durk green cloth, 


gold lettering; over 300 pages; 256 illustrations 
and 3 colored plates. 


Price $3.00, Carriage Prepaid 

A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that 
will strongly appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It 
is written in an easy style, combining text and illustrations 
in a manner that gives the perfect technical book. 

The chapters are: Designing, Colour, Brussels Carpets, 
Wilton Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminister Carpets, 
Chenille Axminister Carpets, Kidderminster and Scotch 
or Ingrain Carpets 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Machine 
Underwear 


We want a 
liams 


Fixer familiar with Scott & 


\\ 
V1 


Machines, Merrow Machines, Record Loopers, Acme, 
Geo. D. Mayo Machines and Invincible Hosiery Ma- 
hines. “Machine Fixer,” Textile World 
Boston, Mass. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Machine Fixer Wanted. 


Machines, Union Special Sewing | 


Record, | 


Oct. 1910 


OPENINGS IN DYEING BUSINESS. 


Assistant dyer or second hand for piece 
goods and yarns. Also a young man witha 
good knowledge of chemistry, well educated, 
who wishes to learn the dyeing business. 


Rosemont Dyeing Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Bleachery Ageut Wanted; by a large and well es- 
tablished and growing bleachery in the North, an | 


xperienced soliciting agent to manage New York 
City office; 


ered confidential, 
lars as to age, 
regarding past 
Stanley Adv. Co 


and must contain full particu- 
married or single, 
experience. 
5 Beekman St., 


“French River,” 
N. Y. City. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 


in mill of 300 
Knowledge of weaving, dyeing and finishing 
desirable. 


care 


Experienced man 


ification and salary. Collins & Aikman Co., 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIXER WANTED—Dec, (st. 


An At man that is thoroughly familiar with 
the Acme 220 needle Knitters, Wildman Rib- 
bers and German Loopers. Please state ex- 
perience and salary wanted. 


Mills, Belleville, Ills. 


WANTED: IN FINISHING ROOM. = 


A 


wear. 


for men’s 
must 


man and ladies’ ribbed under- 

He understand all the different 
sewing machines connected with the finishing 
of garments. Address ‘*Finisher,” 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Textile 


salary $2,500 to $3,000; good chance for | 
1dvancement to a live, experienced man, in solicit- | 
ng and bleachery business; replies will be consid- | 


and especially | 


hands. | 


In replying please state age, qual- | 


Belleville Hosiery | 


Representative for 
Yarn Dept. Wanted 


Experienced man _ wanted as selling 
agent and representative for yarn depart- 
ment (French system, thoroughly modern 
equipment) of large woolen and worsted 
mill. Address in confidence, stating age, 
experience and fullest possible particulars. 
“Yarn,” Textile World Record,123 Liberty 
St., N.Y. , 


WAN'T ED 


First Class Man to sell mill supplies, espec- 
ially THE HERCULES SELF-LOADING 
TRUCKS. Liberal Compensation. Address 
UNITED STATES TRUCK CO , 240 Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems of number- 
ing yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, etc., so that the sizes of 
different standards may be quickly compared. Also con- 
| tains a number of, other valuable yarn tables for designers, 
| manufacturers and knitters. Textile World 


PRICE 50c. 
Record, Boston. 


WANTED=First-Class Sweater Manufacturer 


Who is capable of taking charge of plant in middle West, for firm cater- 
ing to good retail trade. Must understand the manufacture and production 
in every phase and be capable of handling help. Only man of high class 
ability and good character need apply. Splendid opportunity for right man. 


Apply to L. J., care Mandelbaum, Wolf & Lang, Bankers, Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


TWO GOOD ONES 


THE CHEMISTRY THE CHEMISTRY 
and and 
PRACTICE OF SIZING PRACTICE OF FINISHING 
By Bean & Scarisbrick By Bean & McCleary 
The standard work on the mixing and application of The standard work on the bleaching and finishing of 
all kinds of size, 600 pages, 53 illustrations, 10 plates, cotton goods for whites, dyes, and prints, 600 pages, 75 


Heavily and durably bound in dark red with gold letter- illustrations, 90 samples of cloth showing white and 
ing. printed finishes. Bound in dark green. 


Price, express prepaid, 815.00 
COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, express prepaid, reduced to $10.00 


LORD & NAGLE 
144 CONGRESS STREET, ~ - 























be furnished without charge. 


friends who may be interested. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt., Asst. Supt., or foreman in calender dept. 
in cotton mill; worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods, including sateens, cambrics, nainsook, 
foulards, lawns, silesias, muslins, ducks and den- 
ims; familiar with all kinds of finishing and 
bleaching machines, also calenders; will not go to 
Canada; 45 years of age, married; good reference. 
5089, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Asst. Supt. Cotton or worsted mill, or boss 
carder, spinner and twister; worked on plain and 
fancy cottons, single and twisted yarns, worsteds 
and men’s and women’s wear; familiar with all 
kinds of textile machinery; 27 years of age; good 
reference. 

4921, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent worsted yarn mill, Bradford sys- 
tem; worked on carpet stock to fine Australian and 
medium grade wool; familiar with any kind of 
machinery, Bradford system; 44 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

4939, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of small cotton mill, or boss 
ring spinner, spooler and warper; worked on both 
fine and coarse numbers, Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton; familiar with the Fales, Jenks, Whitin, 
and Lowell frames; will not go to Pa., N. J., West, 
South or Canada; 47 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

4843, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or boss carder in cotton mill; 
worked on all kinds of yarns from 7s to 30s in 
single skeins, 2 to 4 ply on cones, tubes and 
beams; familiar with most all makes of American 
machinery; 39 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence; will only go West and South. 

6055, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt., Asst. Supt. or boss carder in cotton mill; 
worked on all grades and stables of Peeler, Egyp- 
tian and Sea Island, bleached and colored cotton, 
single and double carded and combed, making 
from 20s to 120s yarn; understands the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of cotton yarn thoroughly; has 
had experience on all machinery but the Lowell 
Machine Shop; 35 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence; will not go to Canada. 

6023, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON WEAVERS. 


Boss Weaver or second hand in cotton mill; 
worked on fine dress goods, drills, sateens, woolen 
and cotton bed blankets, corduroys, heavy duck 
and plain sheeting; familiar with the Draper, 
Crompton & Knowles drop, box, dobby and all 
plain looms; 32 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence; will not go West or South. 

5103, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Manager of a cotton weaving plant familiar 
with all classes of fancy cotton goods is open for 
engagement; would consider a position as oOver- 
seer of weaving, bookkeeping or shipping _ clerk; 
42 years of age, German; speaks German, French 
and English; good reference. 

4879. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand of Weaving or designing in cotton 
mill: worked on all kinds of cotton goods; familiar 
with all kinds of American weaving machinery: 33 
years of age. married; good reference. 4327, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

A Young Man desires position in cotton weave 
room to become eventually an overseer; 28 years 
of age; has had a textile school education and is 
good at designing and calculating; wil go any- 
where for a position and can take a position imme- 
diately; German. 4164, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
particulars are on file at this office. Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston, or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. He would be pleased to hear from any of his 
Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt., Mgr., or designer in a woolen or worsted 
mill; _worked on fancy worsteds for men’s wear; 
familiar with all modern makes of machinery in 
the various departments; 50 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go West, South, Pa. or Canada; 
good reference. 

5102, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. or Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worked 
on dress goods, wool and worsted cloakings, men’s 
wear and piece dyed fancy goods, also satinets; 
familiar with the Crompton & Knowles looms; 46 
years of age; good reference. 

5107, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Supt. or Asst. Supt. in woolen mill; worked on 
unions, satinets, woolens, worsteds and flannels; 
familiar with worsted yarn machinery; weaving, 
finishing, woolen carding and spinning machinery; 
30 years of age, married; will not so South; good 
reference. 

5093, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, superintendent or designer in woolen 
mill; worked on anything in the wool, worsted and 
cotton line from l6c. per yard to $4.25; familiar 
with almost any makes of machines; 40 years of 
age, married; good reference; will not go to 
Canada. 

5094, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent or Superintendent of a woolen mill; 
worked on all grades of woolens, worsteds, men’s 
wear, face goods, overcoatings and cloakings; fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery, both English 
and American; will not go to Pa., N. oe * 
West, South or Canada; 40 years of age, married. 
4860, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Superintendent or superintendent and 
designer; worked on men's wear and dress goods, 
both woolen and worsted, heavy and light weight; 
will not go West, or South; 47 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

4765, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worked on fancy 
and cotton worsteds, serges and woolen suitings; 
familiar with Crompton & Thayer and Crompton & 
Knowles looms; 35 years of age, married; will not 
go to Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, or South; good refer- 
ence, 

5095, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worked on ladies’ 
dress goods, woolen and worsted men’s wear, 
woolen and worsted overcoatings, cassimeres, 
beavers, kerseys, blankets, plain and fancy; fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles, Crompton & 
Thayer, and old styles of Cromptons; 30 years of 
age, married; will not go to Mass., R. IL, Ct., Me. 
N. H., Vt... or Canada; good reference. 

4883, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worked On all kinds 
of woolens and worsteds; familiar with the Cromp- 
ton. Knowles. Thayer, old or new woolen and wor- 
sted looms; 49 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 

4934, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver in woolen mill; worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods, cotton worsteds, fancy worsteds, 
ete.; familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms; 
will not go South; 38 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

4911, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or position as second hand 
in a woolen or worsted mill; plain or fancy; fa- 
miliar with Knowles & Crompton looms; married 
man, 43 years of age, English; good references. 
8647, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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KNITTERS. 


Fixer, Overseer or supt. of knitting; 
r women’s and children’s underwear, 
union suits and waists, in 
can be made on latch 
with Nye & Tredick 
§ e! Fisher Wildman 
Br 1 machines 6 ye 
refers 


5099, Textile World 


worked on 
ribbed 
fact anything 
needle machines; fa- 

Scott & Williams, 
Stafford & Holt and 
married; good 


ars ot age 


Record 


Supt. Yarn Mill, boss finisher, twister or spinner 
in ytton mil 


Boston, Mass 


worked on thread yarns, hosiery 
irns, lisle threads, plain and six cord harness 
twines from Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
tons; familiar with the Fales & Jenks, Howard & 
Bullough, Lowell Machine Shop, Dobson & Barlow 
machines; 42 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 

5091, Textile World Record, Boston 


Boss Knitter on flat and Raschel machines; 
worked on sweaters, sweater coats and fancy 
work; familiar with the Grosser jacquard, hand 
and power machines. also Raschel machines; will 
not go to Canada; 45 years of age, married; good 
reference. 
6054, Textile 


Boss Knitter, finisher or assistant superintend- 
ent; has worked on everything in the knit goods 
line; familiar with all kinds of machinery; 43 
years of age, married; prefers the West or Middle 
West. 

6042, Textil: 


Manager of Knitting Mill with capital to invest 
on sweaters; prefers a concern selling to the re- 
tail trade. 

4967, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or Fixer on knitting machines; worked 
on worsted, cotton, merino and mercerized under- 
wear; familiar with Scott & Williams, McMichael, 
Wildman, Snyder, Fisher, Cooper circular spring 
needle and Tompkins spring needle on balbrig- 
gans; 31 years of age, married; good reference. 
4763, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Hosiery Mill Superintendent or boss dyer for 
large mill, running on aniline blacks and colors; 
worked on poys’, misses’ and children’s, 1 and 1 
and 2 and 1 ribbed hose, ladies’ hose and men’s half 
hose from 108 to 200 needle; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; 37 years of age, married; good 


reference. 41190, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing on hosiery; worked on all 
kinds of seamless and fancy goods; will not go 
to Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
South or Canada; 27 years of age; good reference. 
4744, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Fixer on Seamless hose machines; familiar with 
Acme and Mayo machines; 28 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

4767, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter and machinist; worked on mittens, 
gloves, hosiery, shawls, lace, edging and toques; 
familiar with the Lamb & Acme machines, Lindley 
lace and edging machines, German double ribbers, 
Nye & Tredick and Brinton ribbers; 40 years of 
age, married; good reference. 

6008, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of knitting; worked on all kinds of 
wool, worsted, cotton and linen goods, both single 
and double plush, gauges, from 16 to 30; familiar 
with Tompkins Bros., Campbell & Clute spring 
needle and cylinder machines; 33 years of age, 
married; good reference; will not go South or 
Canada. 

4997, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter on latch needle machinery; worked 
on ladies’ and men’s sweater coats in all grades, 
ribbed goods, wool and cotton; familiar with the 
Leighton, Lamb, Scott & Williams, Wildman, Nye 
& Tredick, Stafford & Holt, Huse, Branson, Pep- 
per, Snyder and Fisher machines; 32 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

4926, Textile World Record Boston, Mass. 

Supt. of Knitting Mill; worked on shawls, scarfs, 
fascinators, ladies’ jackets and vests; familiar with 
the Baschel rippers and sewing machines; 36 vears 
of age, married; good reference. 

4927, Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 


Mass. 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


World Record, Boston, Mass 








KNITTERS. 


Boss Knitter or fixer; worked on all kinds of 
latch needle work; familiar with the Scott & Wil- 
liams, McMichael and Wildman machines; 37 years 
of age, married; good reference; will not go to 
Canada. 
49365, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. of Knitting Mill; might consider position 
as overseer of finishing on flat knit underwear or 
hosiery; 28 years of experience in textile mills; 48 
years of age married; good reference. 

6034, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter or fixer; has worked on hosiery; 
familiar with the Geo. D. Mayo, Hepworth and 
German loopers; 24 years of age, married; will 
only work in the South; good reference. 

4836, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting; worked on all classes of 
hosiery; familiar with all makes of machinery; 29 
years of age, married; will not go to Mass., R. L, 
Conn., Me., N. H., Vt., N. Y., N. J., or Canada; good 
reference. 

4837, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing or sewing machine fixer; 
worked on union suits and some two piece suits; 
familiar with all makes of knitting and sewing 
machines; will not go to Canada; 24 years of age; 
good reference. 

4818, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, assistant or boss knitter in un- 
derwear mill; worked on ladies’, gent’s and chil- 
dren’s light and heavy weight, 24 and 36 gauge; 
familiar with Nye & Tredick, McMichael & Wild- 
man, Scott & Williams, Stafford & Holt, Snyder & 
Fisher machines; will not go to Mass., R. L., Conn., 
Me., N. H., Vt., South or Canada; 27 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

4815, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, sewing machine fixer or boss 
knitter on latch needle machines; worked on all 
kinds of underwear; familiar with all makes of 
machinery; will not go South or Canada; 32 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

4832. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


MASTER MECHANICS. : 


Supervising Engineer or master mechanic in a 
cotton on woolen mill; familiar with finishing, 
bleaching and, dyeing machinery, shaftings, pip- 
ings, boilers, engines, electric motors; in fact all 
kinds of machinery used in a cotton or woolen 
dyeing, finishing or bleaching establishment; 26 
years of age; good reference. 4786, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic or boss machinist; familiar 
with all kinds of machinery; will not go to Can- 
ada; 32 years of age; good reference. 

4902, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic; has worked on cotton goods; 
familiar with all makes of machinery; 50 years o 
age, married; will not go to Pa. West, South or 
Canada; good reference. 

4866, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


BLEACHERS AND DYERS. 


Dyer and Bleacher in woolen mill; worked on 
hosiery, botany, mohair, woolen and carpet yarns, 
slubbing, etc.; familiar with the Klauder-Weldon 
dyeing machines and the Philadelphia Dyein & 
Drying Machine Company’s yarn dyeing machine; 
40 years of age, married; good reference. 

5101, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Bleacher or assistant; worked on sateens, 
lawns, dotted Swiss lingeries, shirtings, drills, em- 
broideries, etc., caustic soda, lime and ash process; 
familiar with all styles of machines used in 
bleaching, such as washers, mangles, kiers, etc.; 
26 years of age, married; will not go to Me., N. H., 
Vt., or Canada; good reference. 

4910, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Bleaching; manager, superintendent, 
office manager, or New York representative; 
worked on cotton piece goods; familiar with 
bleaching and print works machinery; prefers the 
N. E. States; 40 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence. 4789. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 


Second Hand in ring spinning department in 
cotton mill; familiar with the Dobson & Barlow, 
Brooks & Doxey, Howard & Bullough, Asa Lees, 
and Lard Brother’s machines; 25 years of age; 
will not go West or Canada; good reference. 
5100, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass, 

Overseer of Ring and Mule Cotton Spinning; 
worked on all classes of goods; familiar with all 
makes of spring machinery; 40 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

4804, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill; worked on all cot- 
ton mixed wool, cotton and all shoddies; familiar 
with the D. & F., J. & BE. mules and jacks; 49 years 
of age, married; good reference; would like to go 
South. 

5092, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Spinner in woolen mill; has worked on 
fine merino yarn to the coarsest horse blanket, in 
all wool, once or twice spun work, also satinet 
and unions; familiar with the J. & B. D. & F., 
Bancroft and M. A. Furbush machines; 48 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

5050, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner in a woolen mill or superintendent 
of 4 to 6 set knitting mill; worked on flannel 
goods, tweed and knit goods; familiar with all 
makes of mules; 49 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

4947, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill; worked on all 
classes of woolens and mixes; familiar with the 
J. & B. and D. & F. machines; 38 years of age, 
married; good reference; will not go West, South 
or Canada. 

4976, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill; worked on fancy 
cassimeres; familiar with D. & F. and J. & B. ma- 
chines; 35 years of age, married; will not go West, 
South or Canada; good reference. 

6002, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer in woolen spinning; worked on all 
wool, cotton and wool mixes, and all kinds of 
stock from 1/2 to 9 run; familiar with the D. & 
F.. J. & B., and Whiteley machines, but prefers 
the D. & F.; will not go West, South or Canada; 
40 years of age. married; good reference. 

4898. Textile World Record. Boston, Mass 


WORSTED MILL OVERSEERS. 


Supt. of Worsted Yarn Mill, or overseer in any 
dept.; worked on carpet yarns, men’s wear, wor- 
steds, sales yarns and dress goods; familiar with 
all kinds of machinery, drawing, spinning, twist- 
ing, spooling and winding, also combs; 39 years 
of age, married; will not go West; good reference. 
5090, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


DYERS. 


Overseer of woolen dyeing; worked on all 
classes of worsted and woolen goods; will not go 
West, South, or Canada; 37 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

4875, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of the woolen dyeing department or 
second hand; worked on worsted and woolen 
goods; familiar with all kinds of machinery; 21 
years of age; will not go to Canada; good refer- 
ence. 

4888, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Boss Dyer or superintendent of finish- 
ing and boss dyer; worked on all classes of goods; 
familiar with all the latest makes of machinery; 
will not go South, but prefers Phila.; 36 years of 
age, married; good reference. 

4869. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of woolen dyeing; worked on worsted 
yarn slubbing, worsted piece dyes, shoddies, etc.; 
familiar with the Klauder-Weldon yarn machines; 
48 vears of age, widower; good references, 

4867. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








DYERS a 


Boss Dyer in woolen mill, second hand, or sales- 
man of dyestuffs; worked on raw stock and slub- 
bing, any description of skein yarn, either woolen 
or worsted, piece dyes, either ladies’ or gent’s 
wear; familiar with the Klauder & Weldon dyeing 
machine, also English makes of machines; 27 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

4933. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Dyeing; worked on wool, 
silk, cotton, jute, raw stock, and piece dyes, dress 
goods, flannels, meltons, suitings, government 
goods, and all kinds of blankets; familiar with all 
kinds of wool scouring machines, sargents, dryers, 
carbonizers, piece dyeing machines, etc.; will not 
go to Canada; 31 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 4790, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Dyeing; worked on all kinds 
of knit goods in roll, cotton and worsteds, kerseys, 
stockinets, eiderdowns, astrachans, union nettings, 
cotton yarns, raw stock, wool and cotton; familiar 
with scouring and piece dyeing machinery, any 
make; will not go to Pa., N. J., Me., South, Canada, 
or West; 36 years of age, married; good reference. 
4795, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing; worked on all classes of 
woolen and worsted goods, broadcloths, kerseys, 
unions, cotton, direct and developed sulphur, wool 
noils, shoddy rags, silk noils, etc.; will not go 
West, South or Canada; 30 years of age; good ref- 
erence. 4416, Textile World -Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand or overseer of dyeing; worked on 
eotton fiannels, domets and drills; familiar with 
all makes of machinery as far as bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton piece goods goes; prefers North; 
24 years of age; good reference. 4702, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer in Small Dye House, or second hand in 
large; worked on cotton and woolen yarns; will 
not go to Canada; 35 years of age, married; good 


reference. 4477, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass 


Overseer of Woolen Dyeing; worked on hats. 
wool and yarn; 30 years of age; good reference. 
4852, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Dyeing; worked on wor- 
steds, woolens, yarn, raw stock, also resists; 40 
years of age, married; good reference. 

4856, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in Dye House or chemist in mill 
worked on cotton piece goods, mercerized and not 
mercerized, lawns, in fact all kinds of cotton piece 
goods; 27 years of age. 4482, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Dyeing; worked on all kinds 
of gcods; familiar with all makes of machinery; 
will not go to Pa.. N. Y., N. J.. West, South or 
Canada; 45 years of age, married; good reference 
4485, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing; worked on worsted yarn 
piece dyes, raw stuck, wool and cotton shoddy, etc.; 
familiar with the Klauder, Weldon and Delehanty 
machines; will not go West, or South; 40 years of 


age, married; good reference. 4462, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 















Have You 
Salary Raising Ability ? 


That's the kind of ability that brings promotion, keeps 
positions safe in times of trouble, and wins success. That’s 
the kind of ability the Internatioral Correspondence 
Schools gave to Blair W. Bingham, Morganton, N. C., who 
says: “I have completed my course and am now 
Superintendent of the Alpine Cotton Mill. The 
knowledge I received through the instruction of 
the I. C. 8S. Course helped me to obtain and hold 
my present position. My salary has increased 275 
percent. 

As surely as the I.C. S. have raised the salaries of tens of 
thousauds of others, they can raise your salary 
you nothing to find out how. Write for 
today. 






It costs 
information 






International Correspondence Schools 
Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WOOLEN CARDERS. 
Second Hand in woolen card room; worked on 

ill classes of goods, but prefers a knitting mill; 

familiar with all kinds of machinery; 27 years of 

ige; good reference. 

5097, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Carder or assistant superintendent in 
woolen mill; worked on all classes of coarse and 
fine goods; familiar with the D. & F., Lombard, 
Cleveland and Barker condensers, also Davis & 
Furber and Bollette condensers; 37 years of age, 
married; will not go West, South or Canada; good 
reference. 

5051, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Woolen Boss Carder; worked on all kinds of 
stock; familiar with all kinds of machinery; 47 
years of age, widower; will not go to Pa., N. Y., 
N. J., West, South or Canada; good reference. 
5060, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Carder and Spinner or carder on wool, shoddy 
and cotton mixes; worked on all classes of goods; 
familiar with all makes of machinery; 45 years 
of age, married; will not go to Mass., R. I., Conn., 
Me., N. H., Vt., N. J., or South; good reference. 
5057, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding or spinning, or superintend- 
ent of a small plant; worked on hosiery, shawls, 
blankets, cassimeres, overcoatings, homespuns, 
covert cloths, wool, shoddy and cotton mixes from 
1 to 9 run; familiar with all makes of machinery; 
will not go to Canada; 45 years of age, married; 
good reference. 4728, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning; worked on 
cotton, wool and shoddy mixes; mixes from 1 to 
6 1/2 run; familiar with D. & F. cards and mules, 
also Cleveland cards; 25 years of age, married; 
good reference. 4729, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding and spinning in a small 
woolen mill, or boss spinner in a large mill; 
worked on woolen, woolen and cotton mixes, cot- 
ton and woolen carpet yarn, plush robes and mo- 
hairs; familiar with Furbush, Smith, Davis & Fur- 
ber, Bridesburg, Asa Lee’s mules and cards; 36 
years of age, married; good reference. 4712, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Wool Carding for position of second 
hand; worked on all classes of goods made from 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes on D. & F., Hen- 
derson and Lombard cards; 25 years of age; single; 
good references. 4717, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding or good second hand posi- 
tion; worked on all kinds of hosiery, wool, shoddy 
and cutton mixes, ete. Familiar with D. & F., 
laintor, Furbush, Cleveland, Lombard, Bridesburg 
condensers, all kinds of roll and apron tmachines 
25 years of age. married; wzuod reference. 4733 
lextile World Record Boston, Mass, 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on wool, 
shoddy and cotton and wool mixes; cow hair, cot- 
ton waste and asbestos; worked on all English 
ecards including waste cards, D. & F., Lombard, 
American and German cards; 28 years of age; good 
reference 
4751. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on blan- 
kets, dress goods, suitings, overcoatings, extracts 
and shoddy inakings; familiar with all American 
makes of machinery: will not go South: 28 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

4743, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding and _ spinning; 
worked on cotton and wool shoddy, especially cot- 
ton waste; familiar with Asa Lee, Lathan and Dob- 
son & Barlow machines; 28 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

4768, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand of carding: worked on meltons, 
kerseys, venetians, broad cloths, ladies’ dress 
goods, men’s suitings, cotton. wool and shoddy 
mixes; familiar with D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland, 
and all kinds of American makes of carding ma- 
chinery; will not go to Me., Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, 
South or Canada; good reference; 38 years of age, 
married. 4251, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Mass. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Wveeolen Carding; worked on cotton, 
shoddy, wool and mixed stock for knit goods, all 
kinds of wool for worsted yarns; familiar with 
the D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland and Smith's cards; 
35 years of age, married; good reference. 4781, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in the wool card room; worked on 
dress goods, 3 to 6 run, all wool and cotton mixes: 
has had some experience on shoddy; familiar with 
the D. & F. and Cleveland cards with all the latest 
improvements; 21 years of age; good reference; 
will not go to Pa., West, South or Canada. 

4840, Textile World Record, Boston,, Mass. 


Second Hand, or overseer of woolen carding; 
worked on all classes of cassimeres, overcoatings, 
shawls, steamer rugs, kerseys and meltons; fa. 
miliar with the D. & F., Barker, Lombard cards 
and the Bollette condenser; will not go to Pa., 
West, South or Canada; 43 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

4854, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder in wool or knit mill; worked on 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, noils, etc.; familiar 
with the D. & F., Cleveland, Smith, Lombard and 
all other makes of cards; 42 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

4905, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Cotton Classer, boss picker or boss carder in 
cotton mill; worked on bagging to fine lawns; fa- 
miliar with all grades of cotton; understands the 
business thoroughly; familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery; has first-class recommenda- 
tions; 43 years of age, married. 

5106, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Cotton Classer; familiar with all grades of cot- 
ton; understands the business thoroughly; fa- 
miliar with all makes of machinery; has first-class 
recommendations; 24 years of age. 

5104, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Card Grinder or French comber in cotton mill; 
worked on all classes of goods; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; 28 years of age; good refer- 
ence. 

4891, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Boss Carder or superintendent of cloth 
or yarn mill; worked on all kinds of cotton goods, 
coarse and fine, in cotton cloth and yarn mills, in- 
cluding colors:of all kinds; familiar with all 
makes of cards, drawing frames and speeders, 
combers, etc.; 44 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

4964, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Boss Carder or second hand; worked on 
all classes of cotton goods used for cloth and knit; 
familiar with the Hetherington, Mason, Saco & 
Pettee, Dobson & Barlow, Whitin. Howard & Bul- 
lough machines: 29 years of age, married; will 
not go to Pa., N. J., South or Canada; good refer- 


ence. 
4889, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Carder or superintendent of yarn mill; 
worked on coarse and fine; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; will not go South; 43 years 
of age. married; good reference. 

4873, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder in cotton mill; worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods and up to 24 hank roving for 
hosiery yarn and weaving; familiar with all makes 
of American and English machinery; 30 years of 
age, married; good reference; will not go South 
or Canada. 

5012, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder and spinner in an underwear mill; 
worked on underwear, sweaters and cloth; familiar 
with the D. & F. and Jenks cards and J. & B. 
mules: 61 years of age, married; good reference. 
5007, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or second hand; 
worked on carded and combed. white and colored 
goods from 1 to 12 hank roving; familiar with the 
Saco & Pettee, Whitin, Howard & Bullough, 
Whitin combers and Kitson pickers: will not go to 
Pa., Vt.. or South; 28 years of age. married; good 
reference. 

4813, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


217-225 


SSS SSS 


WOOLEN DESIGNERS. 


Supt. Designer, or boss weaver in woolen mill; 
worked on woolen and worsted goods; has good 
knowledge of carding, spinning, dyeing and finish - 
ing; thoroughly understands weaving, dressing, 
etc.; 32 years of age, married; good reference. 
5108, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or designer and asst. in woolen 
mill; worked on all classes of goods; familiar 
with English jacquard dobbies and plain looms; 
Crompton, Knowles jacquard coating and cotton 
looms, also the Draper looms; will not go to Can- 
ada; 26 years of age; good reference. 

6098, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or assistant superintendent or super- 
intendent in small woolen or worsted mill; worked 
on cotton fancy dress goods, cotton and worsted 
effects in men’s wear, worsted and woolen dress 
goods and men’s wear, kerseys, broadcloths, cloak- 
ings, etc.; familiar with all makes of machinery; 
37 years of age, married; good reference; will not 
go West, South or Canada. 

6047, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer in a small woolen mill; 
worked on woolens and worsteds; familiar with 
the Knowles looms, and dressing reel; 20 years of 
age; will only go to Mass., R. I., and Conn.; good 
reference. 

4886, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or assistant superintendent in woolen 
mill; worked on fancy worsteds and woolens; will 
not go to Canada; 25 years of age; good reference. 
4937, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mills; worked on broad- 
cloths, kerseys, cassimeres, etc.; familiar with the 
D. & F. and J. & B. machines; 40 years of age, 
married; will not go to N. H., Vt., Pa. N. Y., N. J., 
West, South or Canada; good reference. 

4991, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or assistant superintendent in woolen 
mill; has worked on fancy worsteds, fancy wool- 
ens, government goods, broadcloths, ge and 
meltons; familiar with D. & F. carding, spinning, 
dressing, spooling and twisting machinery, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms and various makes of fin- 
ishing machinery; 27 years of age; good reference 
4999, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or assistant superintendent in woolen 
mill; has worked on fine and medium worsteds, 
fine woolen suitings, top coatings, fancy piece 
dyes, broadcloths, overcoatings, meltons and plain 
and fancy kerseys; familiar with the Crompton & 
Knowles looms; will not go South or Canada; pre- 
fers the N. E. or Middle States; 35 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

4995, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or assistant designer in woolen mill; 
worked on piece dyes, serges, fancy worsteds, 
mercerized piece dyes, 2 and 8 ply _ cloths and 
backing cloths; will not go to Pa., N. J., West, 
South or Canada; 23 years of age; good reference. 
5056, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer or assistant superintendent in woolen 
mill; worked on serges, plain and fancy worsteds, 
fancy woolens, resist piece dyes and cotton wor- 
steds; will not go West, South or Canada; 28 years 
of age, married; good reference. 

6053, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt., Designer or asst. supt. in woolen mill; 
worked on fancy goods, piece dyes, woolen and 
worsted dress goods; 48 years of age, married: 
good reference. 

6021, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Asst. Designer in woolen mill; familiar with all 
classes of woolen goods; will be open for a posi- 
tion after June 1; 23 years of age; good reference, 
will not go to Canada. 

6019, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Asst. Supt., Designer or boss weaver in woolen 
mill; worked on all classes of goods; 43 years of 
age, married; good reference; will not go South or 
Canada. 

5025, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Asst. Designer in woolen mill; worked on wool- 
ens and worsteds of all kinds; familiar with the 
Crompton and Knowles looms; 22 years of age; 
will not go West, South, or Canada; good refer- 
ence. 

4945, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


supt. 


1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Accountant, office manager, or pay master; 
worked on cotton duck; will go anywhere for a 
good position; good reference. 

5088, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Wool Comber; worked on all kinds of 
goods; familiar with all makes of combing ma- 


chines; 45 years of age, married; will not go to 
N. Y., or South; good reference. ” 
5096, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. over sorting room, pulling and grading of 
woolen rags and shoddies; worked on carpet 
cloth goods; familiar with Kitson rag machine and 
rag dusters; will not go to Pa., Me., N. H., South 
or Canada; good reference. 

5105, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Starching; 


worked on lini 
drills; familiar with inings and 


cs a number of the different 
makes of machines; will not go West, South or 
Canada; 88 years of age; good reference. 4782, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Chief Chemist; position wanted by a man 30 
years of age, single, with first class references; 
would like to associate himself with some large 
textile manufacturing concern where the services 
of a good chemist would be appreciated. 

4938, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic; familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery, water wheels, engines, pumps of all 
kinds; 34 years of age, married; will not go to 
Pa., N. Y., N. J., West, South, or Canada; good 
reference. 
4924, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Loom Fixer; worked on all classes of goods: 
familiar with the Crompton, Knowles and Thayer 
looms; will not go to ~ Va, ea, Bw Ee BH 2 
West, South or Canada; 30 years of age, married; 
good reference. 
4861, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Overseer of worsted drawing or section hand; 
worked on worsted yarns for cloth; familiar with 
English and cone drawing machinery; 32 years of 
age, single; good reference. 

4882, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of scouring, carbonizing and under- 
stands sorting; worked on all kinds of wool, car- 
bonized and scoured, also carded and combed 
wools; familiar with all makes of machinery; will 
not go West, South, or Canada; 29 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

4872, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master eeenenies worked on all kinds of cotton 


and woolen machinery, piping, shafting, water 
wheels, engines and electricity; will not go to 
Canada; 36 years of age, married; good reference. 


4871, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Bookkeeper, paymaster, purchasing agent, or 
superintendent of a cotton mill; will not go South; 
46 years of age, married; good reference. 

4907, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Comber; worked on Egyptian, American 
and Sea Island cotton; familiar with Whitin, 6 or 
8 heads, Dobson & Barlow, single and double nip, 
Nasmith combers, also German makes of combers; 
wishes to go South; 24 years of age; good refer- 
ence. 4428, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of ring or mule spinning, or both, or 
assistant superintendent; worked on yarns for 
thread; familiar with the Dobson & Barlow mules, 
Howard & Bullough American frames, English and 
Mason frames; $1 years of age, married; will go 
anywhere for a good position, but prefers the 
Eastern States; good reference. 

4841, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Electrician; worked on A and D C high and low 
potentials; general construction work and mainte- 
nance of plants; familiar with various makes of 
machinery; will not go West, South or Canada; 27 
years of age, married; good reference. 

4741, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Bookkeeper, office manager or paymaster by a 
married man 29 years of age; has had over ten 
years’ experience; all the late methods; also bank- 
ing experience; first class references. 4715, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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: . ne Established i ‘ 
$B on neathete © 5° | 
: Builders of improved Machinery 
Cloth Tentering and a. ™ 


a pron vn Fans 
Built Upright or vs en specialty 
— erat el for Catalogue 


TRADE MARKING MACHINES 


ALSO YARDSMARKINC 


Hydesrade FLAXON  SOIESETTE nea TRERBLOOM 


NH&Co ECONOMY LINEN 


DONE WITH OTHER OPERATIONS COSTS PRACTICALLY NOTHING 
WOOL COTTON LINEN SILK ALL FABRICS 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO SPRINCFIELD VERMONT 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


Single and Double 
Felt Hardeners 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. 
Heavy Transmission M: ichinery. 
Machine Moulded and M: achine 
Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, 
Etc,. Etc. Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron 
or Semi Steel. 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co., 
ANSONIA. CONN. 















INDUSTRIAL 


Old Age Pensions and Industrial 
Insurance. 
Continued from page 84. 

here is no maximum or minimum rate 
of pensions, and all from superintendents 
down will be figured by the above rule 
which gives the following amounts for vari- 
ous rates of wages and terms of service. 





ESTIMATE OF AMOUNT OF PENSIONS FOR VARIOUS RATES OF WAGES 


TERMS OF 





lerm of Average Monthly Rate of Wages. 


Service ss * 
. $36 $4C $45 $50 


years-$10.80.. 
-12.60.. 
+ 14.4 ee 





35 = ++ 16,.20..-+18.00--+20.25--+22.50-- 
jo “ ..18.00..-20.00---22.50---25.00- 
45 “  ++19.80--+22.00--+24.75-++27.50- 
50 “ig »+ 21.00. --24.00-- +27. 30.00 
55 “ ++23.40-+-+20.00.--29.25-++32.50--- 


Why is it possible to give an amount of insurance 
under the two plans of the Benefit Associa- 
tion and the pension system, which it would 
not be possible for members to purchase at 
the same cost of any commercial insurance 
company, or under any fraternal or mutual 
benefit society? 


Because all of the operating expenses, all 
the benefits for irijuries received in the ser- 
vice, and 25 per cent. of the amount contrib- 
uted by the members toward sick benefits, 
death claims from sickness, and annuities, 
are paid for by the company, in addition to 
the entire cost of pensions, which are ad- 
ministered under a separate plan. Every 
dollar contributed by the members is re- 
turned to them plus about a dollar and a half 
from the company, without any deductions 
for operating expenses. 


What is the purpose of the company in assuming 
these obligations? 

In the case of accidents it is the replacing 
of a hap-hazard system, more or less depend- 
ent upon the varying discretion of depart- 
ment managers with a uniform system guar- 
anteeing a just and equal treatment of every 
case. In a wider sense it is a definite state- 
ment by the company of the general principle 
under which they have acted for many years, 
that injuries, so far as they are a necessary 
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incident to industry, are a part of the cost of 
production and should be borne to that ex- 
tent by the consumer, and not entirely by 
the injured person. The plan provides for a 
means of determining this factor of the cost 
of production more definitely, and of insur- 
ing both the company and the employe 
against it. In the case of sickness it is an 


AND 
SERVICE, 


$60 


2. . 
$7C $8o 





+ - $21.00. - $24.0¢ . - $27. 10. - $30.00 


+27-00-- + 31.50---30.00-..40.50-. *45.00 
+ 30.00. -- 35.00. --40.00.-.-. $5.00. »+ 50.00 
+ 33-00-- -35.50---44.00.-. -49.50- + -55.0¢ 
+ 30.00. - -42.00-.-48.00-+- 54.00. - -60.0¢ 
39.00... 45.5! -++5§2 oo.. -55.50- » +05.0¢ 


















































































































extending of the company’s past relief to 
individuals and to tubercular patients so that 
it is not dependent entirely upon charity, but 
is an encouragement to the efficient and 
provident employes who are willing to make 
a sacrifice to secure the additional benefits 
guaranteed. 

Both injuries and illness occasion a large 
economic waste to the company as well as to 
the employes, on account of lost time, idle 
machinery and ineffective wor.k It is to the 
direct interest of the company as well as the 
individual to bring about a reestablishment 
of health and consequently efficiency by sup- 
plying the best conditions possible for 
recovery. 

In the case of pensions the past practice of 
the company has tended toward their be- 
stowal in cases of necessity. The new regu- 
lation makes a pension dependent on the 
part of the company on long, efficient and 
faithful service; and further on the part of 
the employe upon his willingness, independ- 
ently of it, to supplement his pension by a 
definite degree of providence on his own part 
in the form of an annuity. This makes a 
pension not so much a charity as an acknowl- 
edgment of the additional value of length 
and fidelity of service; it provides a pension 
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WE GUARANTEE 


EVERY MACHINE THAT 
LEAVES OUR FACTORY 


BUILDERS OF 


Power and Hand 
Yarn and Cloth 
Testers 
Roving Reels 
Twist Counters 
Yarn Inspectors 
Reels, Scales 

«Ete. 


Machinery 
Manufactured 
On Contract 


Henry L. Scott & Co. 


223-233 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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for the efficient, thrifty employe as a matter 
of sound business policy, rather than to the 
less efficient and improvident hand as a 
matter of charity. 

Taken as a whole the company presents 
this plan as the execution of a constructive 
policy which will accrue to the benefit of all, 
and work toward a closer alliance between 
the interests of the company 
ployes. 


and its em- 


—————_—_—o——___—_——— 


MILL NEWS. 


California, Dolgeville. At a meeting of the 
directors of the Alfred Dolge Felt Co., it was re- 
solved to change the name of the company to the 
Standard Felt Co. In accordance with the laws 
of California they cannot operate under the new 
name until they have advertised the change for 
30 days and business will not be done under the 
new style until Sept. 23. Wm. G. Kerckhoff of 
J.os Angeles, is the new president of the com- 
pany. Wm. D. Mann is superintendent of manu- 
facturing and attends to all the buying for mill 
supplies. All the selling is under the direction 
of-Geo. M. Eggleston, sales manager. Offices 
are maintained at 96-98 Reade St., New York, 
and at 282-84 Fifth Ave., Chicago. Business on 
the coast is done from the mill. 


Massachusetts, South Royalston. The American 
Woolen Co. has bought a tract of land from Ever- 
ard B. Hanson 


Massachusetts, Thorndike. The mills of the 
Thorndike Co. have resumed the full time sched- 
ule after running for several months on short 
time. 


Massachusetts, Ware. The cloth department of 
the Otis Co. has resumed the full time schedule. 


Minnesota, Winona. It is said the Oxford 
Linen Mattress Co., a Maine corporation with au- 
thorized capital stock of $600,000, controlled by 
the Oxford Linen Mills of North Brookfield, 
Mass., have decided to erect six buildings in 
Winona, and that preliminary plans have been ap- 
proved. Option has been secured on ten acfes of 
land suitable for a manufacturing site. Another 
linen mill proposition is before the business men 
of Winona. Wm. J. Robinson, president of the 
United States Linen Flax Corp. of Chicago, a $3,- 
000,000 corporation which claims to have a process 
for reducing flax straw to fiber in a few hours, 
has been looking over available sites with a view 
to establishing a plant. Offices are maintained in 
Chicago at 203-5 Fifth Ave. by the United States 
Linen Flax Corporation, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the Estate of Irvin C. Kerkeslager have shut 
down the new French spinning plant, which was 
equipped by Mr. Kerkeslager previous to his 
death, containing 1800 spindles operated on 
worsted yarns up to 45s. It is not known whether 
it will be started up again. 
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New Hampshire, Penacook. The Dustin Island 
Woolen Mills have resumed manufacturing, after 
an idleness of three weeks. 


*New Jersey, Raritan. The Raritan Woolen 
Mills have resumed manufacturing after a shut- 
down of one week to make necessary repairs. 
This discredits rumors that the company has 
stopped work indefinitely. 


New York, Jamestown. The Odsonia Mills, a 
branch of the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has begun manufacturing yarns. 
The plant was formerly known as the Meadow- 
brook Mills. Complete alterations have not been 
made and this work is still in progress in some 
parts of the plant. 


*Utah, Provo. Some of the machinery in the 
Knight Woolen Mills, formerly the Provo Woolen 
Mills, is in operation on orders and the company 
is advertising for additional help. Lines of men’s 
and boy’s suitings, ladies’ dress goods, cloakings 
and blankets are being made. As noted in an 
earlier report, the capital stock is $150,000. Jesse 
Knight is president; R. J. Murdock, treasurer, 
and James Dow, agent, superintendent and buyer. 
Curtiss & Warren of Chicago and New York, are 
the selling agents. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Rex Dyeing 
& Finishing Co., dyers of hosiery and skein 
yarns on Willard St., below Frankford Ave., have 
closed down their plant pending a meeting oi 
their creditors. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hasley Manu- 
iacturing Co., who have been located at 4060 Or- 
chard street, Frankford, where they manufactured 
cotton and woolen dress goods on 31 broad 
looms, with D. Holden as president, Robert Mc- 
Cuen, vice-president; Thomas W. Holden, treas- 
urer; and John Hasley, manager and superintend- 
ent, have removed their entire plant to a suburb 
of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, parties from that 
section having offered them good inducements for 
the removal of their company to Canada. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Clegg 
trading as Edward Clegg’s Sons, has petitioned 
the U. S. District Court for his discharge as a 
bankrupt. Edward Clegg’s Sons formerly con 
ducted their business at Hancock and Berks Sts 


where they manufactured shoddies and wool 
stocks 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The large five 
story tenement building used for textile purposes 
at the S. W. Corner of 5th and Columbia Ave 
will be greatly enlarged. Additional stories and 
other improvements are to be added. 


Pennsylvania, Royersford. John M. Lewin is 
interested in a project to establish a plant here 
for the manufacture of embroidery and insertions 


Pennsylvania, Weatherly. 


The Roscoe Broad 
Silk Mill, incorporated in August, is a reorganiza- 
tion of the Onoko Mfg. Co., 
Weatherly Silk Mfg. Co. 
superintendent and manufacturer 


later known as the 
John G. Hutchinson is 
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EVERYTHING IN CARD CLOTHING 
For Worsted and Woolen Mills 


SPECIALTIES 

Card Clothing for Spinning and Finishing Purposes. Steel Wire Clothing. 

CONSOLIDATED CARD CLOTHING OF GERMANY. 
(Vereinigte Kratzenfabriken, Aachen-Forst, Germany.) 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


SZEPESI & FARR, 90 West St., New York 










Houghton’s New Method of 
Weighting Top Rolls. A panacea for uneven yarn. Gives any desired weight on any 


roll. Free samples will be furnished on receipt of eight cents for postage. Send name of: 
builder of frame when writing for sample. Descriptive circular on request. 

Houghton’s Metal Thread Boards. Now used on one-fourth of all spindles in the 
U.S. A. go per cent. of new spindles are equipped with them. An unparalleled success. 
They advertise themselves. 

Houghton’s Metal Doffing Rail Spells Perfection. Automatically held in position for 
spinning or doffing. Can never get out of order. No bobbins split in holding up this rail 
for doffing. 

Houghton’s Hardened Thread Guides. In use seven years and still doing good 
work. No other guides as good, nor do they last as long. 


L. T. HOUGHTON, 





















Worcester, Mass. 


Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of products. 
Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 
any press in the market. 


Send for Circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 








Our Latest Improved Steel Power 
Press with New Steel Link Chains 










Our Patented Metal Protected Spool Is Making Good 


@ Triples the life of @No rough or 
the spool. splintered edges 
@ Will not rust tobreakthe yarn. 


. @ Weighs about one 
—— stain the ounce more than 


an all-wood 
@ Protects the out- 


spool. 
side and inside. Gtastee and par- 
@ Made in all styles ticulars sent on 
and sizes. 


request. 
LESTERSHIRE SPOOL @ MFG. New York 
















co., 


Lestershire, 
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Waldwick. The 


*New — Jersey, 
Bleaching & Finishing Co., incorporated in July 
with capital stock of $100,000, is a reorganization 
of the Arkwright Mfg. Co., dyers, printers and 


Lancashire 


finishers of cotton piece goods. Bernard Semel 
of New York, Paul B. Wells, Truman Holl, 
David Kornbluch and Edward C. Ely of Wald- 
wick are the men interested. The plant contains 
three dyeing machines, I printing machine and is 
cperated by steam and water power. 


New York, Corona. The Corona Braid Co. will 
go out of business some time this fall. 


New York, Matteawan. The silk throwing 
mill, formerly the property of Arthur V. Rock- 
well, will be continued in operation by his widow. 
E. E. Willis will continue as superintendent of 
inanufacturing. 


New York, New York City. It has been rec- 
ommended that the Standard Cordage Co. be al- 
lowed to go into voluntary dissolution as peti- 
tioned for by the directors some time ago. 


New York, Oswego. Chas. W. Becker of Am- 
sterdam, New York, has leased the Mohawk Mig 
Cc. for five years from December 1. New ma- 
chinery will be placed in the mill and the capacity 
largely increased before manufacturing is resumed 
on January 1. John R. Berry of Little Falls will 
be superintendent. 


*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. Arrange- 
ments have been made by J. C. Plonk, president of 
the Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. of Cherokee Falls, S 
C., who recently purchased the Lula Cotton Mill 
of King’s Mountain, for’ the operation of the 
plant. As noted previously, the Phoenix Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $200,- 
oco and this new corporation will take over the 
plant and begin manufacturing at once. R. F. 
Roberts, J. A. Durham and E. A. Smyth are in- 
terested with Mr. Plonk. 


North Carolina, Mocksville. Fred H. White of 
Whitted & White, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., is inter- 
ested in a movement to establish a $225,000 cot- 
ton mill companv in Mocksville. The matter is in 
such indefinite shape at this time, however, that 
no information can be given out. 


Ohio, Cincinnati. The Ohio Valley Cap Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $5,000 
by David E. Woolley, Chas. Kendle, Sol Cohen. 
Arthur N. Friberg and Henry J. Myer. 


*Ohio, Zanesville. About $80,000 has been sub- 
scribed to stock of the Zanesville Woolen Mill 
Co., a new company being promoted by the 
Chamber of Commerce, to operate the old Zanes- 
ville Woolen Mfg. Co.’s plant. $20,000 is yet to 
be subscribed before arrangements can be com- 
pleted for the beginning of manufacturing. The 
mill buildings have recently been put in good re- 
pair and if the proposed woolen mill does not oc- 
cupy the entire plant or if it is not successfully 
carried through, some of the space will be leased 
with power for manufacturing purposes. 


Oregon, Salem. Eugene Bosse of Salem, has 
secured a site for a hemp and jute factory near 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, and will shortly begin 
work on a factory building. 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 


NANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 








DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 























































































































































































































Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER MASS. 


The Vulcan Roving Can 


prevents broken ends 


in roving by its smooth, glossy in- 
side finish and true running on the 
card table. The body is made of 
the best chemically treated fiber 
which has many of the qualities of 
rawhide. All rivets are burred 
so they cannot draw out. Rings 
are made of steel and have rounded 
edges. Every can is accurate in 
size and perfectly round. They 
are built for] ng continued satis- 
factory service. Write for prices 
and list of users. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROV DENCE, R. / 
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How Can I By the Kaumagraph Process 
It is the scientific, practical and economical 


method. Absolutely uniform results on 
Get My any fabric Se 


Send samples of your material and we will stamp 
Trade-Mark them and return for \our inspection. 
Kaumagraph Company 
On My Goods? 


110-114 West 32nd Street, New York 


1050 TIERING MACHINES ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
SOLD TO DATE SAVING MONEY !: Your Factory, 2 


Mill or Warehouse * 


If you have Boxes, Cases, Barrels, Bales, Rolls of Paper, 
Cordage, ete., to be put ina storehouse and do not already 
have a REVOLVING Portable Elevator, we can save you 
(One concern has money. 


nineteen). 


We build a 
reliable 
machine 
SAFE, con- 


venient and 


durable. 
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We can tell youa 
lot of things about 
Tiering Machines 
if you will only ask 
us. 


ECONOMY ENCINEERING COMPANY New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 


458 PRINCETON AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave ’ Chicago Please mention Textile World Record, 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 


seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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Virginia, Fredericksburg. ‘The Business Mens’ 
Association has appointed a committee to confer 
with the Melville Woolen Co. regarding arrange- 
ments to rebuild the woolen mill. Citizens of 
Fredericksburg will subscribe to stock in the en- 
terprise if the mill is rebuilt. It will be remem- 
bered that the Melville Woolen Co.’s plant was 
recently destroyed by fire and that the company 
leazsed the Chambersburg Woolen Co.'s plant at 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, for one year with 
option of purchasing. 


Washington, Washougal. Citizens of this place 
have subscribed $17,000 as a bonus and donated a 
site for a woolen mill. It is reported a mill will 


ke built at once and will be operated by electric , 


power. 


*Wisconsin, Kenosha. Nothing can be learned 
of the reported project to lecate a woolen mill ‘at 
" Kenosha, in which German manufacturers of 
woolen goods were reported interested. The gen- 
eral impression is that there is no basis for the 
report that a plant will be located here 


Georgia, Columbus. E. B. Reed is at the head 
of a new company organized for the purpose of 
building a new mill on the Alabama side of the 
Chattahoochie river, just across from the mills of 
the Columbus Mig. Co., Bibb Mig. Co. and Swift 
Spinning Mills. It is said that the new company 
has ample capital and will build a large cotton 
mill. 

Indiana, Brazil. John Adams, representing the 
Collins estate, has completed negotiations with 
the Brazil Factory Promoting Club and will erect 
a building suitable for use as an underwear fac- 
tory. The Promoting Club is in communication 
with a knit goods manufacturer in Chicago, who 
it is said will, occupy the buildings as soon as it 
is completed. 


Kansas, Salina. A rug factory for making over 
rugs and old carpets has been started by A. N. 
Olander and Fred J. Hedderstedt in connection 
with their carpet cleaning plant. Two looms with 
carpet cutter, raveling machine, spooling ma- 
machines and sewing machines have been in- 
stalled. Cotton warps will be bought. 


Louisiana, New Orleans. At a meeting of the 
first mortgage bondholders of the Maginnis Cot- 
ton Mills, a proposition was considered which 
may result in the three mills of the Textile Mills 
Corp., the Lane Mills, the Maginnis Mills, and 
the Wesson Mills, being operated separately and 
by practically the original owners. It is under- 
stood that before long some plan will be devised 
which will result in the mills being put in opera- 
tion again. 


Maine, Lewiston. At the annual meeting of the 
3ates Mig. Co., the stockholders approved the 
plan to increase the capital stock from $1,200,000 
to $2,000,000. 


Massachusetts, Boston. It is expected the Mav- 
erick Mills will begin operations within the next 
60 days. Jere A. Downs was re-elected treasurer 
at the annual meeting 












EXAMINE 
THE JOINT 


OF 
TATU 
HG Patent 4 


; “MAXIMUM” 
an °° SILENT CHAIN 


ITS WORK IS _ DIS- 
TRIBUTED EVENLY 
OVER THE ENTIRE 
SURFACE OF THE PIN 
and with the compensating 
shape of the links per- 
fection of operation 


is maintained through- 
out the life of the chain. 


How a true chain minimizes 
power-transmission expense is 
explained in ‘‘Maximum” Silent 
Chain Book No. 102 “BB.”’ 


Link-Belt Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO = INDIANAPOLIS 


New York, 299 Broadway 
Boston, 84 State St. 

Buffalo, 601 Ellicott Sq. 
Pittsburgh, 1501-2 Park Bldg. 

St. Louis, Central Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Seattle, 439-440 N. Y. Block 








We Manufacture 


CALDER MACHINE WORKS 
iF | Spindles 
Flyers 


| Caps 
d | Tubes 


and all parts for 
¢ Worsted and 
Silk Spinning. 


, | Spindles and 

Flyers of every 
| description 

; | promptly re- 


: paired. 


420 North Third St., Phila. Pa. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


DUNN 
a 


60 INDIA +s 


BOSTON: - MASS. 


SAGINAW 
Manufacturing Company 


SAGINAW, MICH.,, U. S, A 






















New Illustrated Catalogue on 
request 
New York Branch, 88 Warren Street 
Chicago Branch, 105-109 North Canal Street 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Cable Address: Engrave A B C and Lieber’s Codes 












+N: PRONSFIELD 
ae CARD 


i GRINDERS 


When Ordering New Cards 


Always Specify ‘‘ DRONSFIELD’”’ Grinders 
The Grinders of World-Wide Fame 


Supplied by all the leading 


Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass. 


Acme Bale Ties 
and Buckles 


- 


r 
j _ 


Acme Steel Goods Co 
CHICAGO 

58-64 W. Alabama St. 151 Lafayette St. 

ATLANTA NEW YORK CITY 
























150 
Narrow Fabric Mills 


are now using our 
battens, shuttles, 
quills and fibre 
pinions. 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


Worcester, Mass. 





KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 








Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, - - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 











WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, * Schofieh! ” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust. 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 
















“Marathon” 


Oak Tanned Belting 
Worsted Aprons 





R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


1842 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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iccepted the posit 
yverseer of finishing at the Richardson & Fost 
Cu., Central Falls, R He was former] 


I. 
gaged at Woonsocket, R. I. 





























Rain=Proofing 





James E. Kingsley, overseer of weaving at 
Edwards Mig. Co., Augusta, Me., for the past 27 66 e 99 
years, has resigned. He is one of the oldest ove e im 


seers employed at this company. 












of course, 


Porous Rain-proofers 
of Silks, Woolens, and Cotton goods, 
such as Duck, Drills, Fine Twills, 
Gaberdine Cloths, Prints, Flannels, etc. 
Tent and Awning Cloths a specialty. 


Fred Jones, overseer of carding at the lowe: 
Renfrew Mill, North Adams, Mass., has resigned 
He has been in the employ of this company 
over twenty years. 


Geo. A. Elliott has accepted a position as ove 


seer of spinning at Ludlow, Vt. He comes from 
Iz. Rochester, N. H 

















David F. Stewart, overseer of dyeing at thi 
Cocheco Woolen Mig. Co., E. Rochester, N. H 


severed his connection with that company. 


Samples Procfed Without Charge. 


MILLER & HARRISON 


W issahickon, - Philadelphia, Pa 


John G. Moore, who held the position as sec 
ond hand of dyeing at the Devonshire Mills, Goff’s 
Falls, N. H., has been promoted to the position 


overseer. 





. : : Are Ge DHURSLTON &% SON, 
Alex. Melrose, overseer of dyeing at the Dey MANUFACTURERS OF 
onshire Mills, Goff’s Falls, N. H., has resigned to 


oie et a similar oanicn vith the Were We, | eemeee Melis, - Pressers for Fiyers 
accept a similar position with the Webster Woolen 
Co., Sabattus, Me. AND GENERAL MACHINERY 







. : . : ; Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Chas. Whitehead, overseer of weaving at th Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
Narragansett Worsted Co., No. Oxford, Mass. with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 


Restepped and Retopped. 


RE ea te rit} at compan 
hi evered his connection with that company Box 508. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


after six years of service. 






D. L. Osgood has been appointed overseer o 


spinning at the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N Y. | ! owell Meet the requirements 
He 


was formerly employed at Northbridge, Mass of any cotton, woolen | 









Elmer Manchester of Taunton, Mass., has been | Crayons or worsted mill. 
appointed overseer of carding at the Merchants 
Mig. Co., Fall River, Mass., succeeding-John F ; 
Miller. _ Lowell Crayon Co., ,,0rigis! Lowell, Mass. 

Linwood Green, overseer of dyeing at the Fo: Trade Mark on every box. 
est Mills Co., Bridgton, Me., has severed his co: 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 





nection with that company to accept a similar po 
sition with the Cocheco Woolen Mig. Co., Eas: | EX | ILE BOOKS 
Rochester, N. H 

Wm. McKinnon has accepted the position a ALL THE GOOD ONES 


overseer of dyeing at the Forest Mills Co., Bridg- Send for Catalog 


tom, Me. He was formerly employed at the Mer | 1 O00 & Nagee Voeneeny 


: | Textile Publishers BOSTON, MASS. 








Alfred Taylor, overseer of the cloth room at t 
Bernon Mills, Georgiavill R. I., has resigned 













vr = Fy Krut " r several y ore ES es ee ss es | ee ial ‘ S. R. Mason, Treasurer 
wet finishing department at the Brightwood Mil f Ss 
No Andover \I - has resigns d, to accept , MASON BRUS 
diyonia ia Phane Oe} © H 
Edward E. Cole has accepted a position wi WORKS 
the Kilburn Chemical Co., of New York City 
represent them in Massachusetts. : see isle Mill and Machine | 
J. A. Guest, superintendent of the spinning / Brushes | 
department at the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. \ ; Repairi i ili 
has severed his connection with that company. ; Pers & Speciay. | 
John White has accepted the position as de- | | =e Worcester, 


signer at the Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, Westerly 


i ‘ haeaaay 
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Joun E. Kenprick, President. Myron Fisn, Treasurer. M.C Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General [lill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R.I. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R.I., and Fall River, Mass, 


NY F. ny A | TUE R -o 


Flyers 


Kepairs DOUBLING and SPOOLING MACHINES 


of all kinds 


TR 
Machinery 
LAWRENCE, MASS. Parts 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave , Phila., Pa. Manufacturers of 


STEEL HARNESS and FRAMES 


) For England, Ireland, Etc., Thomas E. Power & Co., Bradford, England 


Sole Selli Agent 
ae Ree \ For Japan and China, Shewan Tomes & Co., 10-12Broadway, N.Y. City 


Established 1834 Incorporated 1900 


The J. A. Gowdey 
Reed & Harness Mfg. Co. 


JAMES WILSON, Pres. and Treas. 
Loom, Leice and Hook Reeds 
Metal Reeds for Silk Weaving 
Tempered Steel Reeds 
All kinds of Warping Combs 


Prompt Deliveries. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Large Stock of Raw Material Constantly on Hand 


1224 No. Main St., Providence,R.I. 


Shaw’s “Vi 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


MAKERS OF ALL STANDARD 
Spinning and Twisting Travelers 


of every description. Wire Specialties of all kinds. 
Amos M, Bowen, Treas. 92 Westfield Street, = ™ PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Established 1796 
BOSTON BRADFORD a , 
MASS. ENG. . 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK Se 


IMPORTERS Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag,corn husk andcotton calender rolls, 
TEXTILE MA 
cae na ap ea PHILADELPHIA OFFICE hard ae fibre, etc. Manufactured by 
EGYPTIAN COTTON THE ARCADE" Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor te John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City. 
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Connecticut, New London \ small addition 
il be built to the Thames Dyeing & Bleaching 


Co.’s plant, of frame construction, adjoining the 


main building. This is a new concern which bs 

gan operations only a few weeks ago. 
*Tllinois, Zion City \ number of lace making 
nes for the Zion Lace Industries, operated 


by Marshall, Field & Co., will arrive shortly from 


Mair Lewiston. Work will be started at once 
1 the erection of a new fast black dye house for 
the Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works. The 
building will be located south of the present plant 
and will be of brick construction, 2 stories higl 
200 by 60 it \ large addition has just been 
pleted 


ugh, 


m 


Massachusetts, Assonet. Daley & Laycock 
Bleach & Dye Works have purchased the David 
‘Terrey waste mill which they have operated under 
a lease for the past year and extensive repairs 
will be made. The concern is adding a new store 
room, 25 by &o ft. and putting in new bleaching 
nachinery 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. E. A. Peabody & 
Son have awarded contract to build the new ad- 
dition to the Farwell Bleachery. Material for the 
new building is beginning to arrive. 


Massachusetts, Ludlow. A 2,500 kw. generator 
and steam turbine engine have been ordered by 
the Ludlow Mfg. Associates and will be installed 

an auxiliary plant in case of breakdown or 

\w water. A new 300 kw. generator has been in- 
talled to jurnish light and power for No. 5 Mill. 

*Michigan, Port Huron. -The recent fire in the 
plant of the Summers Fibre Co. was confined to 
the yarn and dyeing departments and the loss is 
between $5,000 and $10,000. They state that ma- 
chinery loss was small and that the dyeing ma- 
chinery was untouched. Repairs will be made at 
once 


*Minnesota, Winthrop. The Winthrop Cordage 
Co., incorporated early in September, with capital 
stock of $50,000, will establish a flax twine plant 
of 120 spindles and give employment to 15 or 20 
hands. Work will be started on a building Oct. 
1 and they expect to begin the production of 
goods early in November. W. F. Hines and 
Alvin T. Johnson are the buyers and would like 
an estimate on a complete two-ton flax fiber twine 
plant, including bleaching equipment and all sup- 
plies. Mr. Johnson is president of the company; 
J. A. Larson, treasurer; Chas. W. Quandt, agent, 
and Sanfred Nylander, superintendent. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The new linen mill to 
be built at South Second St., Lakeview, will be 
in no way connected with the Allentown Spinning 
Co. of Allentown, Pa., and the product will not 
be sold by the Linen Thread Co. J. Edward Bar- 
bour, who heads the project, is at present in 
Ireland. 


Pennsylvania, Manheim. The United States 
Asbestos Co., manufacturers of yarns, tapes, 
cloths. cords. etc., have recently purchased 30 


looms which they will install in their plant as an 
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increase t eI pore t equipment They have 
a capita! of $60,000; George H. Danner, president; 
Chester L. Hill, vice-president; and G. M. Hess, 


treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, North Wales. The Asbestos 
Fibre Spinning Co. has started work on a large 
addition which when completed will connect the 
main building with the brick mill purchased last 
November. The new structure will be 106 ft. long 
and 50 ft> wide, 2 stories high. The lower floor 
will be used at a shipping and packing room and 
upper floor will be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. An addition to the power plant has been 
made and a 150 h. p. engine is being instailed. 
Later a new office building is to be erected. The 
Asbestos Fibre Spinning Co. makes asbestos tex- 
tile and steam packings of all descriptions which 
are sold direct at 1113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
C. Huber is president and Geo. Schafenacker, 
treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Estate of C. J. 
Moritz, now located in their new building at the S. 
E. cor. of 5th and Callowhill Sts., where they are 
manufacturing shade and dress trimmings, laces, 
einbroideries, etc., on 10 Swiss and 30 Bonnaz ma- 
chines, are installing quite a number of new ma- 
chines just received from abroad. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket Construction work 
on the addition co the plant of the American Tex- 
tile Co. will probably be completed in about a 
month. The addition will be 243 by 108 ft. when 
finished. One end will be built of wood, with the 
expectation of a further increase within the next 
two years. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Work has been 
started on tke reported enlargement to the See- 
konk Lace Co.’s plant, which is being built at a 
cost of $25,000. The addition will have capacity 
of 18 lace machines for making fancy laces, which 
will be imported from Nottingham, England. The 
capital stock of the Seekonk Lace Co. is $150,000. 
H. J. Lynd is president; Louis Lescault, treasurer, 
and W. D. Sowter, secretary, superintendent and 
buyer. The plant is equipped with dye house and 
operated by electric power. 


*Rhode Island, Phenix. The Phenix Braid Mill, 
previously reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $15,000, has begun manufacturing, making 
shoe laces and braids. The new corporation pur- 
chased the plant of Harry W. Marcy, which was 
located at the foot of Hawthorn St., Providence, 
and consisted of 150 braiders. Clarence O. Car- 
penter is president and Herbert W. Barker is 
treasurer and buyer. The product will be sold di- 
rect. The plant is operated by water and gaso- 
line 

*Wisconsin, Janesville. The work of rebuilding 
the burned plant of the Janesville Batting Mills 
has been completed. For weeks past they have 
been making repairs on the machinery that was 
damaged in the fire which destroyed the old build- 
ing and this equipment has been set up in the re- 
paired building. Reports to the effect that the 
name had heen changed to the Burns Batting 
Mills Co. are incorrect, as business will be done 
under the old style of the Janesville Batting Mills. 
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| S. @ D. Jack Spool | 


Pat. Aug. 6th, 1906 


. Ze SWEET @ DOYLE, Mill Furnishers 


COHOES, Ns We 

The only spool made that the barrel itself acts as 
a support for the head. Note the recess in the 
head and the shoulder onthe barrel. Our Claim:— 
A perfectly SMOOTH HEAD.—NO SLIVERS.— 
A STIFF SPOOL.— The STRONGEST. — The 
LONGEST LIVED.—As CHEAP as the BEST.— 
Practically INDESTRUCTABLE. 


ee Se en il 
















made from one piece, up to 6” long and 9% dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


E. L. TEBBETS SPOOL COMPANY, Locke’s Mills, Me. 
ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS 0F—— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 





DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


1,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 


SAVE Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 2 
Their Cost Will not split 












eh tet te ements 
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or warp; CHATTER BROTHERS COAT 
In Freight, BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}5. 









LOOM DVSTER_» 






An Essential to the 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON Co. “xcxzster, The Loom Duster 








WM. H. KNOWLES & CO. 
Union and Front Sts., New Bedford, Mass. 


LOOM REEDS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
SOLDERED REEDS FOR SILK WEAVINC a specialty 


LEICE REEDS SLASHER COMBS 
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where high economy and 


moe - For all power purposes 


close regulation is required. 


Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 





Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines 
Heavy Duty Type 


NOTED FOR 
RELIABLE SERVICE, 
LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION, 
LOW FRICTION LOSSES and 
SPEEDS HIGHER THAN OTHER CORLISS TYPES. 
Designed and built by 


PROVIDENCE ENGINEERING WORKS 
Main Office & Works PROVIDENCE, R. L 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS- |} 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


| 
Power Specialty Company, 
| 
| 





BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 












19.8 per cent More Steam per Pound of Coal 


This is what four boilers equipped with 


TAYLOR STOKERS 


evaporated with the same coal, and operated under 
same conditions as four other boilers identically 
the same, except hand firing. 


AMERICAN SHIP WINDLASS CO. 


General Sales Office and Works, . ° ° Providence, R. I. 
LENHER ENGINEERING CO., Sole Agents N. Y., N, J., Pa., N. Y. City 5-47 





Centrifugal Pumps 


We build them in accordance with the most 
advanced practice for all requirements. 
Consult with us on any pumping proposition. 
Lawrence Pump and Engine Company 
P. O. Box 70. Lawrence, Mass. 


New York Office, 90 West St., Edmund S. Gibson, Manager. 
Catalogue T. R. now 










ready. 
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Wyandotte Textile Soda 


SULPHUR DYE COLORING YARNS and HOSIERY 


It has long been a matter of common experience that sul- 
phur dyeing cotton yarns and hosiery required much painstak- 
ing precaution. 

Should this attention be relaxed the goods become tender 
and in other ways lose much of their value. Both the cause 
and the remedy are now a matter so thoroughly understood 
that no one need experience any further trouble. 

This weakening or tendering action is due to the presence 
of Sodium Sulphide remaining in the goods which on oxida- 
tion liberates sulphuric acid and in due time the sulphuric 
acid exerts a carbonizing effect on the cotton material. 

The use of WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA in the 
second wash neutralizes this action of the Sodium Sulphide 
and preserves to the goods all their original strength; prevents 

This Peado Mack Caré the harsh dead effect and imparts a 
an a deeper and richer bloom to the dye. 
“Wpandottes Simple as this matter may seem, you at 
once realize that it is far reaching in its 

effects. 
This is but one use for WYAN- 
DOTTE TEXTILE SODA. We will 
gladly tell you of many others. Order 
from your supply house or ask us for 
~ further information. Also ask us about 
Sones the use of WYANDOTTE CONCEN- 


| 
{HSC §éTRATED ASH for kier boiling. 


in every package. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mirs. 
WYANDOTTE, MICH., U.S. A. 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
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The Wool Market. 


A situation unparalleled in the history of the 
trade prevails in the American wool market at the 
present time. Prices have declined until some 
grades are on a free wool basis and sales for 
export have actually been made. Despite the low 
prices domestic manufacturers are buying only for 
immediate requirements, which call for very small 
quantities Owing to the depression in the goods 
market. Clothiers and dealers in dress goods are 
pursuing a like conservative policy. The general 
disposition is to go slow and await developments. 
While this is the situation in the United States 
trade is booming abroad. Foreign manufacturers 
of both woolen and worsted goods are well sup- 
plied with orders and driving their mills to their 
utmost capacity, while the foreign wool markets 
are unusually firm. The American markets are 
suffering from the effects of a local disturbance. 
Undoubtedly the political situation and the pros- 
pect of another revision of the tariff are the chief 


factors in the disturbance here. As far as the 


CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


price of wool is concerned, the coming revision 

has been more than discounted, for there is no 

movement in favor of free wool. All that the 

trade can do is to await developments. 
——__—_e- 


MILL NEWS. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Owing to the de- 
mand for their goods, it has been necessary for 
the Universal Hosiery Co., 2nd and Norris sts., 
to place an order for additional full fashion ma- 
chinery for making silk lisle and silk goods of 
fine quality. This concern was incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000 the first of the year and 
later increased to $100,000. Wm. Schoenherr is 
secretary and general manager. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The capital stock of the 
Badger Knitting Mills Co. has been increased 
from $4,000 to $6,000. This concern was organ- 
ized last April to manufacture knit goods, but up 
to the present time it is understood nothing has 
been done toward equipping a plant. August 
Badger, Frank T. Schultz and Nathan Glicksman, 
the last named of the law firm of Glicksman, Gold 
& Corrigan. are the incorporators of the com- 
pany. 








A. W. BUHLMANN 


Textile 
Engineer 
487 Broadway - 
Silk Exchange 
Building 


IMPORTER OF 
Textile Machinery 


NEW YORK 


The Muller 36 Roller Napping Machine 
has been awarded 


“GRAND PRIZE” 


at the World’s Exposition in Brussels, 
Belgium 


The best Cotton Blankets made 
in Europe and America are 
napped on the Muller machine 
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Why Over 250 Textile Mills 


Use Green Fuel Economizers 


1. Green Economizers recover heat, usually thrown 
away, and save 15 to 20 per cent of the fuel bill. 

2. They increase the capacity of the boiler plant by Io or 
15% without burning any more fuel or necessitating further 
attendance. 
























3. They reduce the cost of 
boiler cleaning, as they prevent 
scale-forming matter from entering 
the boilers. 

4. They supply large 
amounts of hot water for dye- 
tubs, kiers and washing machines 
without consuming fuel or taking 
steam from the boilers. 

5. Repair bills amount to 
practically nothing as the metal- 
Coun et Gren atGePms tometal jomts between pipes and 

ills, New Bedford, Mass. . 
headers, and our special connec- 
tion to the manifold outside of the economizer chamber, allow- 
ing flexibility for uneven settling, have proved to be the best 
construction. 





Write for booklet ‘*106 TW” giving details of various tests in textile mills, of 
better still, send us such data as the amount of coal burned for 24 hours, present 
temperature of water entering boilers and the temperature of gases entering the 
stack and we will figure out in dollars and cents how much a Green Economizer will 
pay you in the course of a year. 











The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


New York City, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Salt Lake City, Montreal 


Engineers; Builders of Green’s Fuel Economizers, Fans, Blowers and Exhausters, Steam Air 
Heater Coils, Waste Heat Air Heaters, Mechanical Draft, Heating and Ventilating 
and Drying Apparatus, Draft Dampers and Engines. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE, 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 













The Cotton Market. Curtailment of production still continues on a 
The chan 1 pric in ur last report have large scale both at home and abroad. The failure 
ne anges if ) res § ce o last epo ; » 


of the goods market to respond to the develop- 
been due chiefly to speculative influences, there , = a I I 
















ment in the raw material trade is creating a very 


} 


having been no developments to affect the course nee : . ; ; 
difficult situation for manufacturers, both at home 


of supply and demand. The new crop is now out 
and abroad. 


of reach of influences that can change its size or 


MILL NEWS. 
W. R. Howe, superintendent of the Johnstown 
Knitting Mills Co., Johnstown, N. Y., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with the W. E. 


character materially. The movement into sight is 
moderate in volume, being considerably below last 
year. It is estimated by the “Chronicle” from 


Sept. 1 to Sept. 23 for a series of years as follows: 






Vest Paine Tillotson Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Chas. W. 
toe: Beet. OF cick cececcsscse Se Hill is his successor. 
FOGG: SOOE:. BE oon sciiense cen se dss. Se W. C. Curtis has accepted the position as over- 
N,N Oo ok wee wees sane 934.919 seer of dyeing and finishing at the Old Fort Knit- 
WO; SO BF cacns sexeawenn . 768,892 ting Mill, Fort Wayne, Ind. He comes from the 


=i. eee eae oe 







ro06, Sept. go... nc cccee. ‘covece SROs Wisdom Hosiery Co., Paducah, Ky. 
1905, Sept. 20 . teeeeeeeeeeees 1,240,910 Frank Donahue has accepted the position as 
The same authority estimates the world’s visible Overseer of dyeing at the Richelieu Departmnt of 


the Frisbie & Stanfield Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 
He comes from Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

A. A. Alexander has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Cooleemee Hosiery Mill, Coolee- 
mee, N. C. He comes from Kernersville, N. C. 


p \ P] R FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 
ALBERT A. LANE, 70 Wa St., New York 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
W EIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


supply on Sept. 23 at 1,581,606 bales; as compared 







with 2,190,020 bales on corresponding date in 










1909° 1,997,589 bales in 1908; and 2,318,254 bales in 
1907. 
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Boomer & Boschert 


BALING PRESSED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


a : - 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
KNUCKLE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N.C HYDRAULIC. 


Extremely Durable 
Loom Harnesses 


Our many years’ experience in making cabled 
twine loom harnesses shows beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that our cabled twine harnesses weave 
as well and wear longer than those made of 
ordinary twine, except on fine work. Our ex- 
perience with this twine enables us to turn out 
cabled twine harnesses which are as near perfect 
as it is possible for harnesses to be made. 


GARLAND MFG. Co. 
G SACO, MAINE 


Formerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Maine 


TELEPHONE SPRING 2641 ciotn Testing Instruments Sole Representative of 


Messrs. BRIEM & KOCH, 
CREFELD 


Finishing Machinery of all kinds 
A. SUTER Filature Lyonnaise de 
; Schappes 
TEXTILE ENGINEER a J. VILLARD & CO., Lyons 


a . 3 Schappes in the gray, singles 
487 Broadway New York and doubles, on cops, cheeses 
9 


and skeins. 
Silk Exchange Building Inquiries Solicited. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING 





RANGE 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


Considerable improvement is reported as having 


taken place in the cotton yarn market during Sep 
tember over conditions which have existed for the 
past few months back. Prices have been some- 
what lower, as the raw material has declined and 
manufacturers who have booked fall business have 
been inclined to cover their sales when they could 
place business at prices which seemed reasonable 

The general curtailment throughout the country 
in the textile lines has placed the market in a 
better condition and unless spinners show a dis 


position to increase the supply beyond the de 


mand or, on the other hand, develop an exagge 
ated idea of the possibility obtaining highe1 
prices and thus prohibit consumption, there should 


nditions throughout tl 


Philadelphia manufacturers, in the majority ot 


lines, are receiving more inquiry fabrics, and 


with few exceptions the inquiries are for prompt 
deliveries. Apparently in some inst 


are said to have been too conservative 


ances, buyers 
yr their 
own advantage. One instance is illustrated in the 
case of one of the larger dress goods mills, which 
had closed its fall lines, shipped its mill ends to 
its selling agents and started to make spring sam 


ples, when there were received additional orders 
for fall goods and in a few days some hundred 
pieces were booked, each order with an urgent 
request that the goods be rushed with all pos- 
sible speed. 

Western merchants seem more inclined to place 
business than those in the East. The cotton crop 
apparently will be sufficient in size to sell at not 
over 13 1/2 cents unless frosts appear before they 


are due, and there seems to be every indication 


Yarn Department. 


IN THE 









FES MAR. | APR. | MAY 











PRICE OF COTTON YARN 





TO 





DATE. 








ing which is developing. 


Among the knitters business does not appear t 


be coming in as it should. Many of the hosiery 


manufacturers have had their plants shut 


and are just starting up after a dull summer. 


underwear trade is in fairly good condition 


and 


more orders for yarns are being placed from this 


branch of the industry. One Northern spinner 


making yarns 


for this trade reports that his plant 


entirely sold up until January Ist with yarn sold 


na basis of 14 1/2 cent cctton. 


Linen yarns are about in the same condition as 


to price, the market is very stiff and a rise in price 
is anticipated at almost any time 


Faster Cops 


On cones, 3 more up to 14s; Ic. more 


29 





from 
; I%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
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- THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns 5's suc wore 


Novelty VYarus Gecae te 3 
Cotten Wares anh see 











Greene & Daniels Manufacturing Co., 
Combed, Carded and Gassed 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps 


Dye Sulphur Blacks Direct in Cops, Cones or Tubes. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
: Pawtucket, R. I. 


in any manner desired by the trade. 









MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 






























Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


i Beck’s Hosiery Board Clamp 


SAVES 
HOSIERY BOARDS 
Also helps increase production. 
Easily hinged to bench. 

Write for details. 











ALBERT C. BECK 
=i 605 W. Somerset St., Phila., Pa. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 





GRANT YARN CoO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


| 
In the Manu. : 
fcitunzs S-INDLES, YARNS 40% 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. | | Combed — 


q Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps and 


’ , " 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc A Carded W RP 
ELMER, SALEM CO., ~. J. | Cotton. and f \ ‘ * 





-ISHED 1555 


John Epplers Machine Works, 629 Fi Fiber St, Phila., Penna. | JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


fanufacturers o 


Latest Improved Cop Machinery | Cotton Yarns 


of all kinds and 
PROVIDENCE, R. !. 
Upright Knitting Machinery for Millinery ; 


Dress and Upholstery Trimmings | Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 








Mills at Rainbow, Conn Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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26s .. 

S06 os See wa) oh.ed 
UT ini dis cia sae erwiace 
OG <2 scm teere 

. een 

50s 

55s 

60s 


JAMES E, MITCHELL CO., °S#S2%rs 
Zotton Yarns 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 









BWOB niece av 

GF 2.2. 

EE. rnc oes a deete oak ene rie a Me 
RS oc ory s a esao ey wines 65's Cea ee ee 
2/50s 


2/60s 


Card and Combed Peeler. Reverse Twist 2 and 


3 Ply. 

Size. Carded. Combed. 
Me ek osc wate cbeiata cates ese $0.33 
BN ee 5s esis scaly Sic es vid cece $0.50 
MRS \catcees Pencarian Care boreen eae aan .56 
Ee ee Te 5 
MT sees San ee ne eee inc: Sa 61 
Mae fess bWenken eee inen sans _ .66 
60s 72 

— 
The Philadelphia Market. 
7s and coarser .....:.... 21% 


16s 



























20S and 225 ees mee reyy 


ee ret 24% 
ie atetacte's 25 
WD sevens ites 25% 
WIE Sh cloion wise wcley Sse Ais en COA we ene lcine cam Rae aM 2614 
BD 66 dea 0isk ied ahbnen vhde <tr saee 
SO errr ee re ee a 38 

Southern high grade mule yarn:— 

Cones. 

BOR. caucuses Be Se REE dlp Rie ae Oa ae MEO 23 
OR a as areca ene L cetecadeanea 23% 
BAB iecvcs 2 
ee - 2 
ee sete 25 
20s and 22s . . 2514-26 
24S 201% 

Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

i eI 8 isunte asec Hiatt ait ace ae 
TOS occ cececcceecrceenecceerceensesececeseces BI 

Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
Ios 2314 
12s a a 
EE ans ceencvasto tes see . 24%2 
We oe EL Ls. Waly pamiealnten pare mina 25% 
18s . 25% 


2614-26034 








CA’TLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, NEW YORK, 

67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
128-130 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
717 Medinah Building, CHICAGO. 


William Whitman @ Co., 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. ATLANTA. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. ST.LOUIS. CHARLOTTE. 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Dep’t Frep’k Vietor & ACHELIS 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


366 Broadway cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
“reacevge> | COTTON YARNS 


LUDWIG LITTAUER 
Y Tram, THROWN SILK, Organzine. - 
A ARTIFICIAL OR WOOD SILK. 


Plain, Gassed, Mercerized, Prepared and other Cotton A 










KR Yarns. Polished and Glazed Threads and Yarns. Mohair R 
and Worsted, Tinsel and Turkey Red Yarns 
~ Best Quality Harness Twine N 
109 GREENE STREET, NEW xOoRe 
& | sik Throwing Mills BOONVILLE and YONKERS.N.Y | § 





a H. S. CONE, Direct Selling Agent 
COTTON YARNS 


77 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Representing 


Norwood Mfg. Co., Norwood, N. C. 
Linn Mills Co., Landis, N. C. 







LINES WANTED!! 


By a hustling firm to sell on commission from 


ills Direct. 


Cotton Piece Goods, Cetton Towels, Quilts, Hosiery 
and kindred lines. 
Best Facilities. Fine Show-room, 


H. P. Martz, 414 Broadway, New York, 
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@. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSWELI MILLS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HiGH GRADE YARNS 
From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED, in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS. 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


Century Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 


Nos. 10s to 30s Sell Direct 
South Boston ae Virginia 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings, & Narrow Fabrics 
Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


| LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin St, NEW YORK 


Knitting and Weaving a 
YARNS. 


‘*A Southern Selling Agency for Southern Spinners.’’ 
‘ 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 
Statesville, N.C. 


COTTON YARNS 


SKEINS, WARPS, CONES AND TUBES 
Philadelphia Office : 429 Drexel Building 


Authorized Capital $100,000 
W. A. Dickel, Pres, and Treas. 
Samuel Reid, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
I. B. Scovill Gen’l Mgr. and Supt. 


INDUSTRIAL MILLS CO. 


Jasper and Hundingdon Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Manufacturers of 
NARROW FABRICS 
Special Attention Paid to Plain and Farey 
Spool Tapes and Stay Bindings. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness aud Heddle Twines, 
Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers, 
Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


William B. Charles, 
EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 


Niagara Thread Co. 


120-122-124 So. American St, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of 

Sewing Threads and 
Mercerized Cotton 


We manufacture a special thread 
or the Underwear trade. 
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Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 


4s and &s soft 
10s and 12s 
14S ant 
22S 
10/2 
16/2 
20/2 
30/2 
40/2 
&/2 
7/6 


mus. 






- * 


Linen Yarn Market. 


Linen Knitting Yarns. 
(“A” Quality.) 

i IER 2 2s Shean sass 
on cones 
on cones 
on cones 
on cones 
on cones . 
on cones .. 
on cones ..... 











Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 
Lea 


35s 
50s 
60s 
80s 
gos 
100s 
110s 
120s 










ee 


Hain 


in 


Pennsylvania, Wernersville. 
stalling new knitting machines 
ville Hosiery Mills 
their production. 
knitters and 5 
less cotton half hose. 










The plant now 

























We also manufacture 


Steel 


and 


Brass 





Bros 
their Werners- 
for the purpose of increasing 
consists of 
ribbers which they operate on seam- 


= 
to 
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ae 
Nw NN DD 
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WwWHR N&wWW 


NNW HD ND 
NNO 


wanes Bahai 


90-95 


— 


1.00-1.10 
1.15-1.20 
1.25-1.30 
. 1.45 
1.60 


in- 


are 


20 


F., C. BARTON 


65 Worth Street, 


wt FA og 


New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 


YARN DEPARTMENT 
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Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


Saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 


STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS!!! 
HwyvDRAULIC "TES TING 


For testing the strength of Cloth, Paper, or any material you wish to know the strength and elasticity of. 


WARPERS and BEAMERS for Ribbons, Tapes and All Narrow Goods 
Cc. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


MAILS 


J. WALDER, -_ - 


*Pennsylvania, Blandon Additional knitting 
machines have been installed by the Willow Creek 
Knitting Mills. Manufacturing has been resumed 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Regal Hosiery 
Co., who started up several months ago with 21 
knitters, 5 ribbers and 3 loopers, which they oper- 
ated on men’s fine gauge seamless silk hosiery, 
have installed 15 new knitters, on which they will 
make a line of ladies’ k hosiery. They dye 


fine silk 
and finish and sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hadfield Ho- 
siery Mills, Kensington Ave. & Huntingdon Sts., 
operating 40 knitters, 40 ribbers and 6 loopers on 
seamless half hose, women’s ribbed hosiery and 
children’s and infants’ cotton and mercerized ho- 
sicry, have placed an order for 24 new Acme knit- 
ters, for the purpose of making a line of ladies’ 
fine gauge hosiery as an addition to their regular 
line of goods. 

Tennessee, 
granted the 
stock of $50,000. 


Maryville A charter has been 
Maryville Hosiery Mill with capital 
R. H. Hanna, Robt. D. Oliver, 


S. S. Grover, Norman D. Morrell and Joseph 
3urger are the incorporators The new incor- 
poration has taken over the plant of the 


Watauga Hosiery Mill of Johnson City, and will 


operate the machinery in the Maryville Hosiery 


Mills which have been rebuilt since the fire last 
March. R. D. Oliver will be elected president; R 
H. Hanna, treasurer 1 C. Sherman Greens 
supt. 





labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refertolargest worsted mills 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. |. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 





Caps, Flyers, Tubes, ete., Repaired. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW 


MACHINE 


Paterson, N. J. 


Reeds, Harnesses, Lingoes, Shuttles and Quills 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 





THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


F. C. BARTON, President 


65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons, 
Foie Te MOTO cme a mel l M Mh). call sa 
















Worsted 






BOSTON 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 
TELEPHONE 19 OXFORD 









H. H 


DGSON, Pres. & Treas. 






Crey—Colors on Mixtures 


W oolen2« Merino 
YARN S 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICE. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


COTTON YARNS 









































Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. 
Cable Address ‘‘Charles.’’ 




















Shepperson’s Code, 1878. 












Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. | 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 


Mohair, I:ustre and Worsted Yarns 
—Single and Two Ply— 


, ©. M. BLAISDELL, 


Reels for Cotton 


| Braids, Shoe Laces, 
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XY arn, 


NEw YORK 
45 EAST 17TH STREET 
UNION SQUARE 


Frep HopGson, Gen. Mgr. 


Worcester, Mass. 








G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, ZSzzEzI4n 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 


from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


THE FARISH-STAFFORD (CO, 


Zotton Yarns and Piece Goods 
ALL NUMBERS YARN CARDED AND COMBED 
Gassed and Mercerized Yarns 


57-59 Worth St., New York. 
31 Bedford St., 242 Chestnut St. 332 Medinah Temple, 
Boston Phila. Chicago 








WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., © 


2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes. Underwear 
Spindle Banding, ete. Winders, Doublers, 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery, 
Special Machinery. io 
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YARN DEPARTMENT 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. of the season and will begin to place contracts for 

Trade still continues dull, business bejng very yarns during the months of October and Novem- 
quiet. Some spinners, however, who are working ber for next season’s supply. The outlook for this 
on voile yarns are reported as having large orders branch of the business is said to be good, for the 
on hand, with prices for this class of yarns running reason that many people will replace their heavy 
from $1.37 to $1.85 a pound. The weaving trade overcoats with sweaters, which can be bought at a 
s still in a state of quietude, reporting very little much lower price and yet serve the same purpose. 
or no business in hand, and are still waiting for This to some extent, it is said, will affect the 
orders from samples which have been placed on weaving trade on heavy weight goods 
the market. There has been some calls for 2/40s Prices for knitting yarns are expected to remain 
and 1/20s on 1/2 bloods and some oxford mixes about the same in price, no material advance being 
from the weaving trade anticipated, 

a 


The dress goods manufacturer seems to be doing 


a little more than the men’s wear trade, but large Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


orders are a novelty even with prices as low as Spinners of woolen and merino yarns, while 
they have been up to the present time. busy, report only a fair business for their product. 

There is a very active demand for knitting Prices on all grades of varns, both in mixtures 
yarns i1 unts from 16s to 32s, two ply mostly, and all wool stock from 2/20 cut to 2/25 cut, with 
with some three and four plys. A large part of the exception of 2/20 bleached, 90/10 and 2/20 
this trade is using wool yarns on account of the leached all wool, which remain the same as to 
pric price, have been reduced about 2 1/2 cents per 

The knitting trade is now approaching the end pound. This reduction, it is said, has been made 





) Inclined Elevators 


and Moving Stairways 


SAVE TIME 


We are Pioneer manufacturers of In- 
clined Elevators and Moving Stairways. 
A very economical and efficient machine 
for handling the employees of Textile 
Mills. We also manufacture Inclined 
Elevators for carrying up trucks, cases, 
bales of cotton and wool, and other pro- 
ducts of mills. Write us for informa- 
tion and prices. 


The Reno Inclined 


Elevator Company 
555 West 33rd St, NEW YORK CITY 
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et the price of worsted yarn which at this a Ee ees 

. sal / slaine eee Te ee 

very low The knitters, especially the 2/40 delaine ............ g 

9 i 2/50 delaine cite Wane Wvint cotald te acare avo tate 1.1 

sweater trade, are very busy, but are buying on a aja Australian ......... eer 
hand to mouth basis, due to the fact that the 2/so Australian o <sancashin n'aiain'e pit 6 ge 0b ai a 

spinner will not contract for future delivery for 2/60 Australian ................eeeeeeeeeeee 140 

l | 1] NI Sc odes i or aed Slee he as ae een ee 

the reason that he anticipates that prices will go = 
EEE NOE asco on scree sao Tc je mic acai a 


higher, and he does not want.to be loaded up Wenn ioe OO em 


with contracts for low priced yarns. Knitters are 2/36 luster . 90 








in most cases anxious to contract at present prices 1/24 worsted and 80s single cotton for rain- 
‘ori f : Ba satel uh na tticocaen a male sel ei 1.00 
but the majority of them are being turned down cloths ........+.+- wo . 
: ' i . 1/24 worsted and 120 single cotton for rain- 
‘hat yarns that are being are for 2/20 , z 
What yarns that are being bought are fo , MIN 26.c.9' enesac. amditeacniud Sommaee anew ate 1.15 


cut in oxfords, double bleached and cclors. Spin- 





. 1 ; ¢ 1 FRENCH SPUN YARN. 
ners of weaving varns report that orders tor them 


are few an ir between and as a consequence BA Oe ON 6 55 vrcme cena stk seer eke 75-80 
a a . a das ri eer CE voc n: cid nace ces ce oen3% oe ees 82-87% 
= 7 mk) ae NS 
BRADFORD SPUN YARN. EFAO TIE TROOG occ cs cece dedsine dviacene COED 
RP I ON once vee cise doniatsiweaeee 92 

























2/16 Ingrain (black) 48 SF Sk TOE os acess ans naam name pe0dee o's ee 
2/16 Ingrain (light grey) 52 1/30 3/8 blood .......... lad lee acid ila 
2/16 Ingrain (white) wi 53-55 1/90 308. DIOOE 60. ce kwees a 
2/12 to 2/16 low comn 05 tf 23; 2) 2 Lang iad eae eee eee 
2/12 to 2/20 low common oe. Ee NG: 5.5 aii cc can odio id crininpemenenn 1.20 
2/20 to 2/24 1/4 blood 722 SPA FORT OOR 6 oss. o agra eee ses wewn aaina'glwne eee 
2/26 to 2/28 1/4 blood 75 B/ G0 ATSUAUON «06505 65000 sai: Siti, ol, 
2/32 1/4 blood 772-80 1/60 Australian ........... aici o satatra ean 
2/20 3/8 blo oceee OO FRO: POMTAAGG nine os. 6 iss eGov svanesetoneacs 1.45 
2/26 3/8 blood 88 WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS. 

2/30 3/8 blood + orga ee 

2,'32 3/8 blood 92-95 Cut Wool Cotton 

2,/36 3/8 blood oy - 95 2/20 Light Grey Mixed ....80% 20% 56 


ae 


THE ELEMENTS of 
COAL BUYING 


1. Determine the coal that will with your equipment give you 
the most steam for a dollar. 


2. Buy at the best price, on guaranteed specifications. 


3. Make sure you get what you buy. 


The only strictly competitive basis on which 
coal can be purchased is a definite standard 
of quality determined by chemical analysis. 


Write for our Booklet on The Purchase of Coal. 
It will interest you. 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc. 


93 Broad Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
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2/20 Light Grey Mixed ....90% 10% 60 
2/20 Light Grey All Wool crecwaes (256-06 
aan Coleree AN WGOL «0. c6cctcicens 65-70 
2/20 Bleached .80% 20% 671% 
2/20 Bleached .... ... 90% 10% 7214 
2/20 Bleached All et et 7714-80 
2/25 Light Grey Mixed All Wool 85-87% 
2/25 Bleached All Wool . 90-921 


ooo 
The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


The foreign market for 


improved since our 


American rags has 
last report and now affords 
the best outlet for this stock. Domestic mills are 
buying very little material of any kind, and only 
to cover what few orders for goods may come in. 
Prices have remained practically unchanged. No 
shading of quotations would be likely to 
stock as the American mills have no use for it at 


move 
present. The market for wool substitutes is under 
influence as is the wool market, a de- 
caused largely by fear of a change of 
Manufacturers of goods and 
dealers in wool substitutes are doing their best to 
put the burden of carrying stock on other shoul- 
ders than their 


the same 
pression 


fiscal conditions. 


own. It is impossible for anyone 
to say with certainty when this policy will change. 


In all probability it will not be before the political 


situation is cleared up by the elections next 
November. 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool iwsvae Q7-50 
White knit, all wool, best fine yo eeRee 27-41 
Wee TE TOO. SD kk vi ccanec ser nawkek onan 32-3714 
SO ee ee ee 
New pure indigo blue . 30-32 
Merino. 
Fine light, all wool 28-30 


Medium light, all wool ................... 17-20 


Fine black, all wool ...... cas ine ence aa 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade kee alanis wemce ca 
Medium dark, Oil WOOL, INO. D.< cc siadccdc 174- 1814 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool . 21-22 
Red flannel, all wool cates va wee 23-27 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 


WO pied scien Koka Ree heen 22-26 


Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, 

Gs Dads ccc ORk RAD Oates we eee 17-21% 

WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fine merchant taHOee: «55. 6.0sci0s:6::ss 00s vanes) Fe 
bnew Tk CONOOe: a6 care ccs dems wanes 14-16 
RIBS cca cag 36a as oe Rea Nee once 11-14 
MRD 5. cciy- wink ndieek oeb ca te PeraueRdee ee maaice ae 
Blues sre ria sidings 10-114 
ae a er ee, 
Medium dark pacun Ohile < st 5-8% 
W orsteds. 

EC ree 12-13 
Black aes 16-18 
Serges 
ME onccaacnd obsess Shea eee serene aise 12 


Blue ells ae aaa eatin eee t 14 


RAG AND SHODDY MARKE 








rr 


Flannels. 
New scarlet 


(uci aKa eee ae ee ee ee 
New blue .... SG MIRE REDS CEN LEM ARC eS 14 
Cloakings .. bis jd sepia eed an 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
i ee ae 5-6 
Old white flannels 12-14 
Old red flannels .. II-I2 
Old blue flannels ...... . 44-7 
Old plaids 5-10 
White stockings 20-23 
White hood stock 20-25 
Clear hoods .. ; 9-12% 
—_ —— — &— —-_ -——_——_ 
MILL NEWS. 
California, San Diego. The concern recently 


incorporated under the name of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Silk Co. will not manufacture. A sort of 
school and museum devoted to silk will be main- 
tained. 


Canada, Quebec, Montreal. 
Textile Co., Ltd., has leased the 
Mount Royal Spinning Co. from the Canadian 
Colored Cotton Co. for a term of 10 years. The 
Dominion Textile Co. will guarantee the Mount 
Royal Spinning Co.’s proportion of the Canadian 
Colored Cotton Co.’s preferred stock. It will be 
remembered that the Mount Royal Spinning Co. 
was recently absorbed by the Canadian Colored 
Cotton Co. 


The Dominion 


plant of the 


Connecticut, Danielson. A new concern to be 
known as the Connecticut Mills Co., has been or- 
ganized, it is said to weave special fabrics for up- 
holstering automobiles, and has leased the old 
hosiery mill formerly used by the Pilling Hosiery 
Co. and later by the Uncas Knitting Co. The 
mill building is at present owned by C. B 
Wheatley of Danielson. Very little information of 
this company or its plans are available and the 
only person known to be connected with it is 
Wm. B. Fitz. The mill has been leased for four 
years with the option of purchase and it is under 
stood it is to be equipped at once. 


Texas, Weatherford. The Lone Star Cotton 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000, by C. C. Littleton, president; W. R. 
Woodhouse and Geo. C. Poston, vice-presidents, 
and E, R. Martin, secretary and treasurer. The 
new corporation will acquire and operate the 
Weatherford Cotton Mills, a plant of 5,000 ring 
spindles which has been operated on hosiery and 
underwear yarns, and will add a knitting depart- 
ment. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Construction work has 
been started on enlargements to the plant of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., including a 6-story and 
basement addition, 80 by 60 ft., and a dye house, 
90 by 60 ft. It is expected these enlargements 
will be completed and in use some time in Decem- 
ber. The Holeproof Hosiery Co. has capital stock 
of $500,000. Carl Fresche is president; Edward 
Fresche, treasurer; and L. Heilbronner, vice- 
president and buyer. 150 new knitting machines 
are to be installed. 
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The unvarying quality of all Cheney silk 
products is greatly due to the perfection and 
absolute uniformity of 


CHEAeY 
YARNS 


Making silk Yarns to order is a specialty 
in our mills—your requirements will be fully 
met. Silk Yarns furnished in any form, 
mounted on spools or cones, warped or in 
the hank, for organzines, trams or singles. 


PQQ {S{i6 






RAV AA’{\*A&°EAY®™S 
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The following silk products have made Chency Brothers a world- 
wide name: Cheney Dress and Lining Silks, Foulards, *‘‘Shower- 
proof’’ Foulards, Millinery and Knitting Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
Plushes, Silk and Velvet Ribbons, Wash and Underwear Ribbons, 
Cravats, Decorative and Upholstery Goods. 


WNW 


Silks for electrical and insulation purposes. 
CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers, South Manchester, Conn. 
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TO PRODUCE 
A 











BRILLIANT 
COTTON 
AND 
SILK 
MIXED 
WEAVE 


WE OFFER CHAMPLAIN 


A spun silk single which is brilliant, white, clean—a single with a “hand.” 





SINGLES 


Cross wind on the cop. “More yardage in the shuttle.”’ 
Cops to fit your shuttles, from five to seven inches long, reducing waste of silk and time. Packed in 
ten-pound cartons, convenient, cleanly and saving. Not gum, but sixteen ounces silk. 


“MORE YARDAGE TO THE POUND.” 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS, Whitehall, N. Y. 


OFFICES: New York, Springfield, Philade!phia, Chicago Mills; Whitehall, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Silk Market. 


The New York silk market has undergone quite 


a material change since our iast report as the cur- 
rent prices will show, the market having become 
quite firm and prices higher. Some think this is 
owing to a larger demand, while others say it is 
owing to the manufacturers being caught short of 
the raw material, thus causing a firmer market, 
and incidentally a boost in prices. There is cer- 
tainly a very much better feeling in the silk in- 
dustry, the only question arising among the raw 
silk dealers is, What will be the consumption and 
will the manufacturers buy at the advance in 
prices? Some predict that they will do so, while 
others are not as optimistic. At any rate tran- 
sactions as yet are not large. The Japan market 
is fairly firm, but no great amount of business 
being done at the new prices. In Canton the 
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market is firm and the transactions fairly large. 
Our manufacturers are willing to buy in large 
quantities now, but want the old prices, but of 
course there are few transactions on that basis. 
It is generally conceded, however, that a revival 
of the silk industry has set in and a better feeling 
exists all along the line. The silk crop has been 
a good one, and there will be plenty of silk on the 
market, but still it is thought in the trade that 
prices will be higher, rather than lower, although 
no one at the present time is willing to predict 
just what the status of the market will be in the 
near future. In ribbons the “printed on the 
weave” seemed to have the call, in various designs, 
while in broad silks the fancy weaves are still in 
vogue. In Europe the manufacturers have bought 
considerable raw silk at the advanced prices, and 
are all enjoying a fairly good business, especially 
in Lyons. In Milan the market remains firm, with 





| VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY _ 


Telephone 7950 Spring 


487 Broadway, NEW YORK 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 
SILK ON SPOOLS, CONES, QUILLS, BEAMS 


Dyed Silk for All Purposes 





SOCIETA per la FILATURA del CASCAMI di SETA 
Milan, (ITALY) 


“CASCAMI”’ 


Schappe, 


Spun Silk, Cordonnets for Sewing 


In Skeins—on Cops—Spools—Cones—Leams. 
In the Gray or Dyed. 
Special attention to regularity of sizes. 
VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY, Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM RYLE & C@., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 





ORGANZINE, TRAM 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 





NEW YORK. 


AND HOSIERY SILKS 


New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co., 54 Howard St. 


Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 
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many transactions recorded. 











a waiting game hinging on 





as to whether the 




















increased prices. The f 

















Grand Extra Classical 
Extra Classical Italian 
Classical Italian 






































Filature Kansai Best No. 1 














Filature Kansai No. 1 
Filature Shinshu N I 
Rereels No. 1 .. 
Rereels No. 1 1/2 
Rereels No. 2 
Canton Filature 

































































manufacturers will 


Be ee 
Dasis 


Best Bic. .F FGHAN c<ccn secs 
Sixty days’ 
Japan. 
Filature Kansai Extra Extra 
Filature Kansai Best Extra .... 
Filature Kansai Extra . 
Filature Shinshu Extra 


Filature Kansai Best No. 1. 


Extra Extra A 14/16.. 
Canton Filature Extra Extra B 14/16.. : 
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At present it is still 
the consumption and 


“1 


buy at the 


lowing prices are current: 
European. 
Italian Piedmont 4.35-4.40 


. 4.10-4.15 
3-9242-3.95 
. 2.8714-2.90 


3.67%4-3-70 
. 3.75-3-80 
. 3.65-3.70 
. 3.60-3.65 


3.60-3.62! 2 
3-4244-3.45 
3.15-3.20 


Canton Filature Extra A 14/16 ............ 3.00 
Canton Rereels Selected Nos. 1-2 .. 2.55 
Canton Rereels Ordinary Nos. 1-2 2.40 
Six months’ basis 
: China. 
! China Steam Filature Ist grade .. 4.10-4.15 
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China Steam Filature 2d grade ........ 3.85-3.90 
Tussah Best Chops 8 cocoons ........ 1.70-1.75 
pe ea eee 3.13-3.15 


Tsattle Kun Kee Mars No.1 ..... 
Six months’ basis. 


. 2.535-2.60 


The spun silk manufacturers still report a brisk 
business, and many are still behind in their orders, 
some of which have been obliged to withdraw 
temporarily some of their numbers, it being im- 
possible to keep up with the demand. 
no change in the prices current below: 


There is 


60/2 .. 


ee 3.30 
50/2. - 3.20 
40/2 . 3.10 
SOF2 . . 2.95 
20/2 . 2.85 
10/2 . 2.75 

For second quality prices remain the same, an 
average of 20 cents a pound less. Terms less 6 per 


cent. 10 days, or 5 per cent. 30 days. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


|. A. HALL & CO. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
and Mill Supply Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

















Telephone Connection. 





AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE, RI 
KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 enuren st., Phitadetpnia. 
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MILL NEWS. 


Kansas, Holton. It is reported that S. E. Ream 
will locate a factory here for manufacturing men’s, 
women’s and children’s hosiery. 


Kentucky, Paducah. The knitting mill which 
has been owned for some time by Phillips-Lack 
Co., has shut down indefinitely. 


Georgia, Milledgeville. About $10,000 has been 
subscribed toward the establishment of a knitting 
mill here. 


Georgia, Penfield. The proposition to remove 
to Milledgeville, Georgia, and reorganize, which 
was under consideration by the Penfield Hosiery 
Mills, has been abandoned. 


Maryland, Baltimore. The Amherst Knitting 
Mill, operated by John S. Tapscott & Co. at 115 
So. Hancock St., is shut down and it is not known 
whether it will be started up again. 


New Jersey, Newark. The Thos. Behan Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 to 
manufacture hosiery, silks, etc. The incorporators 
are C. H. Smith, G. R. Searing, Jr., and W. F. 
Provost of Newark. 

New Jersey, Paterson. A charter has beer 
granted the Hugo Huettig Co., with capital stock 
of $100,000, to manufacture silk hosiery. The in- 
corporators are Hugo Huettig, Victor Opitz and 
Emil G. Katterman. The new corporation suc- 


SOLE AGENT 


HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


Nottingham, England 


Fine Cotton Yarns 


From 1oos to 240s Two-Ply Ramie, Silk and 
Artificial Silk 


EDWARD A. SNYDER 
Cotton and Mercerized Yarns 


621 MARINER AND MERCHANT BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ceeds to the business of Hugo Huettig in the 
Hall Mill. 
*New York, Philmont. The plant formerly 


cwned by the Aken Knitting Co. will be operated 
by the High Rock Knitting Co. without any new 
organization at present. The same class of goods 
wil! be made that the High Rock Knitting Co. is 
now making. The High Rock Knitting Co. pur- 
chased the entire property, including tenement 
houses and all iand, for the sum of $71,250 and 
has already taken possession. The mill known as 
the upper Aken plant, containing 8 sets of cards 
with mules and knitting machines, will be put in 
operation as soon as repairs and changes can be 
made adjusting it to the class of work now being 
done in the High Rock plant. The picking and 
garnett machinery and also the box making de- 
partment, now located in the Summit mill plant, 
is being moved into this Aken plant so that it 
can be operated as a unit. The lower Aken prop- 
erty will be allowed to remain idle for the present. 


*North Carolina, Newton. D. M. Ausley of the 
Statesville Loan & Trust Co., Statesville, N. C., 
is president of the Fidelity Hosiery Mills Co., 
successors to the Newton Hosiery Mills. R. P. 
Freeze is secretary and treasurer. As reported 
last March, the plant was purchased under fore- 
closure proceedings by Mr. Ausley, representing 
the Statesville Loan & Trust Co., which held 
mortgage of $20,000 on the property. It is ex- 
pected additional machinery will be installed later. 





REPRESENTING 


ABERFOYLE MFG. CO. 


Chester, Pa. 


Mercerized 
Yarns 
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Large Facilities. 


2622 N. Front St. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, BOSTON 









Woolen and Worsted yarns a specialty. 







A.J. STERN, Vice Pres, 


The American Cost Accounting: Company 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Best known Cost Specialists in the United States 


Présent condition analyzed and Defects corrected, 
Devised and Installed. 


J. Lex NicHOLson, Pres, 


Cost Systems 
Correspondence invited, 






Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, - 


COPPERS=" 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








New York 











San-KNIT-ary Bleachery, Inc. 


SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. 


EXPERT BLEACHING AND DYEING 


Hosiery, Underwear, KNIT GOODS of every description, 
YARNS, TOWELING, ETC. 


Prompt Shipments 


(All Phones 





Dyers of all kinds of YARNS and HOSIERY 


Latest improved machinery for dyeing hosiery in 
Sulphur, Black, Tans and fancy colors, Better work and better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - - 






















Correspondence Solicited 


Philadelphia, Pa. 







HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns, Twines and all Narrow 


Fabrics. Priaters’ Knotting Cords a speciaity, on tubes 
or balis (our Past Black will please you) . 
T. HOPKINSON,Prop’rand Mgr. G.W.HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also 
manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil 
Board, Write 
for prices and 
Sample s. 


In universal 
use by thou- 
sands of manu- 
facturers and 
shippers. 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Makes stencils in half a minut, 
at reduced cost of 1-10 cent 

each. Writeforcatalogue . 
and price list. 










_ 101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A, 


A. J. BRADLEY 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC. ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating 


will do all the work of the mill white 
paints and has these exclusive ad- 
vantages. It will not chip, flake or 
peel off when applied over delicate 
machinery and will protect concrete 
or cement against moisture. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 
Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
82-84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 























For Loss of 


Use and 









Occupancy 


on acceptable 
Protected Plants 
at the 
Minimum Rate 










FIRE, 


= HOMES von 


ASSETS January 1, 1910 - = = = = = $27,307,672 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - = = « 14,924,835 
INDEMNITY | reserve AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS 1,200,000 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES or ‘11,182,837 
Profits SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - - 15,382,837 


= . ES EL TT. SERNA Re REE OS mm mmm (RS aS RIS 
Commissions Losses Paid Since Organization Over - - = 120,000,000 





LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


Elbridge G. Snow, President. 
Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000. 


[5 prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
for the consideration of such business. 

OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
distributing plant. 

Correspondence invited by the 
DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 
56 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 






























Borax, bbls. 


Copperas hamencaield 
Cream tartar, crystals . 


CSIGOT OB BRIE i vic ccecce neces 
Potash, chlorate, crystals .. 


CATDOMATE. 6 ...050068% 
Soda, bicarbonate ....... 







Vitriol, blue Sato 
Aectate of soda ........... 
Acid, picric, best crystals . 







Dyestuffs and Chemicals. ee er oa ee 


AG, SOR. BIER: aia. 00a ctcene neat bes 


DTUMROE, CFUEE, 408 6 ocis ccs vice vs veewoet 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton .... 
WOMNOUE. Gia kos aes SR es 


Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent 
GE PURINA isthe aa rade ee aad eee 


tannic, commercial ...... 


/ 
5 EE Re iraig sew einen ao woes ete 25-3 
Acids. IE I a os i wn clans srs aco oie me ore 
aetie Se WN isk cc Se aie ac ck SE aan aio in WES eee sees 
RMON, WOMNOREEE 5 5 6.5.05: 55 50S tke eevee ee a ee 14% 
CANE avons dic bis sicacesedv i sebnceeccieu dteescae we | BEmONeee Ob motes, American .......... Baas 
Semper: GS, WOO IDE. 6. cioeii sce cceects SOP ~~ DMIOUIRNS OF BOER oo. cis sees ivce cvectea SEZ 
WO ID 6 oie F is Ree T O08 5 EE © RISO SOUR ois sisiiwesiewisdinescweevmis 2-5% 
TOPERSIE. CTVMAIS conc scncccscenvcsweeeee 6 GGG BURG CINE oe os dois cociicee seis s ciceeses sere Ge 
) Dextre, muported potato... ......c.cccccoes 5-10 
Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs. UME ices ata Ma blk watacsinietae wid aay oade 41-45 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs............. 2.00-2.05 SS ee 
Ce Tre 
ground seer cuss a casnain aa ee enwie lg maint a MILL NEWS. 
oo i eee ; : ; 
hen ammonia, 26 3 — *North Carolina, Winston-Salem. Good prog- 


ress is being made on buildings for the cotton 
eraser 4-7 yarn department of the P. H. Hane s Knitting Co. 
25-71 and it is expected machinery will be installed in 
- 66-80 October. The main building is 135 by 477 f 

2% Other buildings include a cotton warehouse, 50 


21-23 by 100 ft., boiler house, reservoir and operatives’ 

75-80 cottages. The machinery equipment will be 10,000 
814-01 spindles to make yarns for consumption by the 
10-13% knitting department of the company. 

. 5-é California, Los Angeles. A corporation has 


. 1.10-1.50 been formed under the style of the Imperial Cot- 
. 1.75-1.00 ton Works, with capital stock of $25,000, and will 

.. 72-85 take over the comforter manufacturing plant of 
. 47% i. W. Fox. S. I. Fox of San Diego, California. 


ets -.+++se++ 48 is president, and E. W. Fox is treasurer, superin- 


25 


. 25-50 tendent and buyer. The plant is operated by elec- 
. 31-4! tric power and the product sold direct. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZARNRsSsS AND YDYERS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Peter B. McManus, Pres. and Treas, Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and ne of 


Cotton Yarns 
in skein, and long and short 
CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO.), \ircmoca « nauit 


BLEACHERS ee MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Oxtord and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 





























BLEACHER. 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 
2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street, Correspondence Solicited 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, | Pawtucket Dyeing 9 “Sye.7"* 


Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


i COTTON 
Dyers of Skein Silk and Bleaching Co. oor ns sna 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES snitch initiate alae 
Past Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers, | Go., Manufacturers of Glazed STOCKINET 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Soup! arns. 
Dyers 7 Peele “Black on Artificial Silk. 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





The Western Thread Co. 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 
ELGINs - - ” ILLINOIS 
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| FIRTH & FOSTER Co. | 


Dyers and Finishers 
| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, | 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. 
Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool | 
tissnes like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings. 


ta SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 














UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICK S, N. Y. 








re 


ee 


ee 





— 



















With our en- 


Standard Bleachery Co., Carl 


—— - 


ormous facili- 





ton Hill, N. J. 
: a ————— — ties we are 
e to meet 
all demands 


promptly. 






Piece 
Mercerizing. 






Bleaching, 
Dyeing and 
Finishing. 








Fine 
Cotton Goods 
and Em- 

brvideries. “ 









CAPACITY SO0,000 YARDS DAILY. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 ano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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ee 
So a mmerematiy ita 1 i. | eee 
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Lameet Sugar Refinery in the World 


Aim group of commercial build- | lower for these roofs than for any 





ings that are described as the | other type, Owing to their long life 
“largest in their class’’ are | and freedom trom painting and other 
practically sure to carry Barrett Spec- | maintenance costs. 
ification Roofs. The above illustration shows the 
The problems of costs and mainte- | American Sugar Refinery at New 
nance of such large areas bring into | Orleans. It is the largest sugar re- 
clear relief the economy of roofs of | finery in the world, costing $4,000,000 
this type. : with a roof area of about 500,000 
A Barrett Specification Roof is made | square feet. 
of five alternate layers of “ Specifica- 
tion’’ Tarred Felt cemented with 
' Specification” Pitch, with a top sur- 
face of gravel, slag or tile. 


A Barrett Specification Roof was 
decided upon because the experience 
of 25 years which the American Sugar 
Refinery Co. had with similar roofs, 

The Barrett Specification prescribes | had been most satisfactory, and be- 
with exactness the correct and prac- | cause they knew that such roofs never 
tical way of using these materials so | need painting or coating like metal 
as to obtain maximum durability at | or ready roofings. 
minimum cost. Booklet and further information 

The cost per year of service is far ' will be sent free on request. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburg Minneapolis Kansas City New Orleans London, Eng. 
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Mill Stocks. 


FALL RIVER MILLS. 
Bid. 
American Linen Co 10214 
Arkwright Mills A 
Barnard Mfg. Co. III 
Bourne Mills Bo ciin 104 
Border City Mfg. Co. oe 
Chace Mills 130 
Cornell Mills suis 
Davol Mills 100 
Davis Mills ...... 119 
2S Ree 101 


Granite Mills 
Hargrave Mills 
King Philip Miils 
Laurel Lake Mills . gia) ie 
CACO, Bee GO. sv cwevescaces Ol 
Luther Mfg. Co. 
Merchants’ Mfg. Co. 
Mechanics’ Mills 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills 


102 
102 


Parker Mills 119 
Pocasset Mfg. Co. .... re 
R. Borden Mfg. Co. .. an 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 170 
Seaconnet Mills 88 
EE EE eo yarsie san 99 
Stafford Mills IOI 


Stevens’ Mig. Co. 
Tecumseh Mills ... 
Troy C. & W. Mfy 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 


117s 


102% 
100% 


Asked. 


138 
137% 
200 


147 


170 
190 


148 


100 


135 


1014 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND MILLS. 


Furnished by H. C. Wainwright & Co., 60 State Street, Boston 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., N. H........... 


Androscoggin Mills, Me. 
Appleton Co., Mass. . 
rlington Mills, Mass. 
tic Cotton Mills, 
Mfg. Co., Me. 

Bigelow Carpet Co., Mass 
Booth Cotton Mills, Mass. 
Boston Duck Co., Mass. 

Boston Mfg. Co., Mass. 

Cabot Mfg. Co., Me 
Chicopee Mig Co., 
Continental Mills, Me. 

Dwight Mfg. Co., Mass. 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Me. 
Essex Co., Mass. 
Everett Mills, Mass. 
Fisher Mfg. 
Franklin 






Mass. ... 


Mass. eee 


Co., Mass. 
Co., Me. 


Great Falla Mie. Co. N. Hi. ........ 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mass. 

Hamilton Woolen Co., Mass. 
Hartford Carpet Co., com., C 
Hartford Carpet Co., pfd., Conn. 


PET) Det eg, BEG bkigsneccsiee Hest: 


OE... 


Par 
Value. 
100 
100 
100 


Last 


Sale 


9 


102! 


IOI 


Last 
Sale. 


>~ 
2385 


205 


1350 


106! 


100 
25 
113 
1180 
80 
190 
i40 


121! 


130 


197! 


440 
105 
II5 
IIo 
II5 


STOCKS 


Jackson Co., N. H. ..... 
Lancaster Mills, Mass. 
Lawrence Mfg. Co., Mass 
Lockwood Co., Me. .. 
Lowell Bleachery, Mass 
Lowell Hosiery, Mass. 
Lyman Mills, Mass. 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills, ¢ 


Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., com 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., pfd., Ma 
Middlesex Co., Mass. ....... 
Monadnock Mills, N. H. 
Nashua Mfg. Co., N. H. 


Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co., Ma 


Newmarket Mfg. Co., N. H 
Otis Mfg. Co., Mass 
Pacific Mills, Mass. ...... 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Me. . 
Plymouth Cordage Co., 


Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., N. H. 
Shaw Stocking Co., Mass. 
Suncook Mills, N. H. 
Thorndike Mfg. Co., Mass. .. 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Mas 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye 


eee ene 
York Mfg. Co., 


NEW 


Reported by Sanford & Kelley. 


Acushnet Mills 

Beacon Mig. Co., 
Beacon Mfg. Co., 
Bristol Mfg. Co. 
SUCICr Tere, COs Sassen sdx 
Cay FEN. Oy nc cwivskwens cc 
Crescent Mfg. Co. (silk) 


com. 


prel 


Crescent Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. .... 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pid. 


Gosnold Mills Co., pid 
Grinnell Mfg. Co. 
Holmes Mfg. Co. .... 
Holmes Mig. Co., pfd. 
Kilburn 

Manomet a ere 
Nashawena Mills 
Netld Mig. Co. ........ 
N.. B. Gotton Mills Co. ..... 
N. B. Cotton Mills Co., pid 
Nonquitt Spinning Co. . 

Page Mill 

Pierce Mill 

Pierce Bros., Ltd 

Potomska Mills 

Quissett Mills 

Soule ete eaee.s 

Taber Mills aeeee 

Wamsutta Mills 

Whitman Mill 


SOUTHERN MI 


ra 


Mass. # 
» Mi 


iss 


Mass. 


Works. 


BEDFORD MILLS. 


Par 
Value. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10o 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
[00 
100 
100 
100 
loo 
100 
100 
10o 


100 


LLS. 


. 1000 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
10o 
100 
100 
1000 
500 
100 
100 


. 1000 


1000 
100 
100 
300 
100 
10Oo 


. 1000 


100 


100 
100 


Bid. 


102 


110 


102 
100 


107 
130 


125 


93 


100 
130 
140 

35 


130 







40 
100214 
625 
143% 
145 
185214 


3330 


300 
245 
275 
126 
80% 
1200 


115 


129 
150 


Asked. 
350 


112% 
130 
150 
250 
100 
100 
307% 


195 


Furnished by Hugh MacRae & Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills, S. C 
Aiken Mfg. Co., S. C. 


Bid 


70 
/ 


Asked. 


wm 


é 


90 
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Tannate Cone Belts 


For use on spinning frames, etc., 
we make a special cone belt which 
has scored a great success. A cot- 
ton mill superintendent put Tan- 
nate Cone Belts on his “‘slubbers” 
where oak belts had worn out in 


three or four weeks. He kept 
track of the Tannate belts for six 
months, then ceased watching 
them, convinced that they were 
good enough. 


Let us send you some with our tags 
r keeping record of them and of 
any other belts. 


Be RHOADS & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA: 12N, Third St. 
NEW YORK: 40 Fulton St, 
CHICAGO: 243 E. Randolph St, 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 





@ Can you run a comb box six to 
eight weeks on one filling of oil? 


If not there’s one reason for using 


fe 


'Ra0t “arn *CosteRto rw 
VRITEO States ratte? orcs 
U nas 


@ Can you positively say that your card cloth- 
ing, floors and drawins g cans are not oil 
spattered ? 


If not, there’s another reason for using | 


Non-Fluid Oil. 

The other reasons are greater economy of 
lubrication and reduction in the amount of 
oil stained goods. 

Write today for our Booklet on Textile 
Lubrication. Address Dept H. 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


American Spinning Co., 
Anderson Cotton Mills, S 
Arkwright Mills, S. C. .... 
Augusta Factory, Ga. 
Avondale Mills, Ala 
Belton Mills, S. 
3ibb Mfg. Co., 
Brandon Mills, 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, N. C. .. 
Chadwick*Hoskins Mfg. Co., N 
Chadwick Hoskins Mfg. Co., 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., S. C. .... 
Clifton Mfg. Co., S. C. 
Clifton Mfg. Co., S. c. 
linton Cotton Mills, oe &. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., 
Consolidated Cotton Duck .... 
Consolidated Cotton Duck, pfd 
Cotton Duck 5s , 
Courtney Mfg. Co., 
Dallas Mfg. Co., 
Darlington Mfg. Co., 
PRG BENE MO ee Gx. oo4 he ces vata os 
Eagle & Phenix Mills Co. ........... 
Easiey Cotton Bilis, BS. Cy oo vcccive sss 
Enoree Mig. Co., 
Enoree Mfg. Co., ; iia 
Paterprise Bite. Ce... Ga. «20 cc ceecens 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., 
Graniteville Mfg. 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Gr anby Cotton Mills, S. C., 1s 
pemwood Cotton Mill ee 


n —y 





oie Mills, 
John P. King Mig. Se. ‘Ga: 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, S. ©. 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, pfd., S 
Langley Mig. Ca, S. C. .... 
Laurens Cotton Mills, S. C x venews 
LAGER TE, De Aas bckio nceieeee 
ee ee er 
Lockhart Mills, pfd. .......... 


s 117 
. 130 


Marlboro Cotton Mills, S cao 
ee a Se ee eer ee 
Mills Mfg. Co., S. C 

Mills Mfg. Co., S 
Monaghan Mills, 
Monarch Cotton sills 
Newberry Cotton Mills 
Norris Cotton Mills, S. ( 
Olympic Cotton Mills, 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co., 
Orr Cotton Mills, S. C. . 
-olet Mfg. Co., S.C... 


Pelzer Mfg. Co.,. 
Rapa sg a. Co., 


gh Ce tton ais 
‘al: ind Cotton Mills, 


ai 





165 Broadway, New York. 








Spat ‘tan Mil lls, S. C. 
Springstein Mills 
Tucapau Mills, S. 


75 


105 


. 160 


. 130 


97 


150 


102 
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50 
103 

65 
125 
140 
114 
101 


140 
102 
180 
105 


130 


19% 
772 
100 
IIo 


ve 


170 


165 


110 
175 


100 
125 
170 

go 
100 


185 
102 
100 
115 
107 
140 
130 


gI 
105 
101 
100 
160 
177 
180 
105 

45 
160 

73 
140 
100 
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Me CO, Re oi elean odiccncineex 130 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co., S. C., rst 
pfd. o* 


eoees 7O 75 
Victor Mig. . ccadivice eaea-ne-n «aren ei 130 
WRaStG MEN EL, Be eo. cbc ean § 107 ita 
Warren Mig, Co, &. C., pid, ........ 106 110 
me nitey Mae Co. BC. o. icc dk re, BOO 125 
Williamston eats, ©. Gove .s ices eeen 190 130 
Wy IUCRESert Bete, Ty Gece vcees sss 100 135 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, S.C. ........ . 125 
Washington Mills, Va cheers coeds) < 
Washington Mills, Va., pid. .... . 106 110 
Woodside Cotton Mills, S. C. .. ae 110 

CANADIAN MILLS. 
Last 
Bid. Asked Sale 
Can. Col. Cotton .iccnicscns. COM 03% 04 
Dominion Textile, pid. ...... 102% 104 107 
Montreal Cotton . ee ee 136 os 
Montreal Cotton, pid. ....... Pa 95 96 
- -— — 
MILL NEWS. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The Rosenhayn 
Knitting Mills, which were formerly located at 
Strawberry and Market Sts., have removed to 704 
W. Girard Ave., where they are manuiacturing 
sweater coats with E. A. Phillips as manager 


L. M. Schiendelman is pri 


) 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. On Sept. 28 the 
trustee will sell at public auction the real estate 
of the Branson Machine C consisting of mill 
property 504-8 North American St., Philadelphia, 
the sale to be subject to the approval of the U. 
S. District Court \ meeting of creditors will be 
held Sept. 29 in the office of the referee, 309 
Pennsylvania Bldg., 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phil- 
adelphia, to confirm the sale. Edward F. Hoff- 
man is the referee bankruptcy. 


yprietor. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The stock, machinery, 
eic., of the Metropolitan Knitting Mills, Inc., for- 
merly the Rainbow Hosiery Co., have been sold. 


Pennsylvania, Siegiried. Young’s Hosiery 
Mill, containing 8 knitting machines operated on 


MILL STOCKS 





men’s half hose, has been sold out to other | 


parties, who are now operating it under the name 
of the Atlas Hosiery Mills. 


Rhode Island, Providence. It is reported that 
the Vesta Knitting Mills will increase their capital 
stock from $200,000 to $450,000, a large part of 
the new issue to be preferred stock. The Vesta 
Mills operate 6 sets of cards and 150 knitting and 
150 sewing machines on ladies’ and children’s 
wool and cotton underwear, bleaching and finish- 
ing the product. 





Reger Manufacturing Co. 
1932 E. Westmoreland St., 





ls the only Automatic 
Electric CUTTER 


in the world. 


If it can SAVE 
other people money 


why not YOU ? 


H. MAIMIN, Sole Agent 


Philadelphia, 366 Bourse 
New York, 656 Broadway 
Branches in All Large Cities 


Self-Contained 
Noiseless 
No Gears 
Does Not Throw 
or Spill Oil 


TRANSMITS 
POWER AT 
RIGHT ANGLES 


Its motion is positive and there is no variation in angular 
velocity. The Friction Loss is from 7 to 10 per cent. which is 
less than an ordinary countershaft. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO. 
ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


Reliance 


and 


Sea Lion 
( Waterproof ) 
Guaranteed Leather Belting 
Pure Oak Tanned 


Chicago Belting Company 
Chicago 


New Orleans 
Portland, Ore, 


Philadelphia 
New York, 71 Dey St. 





THE REGER WEB AND SPOKE ONE 
PIECE SPLIT PULLEYS 


Combine strength with lightness, simplicity and 
durability, the four qualities which stand for 
economy and make the Reger One Piece Split 
Pulley superior to all others. 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOGWOOD 


THE STANDARD BLACK FOR WOOL 








The value of LOGWOOD is not fully 
appreciated because it has been frequently 
improperly dyed. 

LOGWOOD Blacks properly dyed are 
economical, fast to fulling and light, add 
weight, and are of unrivalled beauty. 


Properly dyed LOGWOOD fabrics are 
of superior strength and flexibility ; will best 
satisfy the ultimate consumer. 

Ask for our Shade Card No. 800 and our 
pamphlet “Turning to Logwood” in which 


these and allied facts are discussed and 
elaborated. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN BLUER . . . . (tome at aie. | 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . .| 











Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 








Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





129 Pearl Street, 






NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 








SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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ge & Wale 


YoRKEK 

ee ee y i 
PHILADELP HIA 
PROVIDENCE 
APT ZAWN TA, 
iVIO 7 , 


ee em a ae 


ee ee 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUBPRACTURERS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS CASTOR SOAP OIL 


OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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Advice on 


PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


free to mills 





The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 
New York 


HELINDONE COLORS 


The latest, fastest and strongest vat dyestuffs. 


ANILINE COLORS ALIZARINE COLORS 
THIOGENE COLORS DIANIL COLORS 
VICTORIA SIZES AND SOAPS 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


New York, 122 Hudson St. 


Boston, 140-142 Oliver St. PHILADELPHIA, 104 Chestnut St. 
PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main St. Cuicaco, 317 N. Clark St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 S, Tryon St. ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Bldg. 

Sawn Francisco, 580-582 Howard St. MonTREAL, 30 St. Francois Xavier St. 


Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 
Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany 
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FATE & CO. 


Incorporated 
530-36 Canal Street, New York 
Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by Katie & Co., A. G. BrEsrRicn, 
o/Rhine, Germany 


Fast Colors for Cotton and Wool 


~ Thio Indigo Scarlets, Reds, Bordeaux 
Vat See We, ae 
Orange, Browns, Indigo K G 
Colors ( For cotton, wool and silk, also cotton printing. 
BRANCHES : Boston, Philadelphia Providence Greensboro, N. C. 









AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 

SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U.S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street. New York—85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 



































BELTED—STEAM — ELECTRIC 
"rics. HYDRO “25. 
EXTRACTORS 


—THE KIND FOR HARD SERVICE— 


DIENELT & EISENHARDT, Inc. 
Howard and Thompson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 







Dixon’s Textile Crayons 


| 
are widely used for marking 
textiles. Absolutely no stains 

left after bleaching. Write 

for free sample 120-T. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully co 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Em loyee’s 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electrie 
Time Sy-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars.¢ 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.. New York 












FORTY - ONE of the largest textile mills in America 
are using the 


Statesman 100% Pure Paint 
and Mill-Light Gloss Enamel 


Isn't this significant? Samples furnished, 


Charles H. Brown Paint Co,,188-190 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Do You Know What your Watchman is Doing? 
FIND OUT BY USING A 


BRYBR PATROL WATCHMAN’S PORTABLE CLOCK jaLey 4 


)) 
i} 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY / 
/ ) ae 
) 
, 





HARDINGE BROTHERS, Incorporated, 
3133-3141 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, - A. C. ROWE & SON, 
33 Reade St., New York City 
The Best and Latest Approved by the Insurance Underwriters 
Send for Catalogue I-43 
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BRANCHES 


Berlin Aniline Works Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnatl! 


| 
SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur | Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G CO LO RS 


| 
| 
| 


ALHKALIES All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA (4/! Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 












Sole Agents For 


Wing ® Evans, 


The Solvay Process Co. Ancorporated 


Syracuse, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich. 
os 22 William St. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


GEISENHEIMER & (0, | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron 
: TANS A SPECIALTY. 
Oehler Works 


on 99 Penal Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS. 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. CHEMICALS. 


es | 
ANILINE 
corors © M. THAYER & C0. Chemicacs 


on Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass.jj 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample. 





















el. Lilo See Se ee 
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NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOLE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


Electrolytic Caustic Potash 


Solid l 90% 100 to 800 lb. 
Broken | , Drums 
Liquid, 45% to 49%, 325, 650, 1300 lb. Drums 


MURIATIC ACID - LIQUID CHLORINE 


Prime White Caustic Soda, 74-78% 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., New York City 
SALES AGENTS 


Make Your Bleach out of Salt Water. 


The ¢ut represents our passage 





type Electrolyzer producing in 8 
hrs. the equivalent of 50 Ibs. of 
chloride of lime, operating under 
110 or 220 DC, and nothing is 
used but salt-water and electric- 
ity. The liquid produced is uni- 
form in strength, and goods 


bleached are stronger and better 





in feel and color. 


IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING 
having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers 
to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are 
not aware of any purchaser not being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no 
question about its merits. . 

Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 

We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co. Dayton, 0O., U. S. A. 































DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 














BRANCHES: 
229 " coamee St., Philadelphia. 


iw Bischoff &z Co, 





oston. 


a Michigan St., Chi 


cago. 
10 Weybosset 8t., Providence. 
416 St. Paul Na Moatreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


451-453 Washington St., 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 






FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors and Dyestuffs 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
146 W. Kinzie St. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


St., East 


g-11 No. Water St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 
509-513 Trust Building 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 Cliff Street, New York 
Importers and Commission Merchants 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND WAXES 
ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
147 S. Front St., Philadeiphia 


220 Congress St., Boston 9-11 W. Michigan St., Chicago 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


100 William Street New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, Dextrines, 





Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, Soap, Tallow, Weighteners. 


EVERYTHINC IN SIZINCS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. 


HICH CRADE COODS. 


It Pays to Buy Your 
Supplies from the Makers 


The Excelsior Compounds are the best lubricating and 
softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and ‘effects large saving in time 
and soap. 7 will not gum in the cards. 

Write for prices and particulars. 


The Burckhardt Company 


CINCINNATI, O. 


EXCELSIOR 
WOOL OIL 
COMPOUND 


and COTTON 
SOFTENER 


















LARD 
OIL 


Soap 
Tallow 
Emulcene 
Wool Oils, 


Etc. 





Ee eee ee 
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WILSON GRAVITY FILTERS 


SUPPLY PERFECTLY FILTERED WATER 





Because of the superior construction 
of our valve, a very fine grade of 
filtering material can be used. 

Where needed in certain localities, 
a coagulant can be used in exactly 
the necessary quantity by means of 


our improved automatic device for 


- 
WASH Discnancc <—f gs 


regulating the supply. 

We install plants of any capacity, 
and have received many expressions 
of satisfaction from _ representative 
textile mills using Wilson Filters. 


Norwoop ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


Sh 
TANKS All sizes all shapes. | Built (0 Last 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 


Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge of the 
actual every day requirements in these lines. In trucks as in other lines it pays to 
buy the best. Bailey's trucks are the kind you need. Once tried always used. Tell 


me your needs and I will tell you about the truck that meets them. 


Frank Bailey, Manufacturer of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry 
Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans, Works at Braddock. P.0. Address, Cedar Brook, Camden Co.,N. J. 
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G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a? CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
ry TANKS AND VATS 

ul For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 

TT i i Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 


THEE: Sprinkler Systems and al! purposes. 


pipes Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













































AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Established 1868. 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second, 
fours from 12 to1 


vt Ha ella 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Meo ee 
and Scaife Water 
be) cr seen in actual opera- 
1 in Textile Plants in any part 
fthe U.S vibe Aratus designed to 
each special case, and we 
ve ba: Seka: at eek a:] Write for 

Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. iF SCAIFE 4 SONS ‘Ht aS uaa 









Reliance 
Hot Plate 





American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 
TEXTILE requirements. 

Wealso install WATER SOFTENERS 

of any capacity to purify water for 


every TEXTILE purpose including the 
prevention of scale in boilers. 













For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade. 


For price and particu- 
lars address 


» CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 






















American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


‘*a LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 
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TURKiswaanary)? 


FOR SOFTENING 
AND FINISHING 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY, 


COTTON, ETC. For Intensifying the Colors 





Glyco - Senihens 3 


Used by the Largest Hosiery and Dyeing Plants 
in the Country 


—FOR— 


COTTON GOODS 


Dyed with 


SULPHUR COLORS. 


Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, Bleached Turkey Red Oil, Soluble Oil and Cream Softener 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BROAD AND LEHIGH AVENUE 
Tur O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. CO 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Manofacturers of 


TRADE- 


Sizings and Finishings 


SOAPS, SOFTENERS, STARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 
Philadelphia Boston 


STANDARD 


— TOWERS 


These towers and tanks 
are carefully designed 
and proportioned to stand 
full water capacity and 
wind pressure. 


Cut shows 30,000 gallon 
tank on a 60-foot tower. 


Our broad experience 
and skill enables us to erect 
these towers anywhere, 
cheaper than local me- 


chanics can do it. 


Tanks and Vats 


of all sizes and styles, but 
all of the best quality for 
all mill uses. Complete 
catalogue free. 


New England Tank and Tower Co. 


112 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta 


Chlorazol Brilliant 


Blues 
Brightest Blues on the Market 


Cross Dye Blacks BX & RX. Cross Dye Yellow D. 
Cross Dye Browns 2R, 4R, 6R, D. 
Fast to Milling, Light and Cross Dyeing. 


Read Holliday & Sons, Limited 


11 Gold Street, New York, 


Works : Branches : 
on oe Boston, m Pearl St. 
Brooklyn, Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, 107 N. 24 St. 
Toronto, Ont., 23 Church St. 


Dyeing of Textile Fabrics 
By HUMMELL ~ 


Is a mine of practical information on cotton, wool and 
silk dyeing and preparation of material for dyeing. 
155 pages. 97 illustrations, 
Price $1.75. Express prepaid. 
Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 


Aniline Colors 
Alizarine Colors 
Dyestuffs 
Chemicals 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON, 176 Purchase St. 


Branches: 
Gloversville 


Montreal Chicago 








~\ ll i 
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you size or finish your goods, 


you strip your goods, 


~ 


DIASTAFOR 


can show 


ADVANTAGES 


from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 


The American Diamalt Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Room 87 Essex Bld., opp. South Sta., Boston 
600 W. 34th St., - - New York 



















PURE WATER 


for the boiler, and for all industrial purposes can be 
had at a very trifling cost by instulling a 


KEYSTONE 
PRESSURE FILTER 


Some of the largest plants in textile and 
allied industries have proved this state 
ment, 


























If you are having trouble we'll cheerfully 
furnish estimates free. 


THE KEYSTONE CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


Pennsylvania Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
















Waters Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows anew and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns. 






Use it in Your Mill 


You must spend money to save money— 
you can DOUBLE, and in some cases TRIPLE 
the life of flooring and other woodwork in 
mills by coating the wood with 


Avenarius Carbolineum 


(On the market since 1875) 
























It can be applied with paint brush, or a 
spraying machine, or the timber can be dipped 
in the compound, All who use it commend it. 
The following is quoted froma letter sent us by 
the Ossipee Cotton Mills, Elon College, N. C. 


“We have used your wood preservativeupon 
outside wood tank trestles, and in putting 
wood down in cement floors for catching the 
wood top floor, and we find it to be a most ex 
cellent thing, for the above purposes, and it 
can be used to great advantage in many other 
ways in and around a Cotton Mill, This is 
certainly a most excellent preserver of wood.” 























Being successfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country, 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 

Capacity 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS. 


53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for Bulletin No. 34—it gives facts you 
should read. Contains more of what others 
who know say, than of what we claim. 











Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
187 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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LEADINC MANUFACTURERS 


Braids and FKdgings 


FOR TRIMMINC 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


Correct Goods 
Right Prices 
Prompt Deliveries 


OUR 
MOTTO: 





Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 


Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 
CHEFINITZ, GERMANY 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


Best constructed and most productive machines in the market for the manufacture 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery in Cotton, Lisle or Silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 
needles to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections. 
Split-Sole, Plaiting, 2, 3 or 4 Color Striping 
Single or Double Lace Attachment. 
Also: New Jacquard Lace Hosiery Machines. 
Ribframes Winders 








REFERENCES :—All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 


in this country. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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Wildman Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 


Tiles hice Ce ee 
WILDMAN 
Chainless RIBBERS for Hosiery 
With Automatic Attachments for 
Striping, Splicing, Selvage Welt and a 


TWO-SPEED DRIVE 
To Increase and Improve the Product 


WILDMAN AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 


WILDMAN 


+ . . 
Plain and Automatic Machines 
For Underwear, Union Suits, Sweater 
Coats, Knitted Skirts, etc. 

Established Reputation for Large Production, Quality 
of Fabric, Durability and Economy of Operation. 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDECCER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 

















18 Section ‘*COTTON HILSCHER”’ Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, etc 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 

GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 

CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Sohne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special 4-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. 

RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, 


cotton. 
The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 
Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and rave-ler producing indestructible, flat 
elastic seam. 
No hosiery or Under- 
wear plant up to date 
without this machine. 
DIAMOND 
OVERSEAMERS 
for all classes of selvage 
goods, Full Fashioned 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 
for Knit Goods of all 
styles. 


WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


(Tene eee 





by 

























Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN KNITTERS 


OF THE 


Wilcomd spring Needle Knitting Machine 


THE WONDER OF BORON — OOOO" 


For Underwear, Balbriggan, Rubber Linings 
Stockinette, ete. 


Diameters up to 24 inch 
Gauges up to 24 Needles 
per inch 
Six to Sixteen Feeds 
Fabric equal to finest French 
Webbing 
Unequalled Production 
‘Extreme Simplicity 
Low Operating Costs 
Machine Self Contained 


If you are interested in producing 
better fabrics at lower costs than 
from your present equipment, or 
want to take on higher class lines 


than you can now produce, you 





should acquaint yourself with this 


machine. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE WEBBING 


WILCOMB MACHINE COMPANY = Norristown, Pa. } 
essences aan iad 
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David Richter, Inc. 


were the first machine builders in Chemnitz, Germany, to construct 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


upon the Cotton principle and which since their introduction 
have never been excelled by any other machine builder, be it 
in construction or production. Built in all gauges ana for 
any material, cotton, wool, lisle or silk. 


Edward Dubied & Co. 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Flat Knitting Machines 


FOR HAND AND POWER, FULL AUTOMATIC, ETC. 


PEARL STITCH (Left and Left) Machines 
Jacquard Machines 


Best constructed and most productive machines on the mar- 
ket for manufacturing sweaters, gloves, sporting goods, etc. 


Acknowledged by experts, users and 
judges to be 


‘The Best.” 


Machines can be-seen in operation. 


Flat Rib Cuff Machines, improved cotton system. Double Rib Warp Looms. 
Knitting Machines. Netting Machines, system ‘*Double locker.’’ 
Winders. Standard Overseamers. 


E. O. Spindler, Agent 


Rooms 520-521 350 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Proper FINISH to your Underwear 
means increased trade 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
achinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 





and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 





Circular Spring Needle Mac ,ead or *k “Y | Spring Needle Circu- 
vg hag n ety Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. lar Plain Kody 


L Machine. 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch 
Knitting Needles, 
jurr Wheels, Burr 
Blades, Sinkers, 


Jac ks, Etc. 


} 
i 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


G. H. ROGERS, 
55 So. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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Higher To Reduce Cost of Production Higher 
Speed —_ by Increasing Output of Operators ficiency 
USE 


Multiple Needle Machines 


For all Multiple Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a plurality of parallel rows of stitching, needles spaced as desired 


SO ee 


Yielding Bottom 
Presser Foot 

to be.used 
where different 
thicknesses of 
Fabric are being 
Stitched 
Simultaneously 


Special Fittings 
and Attach- 
ments now 
ready for 
Numerous 
Manifold 
Operations 


PCS 


VSD 


wy 
yf 
J 
7 
ea] 
e 
Ye 
vi) 
. 
) 


Greater Style 16100 A-4 Needles-8-80-8 Gauge Greater 
Simplicity Stitching Front Facings to Shirts Durability 


e Operation 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 


96 South St., Boston, M 3 . Kinzie St., Chi i. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, P 
50E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. cow om — * Cincinnati, Ohio 


806 Main St. 
St Mohawk St., Cow, N.Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Can. 63-65 Bleecker St., N. Y. City 684 Mission St, San Francisco 


F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER OF 


+b fs Saaee 
STi: 


For all purposes where a number of rows of stitching are required. With either 
form of stitch, single thread chain, double thread chain, or lock-stitch, sewing 
niaterial from 1-16 in. thick, up to Lin. thick, and up to 120 in. wide. Furnished with 
; any required number of needles, spacing to suit requirements. 
50-IN. MACHINE 
ao WALPOLE, MASS. oe 


SLITTING 
MACHINERY U.S. A. MACHINES 
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The ‘‘RAVLWIND” Saves 
$2 to $3 a Week on Each Looping Machine 


It automatically unravels and winds the yarn of the loopers’ course after 
the fabric has been placed upon the points of the looper at its proper 
course. Can be attached to cap or head of any standard looper. 


In some cases the ‘*RAVLWIND”? will incréase production as mucn 
as 40% 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co., Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa, 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 
Patent Single-Stitch 


Looping Machine 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Single and Double Stitch or Both Combined. . “ 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


9 a 


oO 
CP ee 
C77 si 
ee a —s 


Elastic Stitch Sewing Machines 


For Seaming and Trimming Knit Underwear 
and Hosiery at Reasonable Prices 


Dewers Toggle Trimmers o1 Shear Trimmers Twin Needle Machines for Fancy 
Stitching. ew vo Needle Machines for two-row stitching in one operation. Single 
needle machiues for finishing. Speed asfast as ae other make. 

Ravelling attachments for any round, circular looping machines for ravelling 
the toes of hosiery or knit underwear full fashioned, 


AMERICAN RAVELLER COMPANY, Philmont, N. Y. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
wre Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


Plain or Full Automatic 


Circular Knitting Machine 


with stop motions complete. 


4 to 24 Feeds 


FOR RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for Sweaters, ‘ 


Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


THE WELL KNOWN 
ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
i | is Se and LOOPERS 
re pa ee a a fee = we a ARE ALSO BUILT BY US 
ir aia poeaod } LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., 
soos Pe J Manchester, N. H. 
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A, w ALLEN | HVE QTREDICK 60. 


WINDERS 718-720 Cherry Street 
(ij ve % vA | 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


D 
fa 
ad 


6 SPINDLES UP 
The best winder on the market. If you are 
not using one or more try one. 


George W. Lindley 


§122 Wakefield St., Germantown, Phiiada. 
BUILDER OF 


Circular Rib Knitting 
MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com- 
bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc- 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
| Quality of Fabrics and Production 
Lace and Edging Machine | UNEXCELLED 


Also Textile and Special Machinery 


Rib Knitting Frames NYE & TREDICK CO. 
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You Will Increase Output 


and 


Decrease Your Expenses 
By Using Our High Speed 


Rib Knitting Machinery 


Our latest models will cause fewer seconds, 
less breakage of needles, less jar, wear and 
tear, than machinery designed for lower speed. 















While effecting this saving, it decreases 
your production cost and so increases your 
profit. 


The same economies result from the use of 
our Stripping and Designing Machines for 
Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweat- 
ers, Toques, Toboggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Philadelphia NOW “instruction in 
Textile School Picking, 


Carding, 
pa or Combing, 
Oldest in America 


Spinning, 
Most Complete in the World 






























Warp 


i 


Designing, 


Knitting, 
( 0 Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 





Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 





For illustrated 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 





New Bedford, Mass. 
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Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear Makers 


You Can Double Your Present Production 
Without Adding New Machinery 


fill your orders in half the time now required—do in 6 months as 
much work as you now turn out in 12, by using the mew patented 


Double Acting Attachment for Ribbers 


It makes good Ribbers better; reduces the necessary space; is 
built on the interchangeable plan. We can change over WILDMAN, 
BRINTON, or Scott & WIL.iAMs machines. 

Secure this Double-Acting Attachment and increase your out- 
put 50%. ‘Tests prove our claims. 

Machines exhibited and sold by 


James Taylor 


Dealer in New and Second Hand Knitting Machinery 
-121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Willcox & Gibbs “OVERLOCK” System 
is the High Standard of iain ila Rites a ik gaiaaaat 

SEAMING in one operation, also of OVEREDGING, and HEMMING 
of KNIT UNDERWEAR and 

HOSIERY, where ECONOMY 

and EXCELLENCE of finish 

are carefully studied. 


The “OVERLOCK” Machine 
is now sold 


as well as rented. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


3,600 Pcrfect Stitches Per Minut: where factory conditions permit. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Chief Office, 658 BROADWAY,-NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd. 


Business Estab. LONDON PARIS NOTTINGHAM MILAN DRESDEN 
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THE INVINCIBLE 


Full Automatic Knitter 


The machine that stands for 
QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
KNITTING MACHINE L)EPARTMENT OF 


E. JENCKES Mec. Co, 


Pawtucket, R. L 


Philadelphia Office, 633 Arch Street. 


FAST 


The Merrow jursz 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging . ahedid 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trime 
ming and OQverseaming in one Ope 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets, 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #A8TFORD. 


Knickerbocker Building, S'x"h and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N.Y. 237 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WOLFGANG RICHTER, 522 North 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


Builder of! 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 





constructed in 

any guage for any 
material. For further 
particulars address above. 


Expense-Reducing 
Knitting Machinery 


Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


You can economize on production costs 
by using our 


Improved Automatic Ribber 


Full Automatic Knitter 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Equipments 
Send for Particulars. 


H. Brinton Co. 


213-215 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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vootmentionmectste | | GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 
CRANE MrF’G. Co. 4. YORK, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


sear: k Ribbers 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for both rib and “plain work, ’ for Hosiery, Un- 
producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- a derwear an d 
able hardened Wing Burr Wheels, "C ‘ y Gloves. Splic- 

The Pepper flat machine, which we build, is : ers and Sleevers 


particularly well adapted for knitting collarettes. 





We carry a large 
stock of needles and 
can supply your wants 
promptly. We are pre- 
pared to cut cylinders 
and dials promptly and 
accurately. We de- 

velop and market 
new ideas for any 
one. Your inquir- 
ies will be appre- 
ciated. 


Long Elastic ae ' Soft Flat 
Stitches : 


Unequalled for finishing Sweaters in One Operation. Sewing 
in Sleeves with Loops on. For Knit Gloves, etc. 


SAVES TIME—TROLBLE—LABOR 
Write —_ CHARLES H. BRIDOUX & CO. 
312-320 N. May Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Patent Loopers 


Single, double and two thread 
Stitch. 


with the 


Patent Raised 
or 
Straight Points. 
Beattie 
Manufac- 
uring Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


Fender Boards 


Medals awarded at Pans and Melbourne Expositions 
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“* Mayo’s New Model A’’ 


RPULL 


Mulomel Anite 


Recognized by 

“ Up-to-date 
Manufacturers as 
the most 
successful 
machine 

on the market. 


delivered 
last year 


i 


Write us for particulars and prices 


Geo. D. Mayo Machine Go. 
Laconia, N. H., U. S. A. 


Philadelphia Showrooms, Knickerbocker Bldg., 
Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts. 


“THE BANNER” 


HEMpHIT'S Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 

ss adapted to 
Manufac- 
ture Hose 
with Linen 
or Mercer- 
ized heel or 
toe. 
Also for 
Plaited 
Goods 


and 
String 
Work 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 


Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
riety of Laces 
and Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


1028 Susquehanna Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 


ee 


40 years’ experience 

Do not be misled by 
people who became 
manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 
experience who are 
trying to represent 
that they are the old- 
est manufacturers. In- 


Our 40 Gauge Work 
excels all others 


4 vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 
Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 

Troy, N. Y. 
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The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 214 to 514; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Has no equal for sim- 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme xa" Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 


Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


Manufacturers liKe our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior 


needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 


grade of 
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Full Automatic 
Knitters 


For Ladies’, Half Hose and Footing, 
also for 






STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 















The STANDARD FP, with 
attachments, can make any 
and all of these fabrics : 







Ladies’ Split Sole and 


Lace Hose 
Full Fashioned Legger and Heeler for Full 


Fashioned Hose. 


















Plain Goods 
Plaited Work 

Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 
White Foot 

Changed Heel and Toe 
Garter Top 

Loopers Slack Course 





Measure lengths like a Rib Frame. 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-348 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


we pou mit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. Gormly, in U. 8. 4 ircuit Court, Northern District of 
New Y ork, in equity, No. 6764 

Cross Question 123. He Ww long have you been a manufactur 

of kn itting machines ? soon. I started in this business 
ab yut the middle of May, 1% 















- Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 











BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W.GORMLY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. { 








Paxton & O’Neill 


537-41 North Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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LEADER OF HNITTERS 


Original and Still the Best 


Most widely used ; being operated in 

every civilized country. 

Our Collarette Knitter Knits almost any Ie, 
conceivable style and with s¢lvage ends. ay 
Circular Rib Top and Seaming Machines. 


~ Wis TT SI 

Send for Prices and Catalog. 5 Te like —Ya com 
LAM B fe —— : — LH} = NHN ——t —_ 

Knitting Machine 


COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5888, Ciicepee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. Woodhead, 124 Fast 22d St., Chicag 
L. D Sanborn, Room 13 Wool Exchange, New York. 


We Lead in the Industry of Knitting Machines. 


7 000 Knitting Machines in use all over 
the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Muhthausen Thr., Germany 

(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 
Our knitting machines are far superior to any 
other in simplicity and construction. They 
give a higher production than any other on the 
market. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy 
knit goods by hand and full automatic by power. 

The cut represents our newly patented fully 
automatic left and left power machine for pro- 
ducing fancy stitches that formerly could only 
be produced by hand. 

For full p articulars, needles and supplies for 
all kinds of knitting machines, write to 


*Ainslie Knitting [Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUGUST RIEFFEL 


39-41 Ashmead St., Germantown, Philadelphia 


Mannfacturer of 


Flat Cormega. Machines 


High Grade Improved Changeable 
Color Necktie Machinery 


For Flat or Tubular Fabrics, General Repairing, changing needle 
beds and hand machines to power, either plain or automatic. 
Parts and needles always on hand for prompt shipment. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 





Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, &poo er, 

- Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


oe RY : Peet | oe) ee 4 Ss ma Yom - Dre tes tf 
as ara a as Ue a aS in Se aie Si te a 
LP ae A en LA St A gs te 


i. Se ee ek ee ee i ee te hi a] ew .. 
~ 


MANUFACTURER OF THE FAMOUS 
. > = = - 
Ludwig’s Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
(COTTON’S SYSTEM) 
PAT. DIVIDED NARROWING MACHINE 
SPECIAL IMPORTANT FEATURES 


PAT. INTERNAL CAM-MOVEMENT 
MOVABLE STRIKING-OFF COMBS 


RIB-1TO0P MACHINES (LUDWIG@’S HIGH SYSTEM, COTTON’S SYSTEM). 
, LOUIS HIRSCH, Representative for U. S., 260-262 W. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


New Jersey Eureka Fire Hose 
Wire Stitcher , Led BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 


For use in 


Cotton Mills, 


Machine for Rapid and Econ- ‘e Woolen Mills 
omical Method of Attaching 


Labels to Hosiery or other 4 ; > es ; and Factories. 


Garments. 


Highest Grade 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 2am equal. Send for circu, 


(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 
15 S$ Sixth Street Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
' 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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In comparison with other machines (for use on knit 
goods, ribbed, flat and fleeced lined underwear) this 
machine willsave you 504 through increased production 
and decreased expenses of your Finishing Department. 


BREAKS NO BUTTONS. 


It is adjustable to all grades, and givesa finer finish 
than that obtained on any other machine. 


Capacity of smallest size 600 dozen per day. 
Write for details and references. 


The Consolidated n.s.&.iL.m. Company 


Saugatuck, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers and owners of all rights, patterns 
and patents of the J. W. Craw Laundry Machinery Co. 


SENT FREE 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descriptive catalog contains a list 

of all the books in the English lan- 
guage on textile subjects that are in print 
and that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which they 
pertain. This catalog should be in the 
possession of every mill man. It will be 
sent free upon application. New books 
on textile subjects are being published fre- 
quently. We can supply any textile or 
technical book, whether of our own pub- 
lication or not, at lowest prices. We can 
also give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, etc. We are head- 
quarters for everything in the line of tex- 
tile literature and information. 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the Textile World Record 

















Th CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knitor Woolen Goods 

























The most reliable machine of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
Spence & RIDEOUT 


Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1808 NASHUA, N.H, 





T 
r ae?) 
are eet tt ee | 








































The M. Q. S. Mig. Co. 
Sheet Metal Pressings 


Slides, Sinkers, Needle Jacks, Dividers, 
Silk Sinkers, Burr Blades, Nosings, Thin 
Head Sinkers, Web Holders, etc., made 


o ore 



























Correspendence Solicited. 


P. 0. Box 426 
New Brunswick, N. J. 












Diving Hosiery 





FOMMS, Boards 





c 
~e i! 


4 ek c17 
Se Da td ee bh ee) 
ni ie LAP OUN KENSINGTON ait aN 
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Standard vatch Needles , 


Curried Nestle Hi EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO.., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 





Formerly Dodge Needle € 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Latch Needles 


for all makes of machines. 


Investigate our 


Lock Back Shank and Superior Rivet 


Manchester, N. H. 





WM. COREY CO,., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
j atch Need les Have you tried our 
Patent Milled Rivet? 
MANCHESTER, N. H. C. B. Barker & Co., Lid 42 W.15th St., New York. 


ry ment Supp plies Co., 418 Arch St., Phila. 
. Shaw], 682 Mission St., San Francisco, rae 
, v Cc. see 2a Calle de San — isco, No. 9, 
ity « of Mexico, Mexicc 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. ==>-Wyes-co.— 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
| 
| 
i 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Special Needles made to order. AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. AMSTERDARM, - N. Y. 


market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co 
JOHN C. EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
eedies for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 
always in stock for immediate oe 


The Continental Datch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - - @ - - - ~ NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, #8¥™970%. vermont. 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


piacebia Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 
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Francis Turbines 


Engraving Represents One Pair Developing 4650 Horse 
Power, 360 Revolutions, 150 Ft. Head. 








WE DESIGN TURBINES FOR VARIOUS SPEEDS 
AND POWERS FOR HEADS UP TO 600 FEET 


Correspondence Solicited 


S. Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa. 


| Chicago, 644 American Trust Bldg. 


Branch Offices } Boston, 176 Federal St 


HOLTZER- 
is the big requisite ina ’ : P ] h 

water wheel governor. Breakdowns 3 

Mean enormous ex pense—something no yA Oo yp ase 


mill owner cares tostand. The Woodward ‘ S { 
is always on duty—affords perfect control » 1 M t 
of greatest load changes—and assures quick a — Oo ors 


action of turbine gates without atrace of racing. 


are generously designed where generosity 
counts. Their overload capacity, starting 
torque, temperature rise, bearing surface, etc., 


have—by forty years of accurate service in textile, are liberal. They are built to stand up to their 


paper, and other mills—proved themselves me- work and more. 
chanically correct. Of the Compensating Type 


show completed 12 years ago—over 2000 are now MERE SIZE AND WEIGHT do not 

in use; and our repair sales on each have averaged : 
but 20 ets. a year. make a good motor—only a clumsy one. Par- 
Write for ticular attention to details have produced a 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION rugged and highly efficient motor of moderate 


dimensions. 
























To 
‘Power Control” UNEQUALLED FOR SPECIAL AP- 
5 nee semeenina tal PLICATIONS. Their compactness enables 


water power users, them to be used where space is limited. High 
and cataloyx of mechanical ws 


for wheel aaverncesties : Starting and breakdown torque insure satis- 
pores Every on ' factory operation even under abnormal con- 
ditions. 


bny. 
Woodward, 


Woodward Governor Co, The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
204 MILL ST., ROCKFORD, ILL. BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Hunt-McCormick Turbines 


CYLINDER OR BALANCE GATE CASING 

E especially desire inquiries from parties who 

wouid like to derive more power from their water 

supply, particularly in seasons of drought. We 

believe that there is not a water power in use which our 

turbines and our special designs for installation cannot 
greatly improve. 


Power tat Poaatocks =e Spcuity ~==RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., “Rass.” 


BRANCH OFFICE: 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





See our Woolen Machinery advertisement on page §5. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste Heavy and Durable, for Wool and 
CARDS{ 213 Shoddy Cards. MULES | Waste Yarn. 


( Self Feeds for wool, worsted, cotton, or Plai d F ae 
FEEDS jute, also Camel Backs, Blamires, and TWISTERS } ain and Faney Twisters for 


Apperleys for Cards. Flake Loop or Bourette Yarn. 


METALLIC ( Burring =Machines and _ Self- Automatic Jack Bobbin Builders ; 
©) stripping Feed Rolls for Cards BOBBIN ) ‘Adjustable Creels for different 


BREASTS / and Garnett Machines. WINDERS } length spools. 


For carding cotton and woolen 


GARNETT J waste clippings, etc., also for 


{ Copper Cylinder Warp Dressers 
MACHINES 


manufacturing batting or felts WARPING | with single and double size pans ; 

for Comforts and Mattresses. MACHIN- < Beamers; Section Warp Mills; 
ERY Warp Mills; Dresser Spoolers 

( Lumpers ; Rag and_ Carpet (for worsted or wool. 

PICKERS ) Shredders ; Rag, Burr, Wool and 


Fearnaught Pickers. Floor, Traverse and Portable 


S oO C yi s < Grind f Cards, G 
WILLOWS} cae and Cone Willow GRINDERS ) ma a ards, Garnetts or 
Machinery for Manufacturing Rewoven Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging. 

SPECIAL CIRCULARS FURNISHED FOR EACH MACHINE. 

Look on the Other Side of This Page. 


Proctor Drying Machines Fire Proof 


ixtrtiene BUILT of METAL S332 


Hosiery Dryers 
Apron troubles overcome by 
the Interlocking Chain Conveyor 


It needs no adjustment 


Address Dept. E. Conveyor Separate from Dryer 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


Hancock and Somerset Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, 1212 Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 








HE new type | 1 ntal Cell Drier 


unit system. 


@ The machine has no frame. The cells are piled one upon another 


dowell pins and keys preserving the alignment. 


¢ The roll boxes are dovetailed and bolted to the cells, and it is there- 


fore impossible for them to get out of alignment. 


points of support, so that there is no strain upon steam joint 


machine is open and entirely free 


nless draw n I 


ding more cells, 
drie1 seventy feet long. 
for removing the water 
vacuum or air valves as used to prevent the collapse 


ible cells. 


cumbersome, noisy gears, but instead h: 


ne 


box Ss ot msume power, 
a steam radiator. 
ympact and efficient, and therefore saves floor 


no repairs 


ER MACHINE COMPANY 


ft 
rIULASS 


Boston Office, Stone & Webster Bldg., 147 Milk Street 


ry “tpt ce he teacl but life too short tolearn everyth rthat way. Let the other fellow do 
of it anc u share rom one (1) to forty-four (44) 


“THE REEVES’ VARIABLE oo TRANSMISSIONS 


are in e in each « t mills, driving dryers, t ac ies, dyeing 
and bleaching ma ery, et 


MASSACHUSE 


nCo., hampton Appor 
ill Mfg, Co., Fitchburg Cranst 

ville I »., Griswoldville Narragansett 
Farr Alpaca Co.,, ilyoke Cr 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence iret ( 
iwrence Dye Works, Lawrence Lonsdale Co 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence 1. Hair Cloth Cx 
Hamilton Mfg. Oo., Lowell . Finishing Co., 
Lowell Bleachery, ‘ Pontiae Bleacher) i ( 
Mass. Cotton Mills, - Providence D. & Bl. Co.. P1 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., “6 Queen Dyeing Co., Provider 
Waterhead Mills, oe Silver Spring tl. & Dyeing 
Oxford Linen Mills, No —— i Glenlyon D orks, Sayles 
Mt. Hope Fini hing Co., No. Dig tou Sayles Bleacheries = 
Danvers BL. & Dye Works, Pe stody Frost Finishing Co., W. Barringt 
Southbridge Printing Works, Southbridge 
Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham ocheco Mfg. Co,, Dover, N. H. 
Waltham BI. & Dye Works, Walthan 
S. Slater & Sons, Webster 


That’s “ the other fellow’s experience.” YOUR PROFIT comes in ADDING YOUR NAME TO TIE LIST. 
REEVES PULLEY CO., COLUMBUS, IND., U.S.A. 











